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Joseph  Rosenblatt 

Joseph  Rosenblatt,  a  Utah  philan 
thropist,  entrepreneur,  civic  leader 
and  patriarch  of  a  prominent  Bay 
Area  family,  died  Sunday  of  the  infir 
mities  of  old  age  at  his  home  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  was  96. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt  served  on  the, 
board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  from  1965  to  1974 
—  the  longest-serving  director  from 
the  corporate  community  in  the 
U.S.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

An  ecumenical  activist,  Mr.  Ro 
senblatt  worked  behind  the  scenes 
to  improve  relations  between  Mor 
mons  and  non-Mormon  minorities 
in  Utah. 

Mr.  Rosenblatt  made  his  fortune 
after  he  took  the  helm  of  a  small 
family-owned  Salt  Lake  City  manu 
facturing  firm  in  the  years  before 
World  War  II. 

During  his  30  years  as  president 
of  Eimco  Corp.,  the  company  ex 
panded  from  making  rock  loaders 
for  underground  mining  to  becom 


ing  a  leading  manufacturer  of  con 
struction  and  processing  equipment 
for  chemical,  metallurgical,  paper, 
food  and  wastewater  treatment  in 
dustries. 

Born  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  Jan.  1 3, 
1903,  he  earned  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  1926  from  the  University  of  Utah. 
He  also  received  a  law  degree  from 
fhat  school,  although  he  never  prac 
ticed  law. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  68 
years,  Evelyn  Rosenblatt  of  Salt 
Lake  City;  his  four  children,  Nor 
man  Rosenblatt  of  San  Francisco; 
Stephen  Rosenblatt  of  Glen  Ellen; 
Toby  Rosenblatt  of  San  Francisco; 
Mindy  Rosenblatt  of  Montecito  in 
Santa  Barbara  County;  nine  grand 
children;  and  eight  great-grand 
children. 

A  memorial  service  has  been 
held.  The  family  said  contributions 
in  Mr.  Rosenblatt's  memory  may  be 
made  to  the  Joseph  Rosenblatt 
Fund  at  the  University  of  Utah,  110 
Park  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84112. 


Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  3 ,  1999 


Until  the  end,  Rosenblatt  led  a 
relatively  active  life,  spending  time 

in  his  office  in  the  Eagle  Gate  Tow 
er  daily  and  occasionally  driving 
his  car.  In  recent  years,  he  quietly 
became  a  patron  for  programs  fo 
cusing  on  at-risk  students  at  North 
west  Middle  School,  Edison  Ele 
mentary  and  Guadalupe  School  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Kearns-St.  Ann 
School  in  South  Salt  Lake. 

"Although  Joe  was  three  genera 
tions  removed  from  our  students, 
he  still  wanted  to  impact  their 
lives,"  said  Northwest  Intermedi 
ate  Principal  Rosemary  Baron. 
"He  shared  a  vision  of  public  edu 
cation  as  a  change  agent  in  our  so 
ciety.  He  personally  provided 
means  to  bring  that  vision  to  reality 
at  Northwest." 

A  staunch,  lifelong  Republican, 
Rosenblatt  financially  helped 
scores  of  GOP  campaigns  over  the 
years.  He  recently  told  The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  that  he  voted  only 
once  for  Democrats,  and  that  was 
in  last  year's  federal  election  to 
protest  what  he  felt  was  a  misdi 
rected  and  destructive  attack  on 
the  presidency  by  congressional 
Repubicans. 

"He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  and  kindest  persons  in 
,  Utah  history,"  said  Sen.  Orrin 
i  Hatch,  R-Utah.  "He  was  a  true 
Utahn  and  one  of  our  greatest  citi 
zens!" 


Utah  Loses  'One  of  Its  Greatest  Citizens/ 
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Philanthropist  Joseph  Rosenblatt^  96 


Joseph  Rosenblatt,  19t3-1999 


Joseph  Rosenblatt,  a  native  Salt  Lake 
City  philanthropist,  businessman,  ecu 
menical  activist  and  civic  leader  whose 
life  and  accomplishments  spanned  44 
months  short  of  a  century,  died  Sunday 
at  age  96. 

He  served  on  the  board  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  between 
1965  and  1974,  becoming  the  longest- 
serving  director  from  the  corporate  com 
munity  in  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  sys 
tem. 

Rosenblatt  succumbed  to  infirmities 
related  to  age  at  his  downtown  Salt  Lake 
City  home  in  the  company  of  his  wife  of 
68  years,  Evelyn.  The  Rosenblatts  re 
turned  from  their  winter  home  in  Rancho 
Mirage,  Calif.,  in  early  April.  In  1977,  he 
underwent  open  heart-surgery  following 
a  heart  attack. 

"History  will  show  thxit  few  citizens 


made  a  more  significant  impact  on  th 
state  of  Utah  than  Joe,"  said  Gov.  Mik 
Leavitt  "I  have  long  admired  him.  I  wi 
always  remember  him." 

A  member  of  the  Jewish  faith,  Rosei 
blatt  worked  extensively  behind  th 
scenes  to  improve  relations  betwee 
Mormons  and  non-Mormons  in  Utah  an 
was  on  a  first-name  basis  with  seven 
presidents  of  the  LDS  Church. 

"Utah  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  c 
its  greatest  citizens,  Joseph  Rosenblatt, 
the  LDS  Church's  First  Presidency  sai 
in  a  prepared  statement.  "He  was  uniqu 
in  many  ways  —  a  builder  of  the  commi 
nity,  a  philanthropist  for  good  causes, 
wonderful  friend  and  a  great  neighbo: 
His  influence  for  good  hi  this  communit 
will  be  long  felt  and  greatly  missed." 

See  ROSENBLATT,  Page  A- 


Rosenblatt  took  over  the  direc 
tion  of  Eimco  Corp.,  a  Salt  Lake 
City  manufacturing  firm,  in  the 
1930s  and  built  it  into  an  enterprise 
known  worldwide.  Under  his  direc 
tion,  it  became  the  largest  manu 
facturer  of  rock  loaders  for  under 
ground  mining.  During  his  30  years 
as  president  of  the  company,  he  ex 
panded  it  into  a  leading  manufac 
turer  of  processing  equipment  for 
metallurgical,  chemical,  food,  pa 
per  and  wastewater-treatment  in 
dustries.  It  also  produced  heavy 
construction  equipment. 

One  of  his  proudest  accomplish 
ments  was  his  company's  cleanup 
of  the  Spokane  River  in  eastern 
Washington  in  the  early  1950s. 

Rosenblatt  resigned  as  Eimco's 
president  in  1964  and  began  an 
"active  retirement,"  punctuated  by 
a  continuous  interest  and  devotion 
to  the  area's  civic  affairs.  However, 
he  remained  an  honorary  chairman 
of  Eimco's  board  of  directors  until 
his  death. 

Rosenblatt  is  perhaps  best 
known  hi  government  affairs  for 
his  role  as  chairman  of  the  "Little 
Hoover  Commission,"  which 
sought  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  Utah  government  in 
1965  and  1966.  He  was  a  firm  op 
ponent  of  "wasteful  government 
spending"  and  utilized  his  position 
as  commission  chairman  to  advo 
cate  a  firm,  long-term  plan  for  gov 
ernment  spending. 


"Joe  worked  about  an  80-hour 
week  without  salary  for  the  state  of 
Utah  for  a  full  year,"  said  former 
Gov.  Calvin  Rampton,  who  ap 
pointed  Rosenblatt  chairman  of  the 
commission.  "Although  the  Little 
Hoover  report  was  not  fully  imple 
mented,  the  changes  that  were 
made  were  responsible  for  great 
improvement  in  state  govern 
ment." 

Rampton,  a  Democrat,  said  the 
appointment  of  the  Republican  Ro 
senblatt  to  the  commission  "was  a 
natural." 

"I  like  to  say  Joe  was  responsible 
for  the  success  of  Ronald  Reagan," 
Rampton  said.  "He  hired  a  law 
firm  as  consultants  to  the  commis 
sion,  and  the  guy  is  charge  was  a 
man  named  Gordon  Smith.  When 
Reagan  was  governor  of  California, 
Smith  was  his  comptroller  and  re 
sponsible  for  much  of  the  economic 
policy  for  which  Reagan  got  the 
credit." 

Rosenblatt  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  1926  from  the  University 
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PREFACE 


The  oral  history  series  on  Western  Mining  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
documents  the  lives  of  leaders  in  mining,  metallurgy,  geology,  education 
in  the  earth  and  materials  sciences,  mining  law,  and  the  pertinent 
government  bodies.   The  field  includes  metal,  non-metal,  and  industrial 
minerals,  but  not  petroleum. 

Mining  has  changed  greatly  in  this  century:   in  the  technology  and 
technical  education;  in  the  organization  of  corporations;  in  the 
perception  of  the  national  strategic  importance  of  minerals;  in  the  labor 
movement;  and  in  consideration  of  health  and  environmental  effects  of 
mining. 

The  idea  of  an  oral  history  series  to  document  these  developments  in 
twentieth  century  mining  had  been  on  the  drawing  board  of  the  Regional 
Oral  History  Office  for  more  than  twenty  years.   The  project  finally  got 
underway  on  January  25,  1986,  when  Mrs.  Willa  Baum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Bradley,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Fuerstenau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
Heimbucher,  Mrs.  Donald  McLaughlin,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langan  Swent  met  at 
the  Swent  home  to  plan  the  project,  and  Professor  Fuerstenau  agreed  to 
serve  as  Principal  Investigator. 

An  advisory  committee  was  selected  which  included  representatives 
from  the  materials  science  and  mineral  engineering  faculty  and  a 
professor  of  history  of  science  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley;  a  professor  emeritus  of  history  from  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology;  and  executives  of  mining  companies. 

We  note  with  much  regret  the  death  of  two  members  of  the  original 
advisory  committee,  both  of  whom  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
project.   Rodman  Paul,  Professor  Emeritus  of  History,  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  sent  a  hand-written  note  of  encouragement  just  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death  from  cancer.   Charles  Meyer,  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Geology,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  was  not  only 
an  advisor  but  was  also  on  the  list  of  people  to  be  interviewed,  because 
of  the  significance  of  his  recognition  of  the  importance  of  plate 
tectonics  in  the  genesis  of  copper  deposits.   His  death  in  1987  ended 
both  roles. 

Thanks  are  due  to  other  members  of  the  advisory  committee  who  have 
helped  in  selecting  interviewees,  suggesting  research  topics,  and  raising 
funds . 


ii 


Unfortunately,  by  the  time  the  project  was  organized  several  of  the 
original  list  of  interviewees  were  no  longer  available  and  others  were  in 
failing  health;  therefore,  arrangements  for  interviews  were  begun  even 
without  established  funding. 

The  project  was  presented  to  the  San  Francisco  section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Petroleum  Engineers 
(AIME)  on  "Old-timers  Night,"  March  10,  1986,  when  Philip  Read  Bradley, 
Jr.,  was  the  speaker.  This  section  and  the  Southern  California  section 
provided  initial  funding  and  organizational  sponsorship. 

The  Northern  and  Southern  California  sections  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  to  the  AIME  (WAAIME) ,  the  California  Mining  Association,  and 
the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of  America  (MMSA)  were  early 
supporters.   Several  alumni  of  the  University  of  California  College  of 
Engineering  donated  in  response  to  a  letter  from  Professor  James  Evans, 
the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Materials  Science  and  Mineral 
Engineering.   Other  individual  and  corporate  donors  are  listed  in  the 
volumes.   The  project  is  ongoing,  and  funds  continue  to  be  sought. 

Some  members  of  the  AIME,  WAAIME,  and  MMSA  have  been  particularly 
helpful:   Ray  Beebe ,  Katherine  Bradley,  Henry  Colen,  Ward  Downey,  David 
Muggins,  John  Kiely,  Noel  Kirshenbaum,  and  Cole  McFarland. 

The  first  five  interviewees  were  all  born  in  1904  or  earlier. 
Horace  Albright,  mining  lawyer  and  president  of  United  States  Potash 
Company,  was  ninety- six  years  old  when  interviewed.   Although  brief,  this 
interview  will  add  another  dimension  to  the  many  publications  about  a  man 
known  primarily  as  a  conservationist. 

James  Boyd  was  director  of  the  industry  division  of  the  military 
government  of  Germany  after  World  War  II,  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  dean  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  vice  president  of  Kennecott 
Copper  Corporation,  president  of  Copper  Range,  and  executive  director  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy.   He  had  reviewed  the 
transcript  of  his  lengthy  oral  history  just  before  his  death  in  November, 
1987.   In  1990,  he  was  inducted  into  the  National  Mining  Hall  of  Fame, 
Leadville,  Colorado. 

Philip  Bradley,  Jr. ,  mining  engineer,  was  a  member  of  the  California 
Mining  Board  for  thirty-two  years,  most  of  them  as  chairman.   He  also 
founded  the  parent  organization  of  the  California  Mining  Association,  as 
well  as  the  Western  Governors  Mining  Advisory  Council.   His  uncle, 
Frederick  Worthen  Bradley,  who  figures  in  the  oral  history,  was  in  the 
first  group  inducted  into  the  National  Mining  Hall  of  Fame,  Leadville, 
Colorado,  in  1988. 
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Frank  McQuiston,  metallurgist,  vice  president  of  Newmont  Mining 
Corporation,  died  before  his  oral  history  was  complete;  thirteen  hours  of 
taped  interviews  with  him  were  supplemented  by  three  hours  with  his 
friend  and  associate,  Robert  Shoemaker. 

Gordon  Oakeshott,  geologist,  was  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Geology  Teachers  and  chief  of  the  California  Division  of 
Mines  and  Geology. 

These  oral  histories  establish  the  framework  for  the  series; 
subsequent  oral  histories  amplify  the  basic  themes. 

Future  researchers  will  turn  to  these  oral  histories  to  learn  how 
decisions  were  made  which  led  to  changes  in  raining  engineering  education, 
corporate  structures,  and  technology,  as  well  as  public  policy  regarding 
minerals.   In  addition,  the  interviews  stimulate  the  deposit,  by 
interviewees  and  others,  of  a  number  of  documents,  photographs,  memoirs, 
and  other  materials  related  to  twentieth  century  mining  in  the  West. 
This  collection  is  being  added  to  The  Bancroft  Library's  extensive 
holdings . 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  is  under  the  direction  of  Willa 
Baum,  division  head,  and  under  the  administrative  direction  of  The 
Bancroft  Library. 

Interviews  were  conducted  by  Malca  Chall  and  Eleanor  Swent. 


Willa  K.  Baura,  Division  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Eleanor  Swent,  Project  Director 
Western  Mining  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Series 


October  1990 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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INTRODUCTION --by  Wayne  Dowdey 

Occasionally,  a  golfing  friend  asks  me,  "What  pleasures  you?"  My 
answer  is  "lots  of  things,  but  some  more  than  others."  Among  "more  than 
others"  it's  always  pleasant  to  talk  about  EIMCO  and  it  gives  me 
tremendous  satisfaction  to  offer  brief  introductory  remarks  about  Joseph 
Rosenblatt.   Joe  is  EIMCO  and  EIMCO  is  Joe. 

The  history  of  a  business  related  in  economic  jargon  of  facts  and 
figures  fails  in  many  ways  to  capture  the  essence  of  the  life  of  a 
corporation.   The  soul  of  a  business  does  not  exist  on  a  ledger  sheet. 
Men  and  women  interacting  with  other  men  and  women  and  the  resulting 
conflicts  and  crises  produce  real  history.  When  you  read  the  oral 
history  of  Joseph  Rosenblatt,  I  think  there  will  be  unveiled  a  drama  of 
the  personality  of  a  man  and  a  corporate  body. 

Although  I  never  knew  Nathan,  his  father,  or  Tillie,  his  mother,  I 
know  Joe  Rosenblatt  got  a  good  start- -"He  was  raised  right"- -undergirded 
by  the  fundamentals  of  spiritual  values,  the  differences  between  right 
and  wrong,  taught  that  honesty  and  integrity  builds  strength  and 
character.   Early  on  he  learned  that  adversity  and  pursuit  of  difficult 
things  can  make  one  strong. 

I  realize  introductory  comments  usually  outline  bare-bones 
biographical  data;  nevertheless,  because  Joe  has  been  my  friend  and 
mentor  for  forty- seven  years  I  am  going  to  dig  a  little  deeper,  for  this 
individual  is  much  more  than  a  summary  of  items  on  a  biographical  laundry 
list. 

Leadership  is  one  word  that  best  describes  Joe.   Over  six  decades  he 
was  and  is  a  leader  because  he  cares --he  cares  about  his  company,  his 
community,  about  people,  and  about  the  future.   He  has  given  counsel, 
expertise,  time,  and  assets  to  numerous  civic,  educational,  and 
professional  organizations. 

Joe  taught  those  who  wanted  to  learn- -that  all  the  knowledge, 
technical  expertise,  work  ethic,  and  money  in  the  world  is  of  little 
value  without  the  leadership  to  put  it  to  use.   And  you  can't  teach 
leadership.   You  attain  it  by  living  and  struggling  and  learning  from 
experience. 

He  attained  a  leadership  position  because  he  met  the  challenges  he 
made  for  himself  and  his  company. 

Perhaps,  at  least  in  my  mind,  one  of  Joe's  more  significant  business 
attributes  is  his  customer  focus.   His  mission  in  life—whether  he 
realized  it  or  not—was  to  create  customers,  and  to  keep  them.  After 


that  he  knew  revenue  and  profits  would  follow.   Customer  focus  to  him  was 
a  blend  of  product  quality  and  service  quality. 

In  1945,  when  I  left  Republic  Steel  with  a  reasonable  salary  to  take 
a  sales  job  with  EIMCO  (at  a  lower  salary  plus  commissions),  I  had  no 
sales  experience --but  I  did  have  determination,  a  fair  amount  of  energy, 
and  some  apprehension.   Then  during  my  first  meeting  with  Joe  in  Chicago 
in  1946  he  said  to  me,  "Wayne,  it's  really  rather  easy.   Customers  want 
understanding,  a  degree  of  caring  and  individual  attention.   And  they 
want  responsiveness". 

This  lesson  was  exemplified  later  in  the  year  when  I  was  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  calling  on  Fenix  &  Scisson,  a  tunnel  contractor.   Joe 
Rosenblatt  phoned  from  Salt  Lake  Thursday  evening. 

"Wayne,  Mr.  McMurray,  manager  of  Feldspar  Flotation  Corporation, 
Spruce  Pine,  North  Carolina,  has  a  problem  with  a  Model  12B  Rocker 
Shovel.   Go  to  Spruce  Pine  and  resolve  his  problem." 

I  said,  "Sure,  I'm  leaving  for  home  in  Birmingham  tomorrow  and  will 
travel  to  Spruce  Pine  on  Monday"  (in  those  days  we  travelled  by  auto). 

"Wayne,  I  don't  think  you  understand  what  I  said.   The  customer 
needs  you  now." 

After  driving  1,100  miles,  I  arrived  in  Spruce  Pine  about  ten 
o'clock  Saturday  night  and  knocked  on  Mr.  McMurray 's  door  at  8:00  a.m. 
Sunday.   He  took  me  to  church  and  after  lunch  I  adjusted  the  Model  12B. 
During  the  next  three  years,  Mr.  McMurray  purchased  four  12Bs  and  two 
Model  21s  (without  a  competitive  bid) . 

Another  description  word  that  keeps  cropping  up  when  talking  about 
Joe  Rosenblatt  is  charisma. 

In  1957  Joe  asked  me  to  meet  him  in  New  York  to  call  on  key 
customers,  one  of  which  was  Anaconda.   We  were  a  little  late  in  delivery 
of  four  large  vacuum  filters  for  an  Anaconda  concentrator.   Bill  Wraight, 
chief  metallurgist,  sat  behind  an  imposing  desk  in  his  spacious  office 
and  "chewed"  on  Joe  for  about  thirty  minutes  —  and  said,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?" 

Joe  then  had  opportunity  to  explain  the  material  and  manufacturing 
problem,  and  told  Bill  he  had  come  to  New  York  to  make  sure  Bill 
understood.   As  we  were  leaving  and  shaking  hands  Joe  said,  "I  am  going 
back  to  Salt  Lake  and  make  sure  your  filters  are  shipped  in  two  weeks. 
And  Bill,  remember  this:  those  filters  will  be  making  money  for  Anaconda 
for  the  next  twenty  years". 
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Bill  smiled,  put  his  hand  on  Joe's  shoulder,  and  said,  "Joe,  we're 
going  to  buy  two  more  EIMCO  filters  next  year  —  so  get  cracking." 
Charisma- -Joe  did  this  in  a  warm,  friendly,  personal  manner  that  comes 
naturally  to  anyone  who  enjoys  selling. 

However  isolated  Salt  Lake  City  was  from  world  markets,  early  on  Joe 
well  understood  the  international  scene.  When  in  1947  I  first  walked 
through  the  EIMCO  shipping  floor  and  dock,  I  counted  labeled  boxes  going 
to  twenty- seven  different  foreign  countries.   Mineralized  areas  of 
Europe,  Africa,  South  America,  Canada,  and  the  Far  East  became  excellent 
and  profitable  markets. 

Japan  with  its  unique  culture  and  business  practices  had  become  a 
significant  market  when  in  the  early  1950s  Joe  realized  EIMCO  must 
manufacture  there.   He  made  a  license  agreement  with  Mitsui,  one  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  Japan.   Mr.  Yamashita,  a  top  executive,  visited 
EIMCO  in  Salt  Lake  in  1959.   In  1990,  thirty-one  years  later,  Joe 
received  a  phone  call  from  Mr.  Yamashita,  then  retired  chief  executive  of 
Mitsui,  who  was  in  New  York  City.   Remembering  Mr.  Rosenblatt  very  well, 
he  wished  to  visit  again  in  Salt  Lake  City.   He  did,  and  there  was  a  warm 
get-together  between  two  charming  friends  (more  charisma). 

The  French  government  recognized  Joe's  contribution  to  its  mining 
industry  by  awarding  its  Medal  of  Honor. 

Based  on  his  legacy,  EIMCO  remains  an  international  company. 

For  sixty- two  years  now,  Joe  has  enjoyed  the  continuing  support  of 
his  wife  Evelyn- -a  lady  of  culture,  refinement,  and  immense  common  sense, 
whose  presence  makes  a  positive  difference  to  all  associated  with  her. 

Joe  and  Evelyn  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  four  children: 
Norman,  Steve,  Toby,  and  Mindy--and  their  nine  grandchildren  and  three 
great -  grandchildren . 

Finally,  I  am  sure  that  Joseph  Rosenblatt,  looking  back  on  the 
growth  and  productivity  of  EIMCO,  and  its  impact  on  the  mining  and 
mineral  industries  worldwide,  may  have  greater  pride  in  EIMCO 's 
contribution  to  the  building  of  individuals  than  in  the  products  it 
turned  out. 

Joe's  mode  of  operation  eliminated  needless  rules --this  allowed 
people  as  much  freedom  and  mobility  as  possible  as  long  as  they  produced 
good  results  and  didn't  interfere  with  others. 
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I  guess  from  a  very  personal  standpoint- -what  pleasured  me  most  is 
when,  about  once  a  year,  Joe  would  say  "Wayne,  I'm  glad  you're  here." 


Wayne  Dowdey 

Vice  President  (retired),  EIMCO 
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INTRODUCTION --by  Berne  Schepman 


Working  for  Joseph  Rosenblatt  and  sharing  his  friendship  for  almost 
forty  years  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  in  my  life.   These 
feelings  also  are  shared  by  my  wife  Grace,  as  we  have  valued  highly  our 
personal  relationships  with  Joe,  Evelyn,  and  their  family. 

I  left  Esso  Standard  Oil,  now  EXXON,  to  join  EIMCO  as  a  junior 
engineer  in  a  newly  formed  Research  and  Development  Department  managed  by 
one  of  my  former  professors,  Dr.  Donald  Dahlstrom.   Coming  from  one  of 
America's  largest  corporations,  I  never  expected  to  meet  Mr.  Rosenblatt 
for  years,  if  ever.   But  within  a  few  months  a  meeting  was  held  at  our 
new  R&D  Center  and  not  only  did  Mr.  Rosenblatt  attend  in  person,  but  he 
expected  all  of  us  to  address  him  as  "Joe."   It  soon  was  obvious  that 
this  was  not  an  informality  for  appearance  purposes.   Not  only  did  the 
other  employees  address  him  as  Joe,  but  everyone  considered  him  a  good 
friend  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  his  role  as  "the  boss." 

Joe's  style  of  management  was  truly  unique.   He  established  a  close 
personal  relationship  with  hundreds  of  employees  including  those  in  the 
shops  and  engineering  departments  as  well  as  the  upper  and  middle 
managers.   A  significant  share  of  the  business  was  in  the  overseas 
markets  and  employees  of  EIMCO  or  our  distributors  often  came  to  Salt 
Lake  for  training  or  meetings.   On  those  occasions  Joe  and  Evelyn,  or 
Joe's  brother  Morris  and  his  wife  Molly,  would  invite  the  visitors  to 
their  homes  on  the  weekends  for  relaxation  and  lunch  or  dinner.   They 
often  would  include  employees  from  other  parts  of  the  US  who  also  were  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

On  several  of  these  occasions  I  established  friendships  with  men 
from  South  Africa  and  Europe  who  were  involved  in  other  EIMCO  divisions. 
This  fraternal  spirit  which  was  established  and  nurtured  by  Joe  and  his 
family  through  these  experiences  was  helpful  for  all  of  us  as  we  later 
worked  together  in  different  roles. 

After  we  were  better  acquainted  and  I  felt  comfortable  in  asking 
questions  about  the  formation  of  "our  company,"  Joe  explained  how  his 
father  came  to  Salt  Lake  and  the  process  the  family  went  through  in 
establishing  EIMCO.   Joe  and  his  family  represent  the  very  best  in  the 
American  tradition  of  entrepreneurship  with  the  courage,  vision,  wisdom, 
and  integrity  that  has  served  our  nation  so  well.   Their  contributions  to 
Utah  and  the  many  companies  throughout  the  world  that  have  and  continue 
to  use  EIMCO  products  are  substantial. 
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I  also  have  a  strong  admiration  for  Joe's  deep  religious  faith  which 
I  believe  contributed  greatly  to  the  warm  mutual  respect  he  developed 
with  businessmen,  employees,  and  other  associates  throughout  the  world. 
Although  we  have  different  beliefs,  working  for  a  leader  with  whom  I 
could  share  a  faith  in  God  always  was  important  to  me. 

Joe  also  had  a  close  relationship  with  the  Mormon  community  in  Salt 
Lake.   Although  it  was  obvious  from  Joe's  involvement  in  state  and  local 
affairs,  this  was  manifested  in  a  personal  way  for  me  the  first  Christmas 
after  Joe  retired.   The  local  bishop  came  to  the  EIMCO  office  to  see  Joe 
and  was  referred  to  me.   He  explained  that  Joe  always  contributed 
generously  to  their  programs  and  he  hoped  to  continue  the  good 
relationship  between  the  church  and  the  company.  When  I  called  Joe  to 
ask  him  for  counsel,  he  explained  that  the  relationship  was  personal 
rather  than  corporate,  and  asked  me  to  have  the  bishop  call  him. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  Joe  retired  from  EIMCO, 
particularly  when  we  were  still  living  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I  sought  Joe's 
counsel  on  a  regular  basis.   The  first  time  I  asked  for  his  help,  he 
explained  that  he  would  give  advice  freely  only  on  the  basis  that  it  be 
considered  counsel  and  not  as  a  mandate,  for  now  the  decisions  had  to  be 
made  by  those  of  us  responsible  for  managing  the  company.   I  have 
discussed  this  with  many  of  my  friends  who  succeeded  very  successful  men 
and  none  had  a  similar  experience.   Joe  was  always  willing  to  help  EIMCO 
and  later  ENVIROTECH,  and  many  of  us  received  valuable  advice  from  him  in 
the  years  since  he  retired. 

Grace  and  I  continue  to  enjoy  our  visits  with  Joe  and  Evelyn.   Every 
experience  is  rewarding,  not  only  personally,  but  also  because  we  gain 
new  insights  into  personal  and  public  issues  with  which  we  are  concerned. 
We  look  forward  to  continuing  these  times  together  with  friends  we  hold 
in  great  love  and  respect. 

Berne  Schepman 

President,  the  Adair  Company; 

former  president,  EIMCO  and  ENVIROTECH 

March  25,  1992 

San  Carlos,  California 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -Joseph  Rosenblatt 


Joseph  Rosenblatt,  founder  of  EIMCO,  was  selected  for  participation 
in  the  oral  history  series  on  Western  Mining  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
because  of  his  critical  role  in  mechanization  of  underground  mining.   Mr. 
Rosenblatt  received  the  award  of  Knight  Commander,  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France  in  recognition  for  his  world  contributions  to  mechanized  mining. 

In  1926,  Mr.  Rosenblatt  took  over  Eastern  Iron  and  Metal  Company,  a 
small  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  dealer  in  used  mining  equipment.   Later  he 
changed  the  name  to  EIMCO.   In  1934,  the  development  of  the  EIMCO-Finlay 
loader  at  the  Anaconda  Company's  North  Lily  Mine  in  Utah  was  a  major 
technological  breakthrough.   The  rocker -arm  mechanism  of  the  "mucking 
machine"  simulated  the  action  of  a  man  using  a  shovel  and  emancipated 
workers  from  one  of  the  industry's  most  hated  tasks.   Success  in  making 
and  marketing  this  machine  propelled  EIMCO  to  become  an  international 
leader  in  the  manufacture  of  loaders,  filters,  and  process  equipment. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  oral  history  series  on  mining,  it  was 
hoped  that  Mr.  Rosenblatt  might  be  available  for  interviewing.   His 
recollections  are  valuable  not  only  in  relation  to  the  history  of  mining 
technology  and  the  development  of  a  successful  company,  but  also  for  his 
interesting  family  history  and  his  accounts  of  many  civic  activities  and 
philanthropies . 

Berne  Schepman,  successor  to  Joseph  Rosenblatt  as  president  of 
EIMCO,  now  president  of  The  Adair  Company  and  a  friend  of  the  oral 
history  project,  made  the  arrangements  for  documenting  this  significant 
career.   A  letter  of  invitation  was  sent  to  Mr.  Rosenblatt  on  2 
January,  1991,  and  the  planning  session  was  held  in  a  conference  room  at 
The  Bancroft  Library  in  Berkeley  on  4  April,  1991.   Mr.  Rosenblatt  was  in 
the  area  as  a  guest  to  attend  meetings  of  the  directors  of  the  twelfth 
district  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  of  which  he  was  a  director  1953- 
1975,  the  longest  term  anyone  has  ever  served  with  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  first  two  interviews  were  held  on  11  and  12  April,  1991,  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  Rosenblatt  suite  at  the  Pan  Pacific  Hotel.   Four 
subsequent  interviews  were  held  in  the  beautiful  Rosenblatt  home  at  Eagle 
Gate  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  April  26,  27,  28,  and  29,  1991.   Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rosenblatt,  who  had  recently  celebrated  their  sixtieth  anniversary,  were 
charming  hosts  for  luncheons  at  the  venerable  Alta  Club  between  sessions; 
they  both  seem  immune  either  to  fatigue  or  annoyance. 
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Background  interviews  were  held  by  telephone  with  a  family  member, 
Sue  Taha;  a  niece,  Esther  Landa;  and  retired  EIMCO  vice  president  Wayne 
Dowdey.   Mr.  Schepman  also  contributed  some  informative  documents.   Toby 
Rosenblatt  sat  for  an  interview  in  his  San  Francisco  home,  and 
contributed  valuable  specific  data  as  well  as  a  warm  and  lively  sense  of 
his  father's  character. 

Berne  Schepman  and  Wayne  Dowdey  both  wrote  introductions  for  the 
volume.   The  tapes  of  the  interviews  are  available  for  study  at  The 
Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Eleanor  Swent,  Project  Director 
Western  Mining  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  series 


June  1992 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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JOSEPH  ROSENBLATT 
Family  Information 


Joseph  Rosenblatt 

b:  Jan.  13,  1903 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Wife:  Evelyn  Faye  Benowitz  Rosenblatt 
b:  Feb.  28,  1910 

Ogden ,  Utah 
m:  Sept.  4,  1930 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Parents:  Nathan  Rosenblatt 
b:  May  1,  1866 

Brest-Litovsk,  Russia 
d:  Feb.  16,  1946 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
m:  Aug.  18,  1888 

Denver,  Colorado 

Tillie  Sheinbaum 
b:  May  11,  1867 

Brest-Litovsk,  Russia 
d:  July  10,  1936 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Siblings:  Simon  Rosenblatt 
b:  Jun  21,  1889 

Denver ,  Colorado 
d:  Jan.  21,  1948 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Morris  Samuel  Rosenblatt 
b:  Jan.  22,  1891 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
d:  Jun.  4,  1965 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Children,  Grandchildren  and  Great  Grandchildren: 

Norman  Lawrence  Rosenblatt 
b:  Dec.  4,  1931 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
m:  Nan  Chisholm  Rosenblatt 
Aug.  4,  1955 
Westfield,  Mass. 

children:  Darcey  Cogswell  Rosenblatt 
b:  May  25,  1956 

Coronado,  Calif, 
m:  David  Aldrich  Greenburg 
Oct.  7,  1989 
San  Francisco,  Calif 
Joshua  Chisholm  Rosenblatt 
b:   Jun  4,  1958 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
m:  Katherine  L.  Reade  Rosenblatt 
Jun  27,  1982 
Edgartown ,  Mass 

children:  Sarah  Chisholm  Rosenblatt 
b:  Oct.  11,  1987 
Rockville,  MD. 
Allison  Woodland  Rosenblatt 
b:  Mar  20,  1990 

Rockville,  MD. 

Jessica  Brooke  Rosenblatt  Joseph 
b:  Feb.  8,  1961 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
m:  Marc  Dana  Joseph 
Aug.  18,  1984 
Napa,  Calif. 

children:  Benjamin  Louis  Joseph 
b:  Aug.  12,  1989 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Jacob  Francis  Joseph 
b:  July  6,  1992 

San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Elihu  William  Rosenblatt 
b:  Sep.  12,  1967 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Stephen  Lewis  Rosenblatt 
b:  Aug.  7,  1934 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
m:  Sally  Snow 

Nov.  23,  1960 
Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
divorced,  1977 

m:  Martha  Davenport  Blackwell 
April  13,  1986 
San  Francisco,  Calif, 
children:  Gideon  Rosenblatt 
b:  July  5,  1963 

Tel  Aviv,  Israel 
Jody  Rosenblatt 
b:  April  12,  1965 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Natasha  Rosenblatt 
b:  Nov.  20,  1969 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Toby  Rosenblatt 
b:  July  8,  1938 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
m:  Sally  Krill  Rosenblatt 
March  30,  1971 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

children:   James  Noah  (Jamie)  Rosenblatt 
b:  May  14,  1973 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Adam  Rosenblatt 
b:  Oct.  30,  1977 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mindy  Evelyn  Rosenblatt 
b:  Jan.  21,  1953 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


I   EARLY  YEARS,  1903  TO  1926 
[Interview  1:  April  11,  1991 ]##l 

Beginnings  in  Salt  Lake  Citv.  Utah 


Swent:       Mr.  Rosenblatt,  let's  begin  by  letting  you  tell  us  where  and 
when  you  were  born  and  something  about  your  family. 

Rosenblatt:   I  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  corner  of  6th  South- -my 
family's  home,  of  course --on  the  corner  of  6th  South,  or  8th 
South  and  State  Street,  on  January  the  13th,  1903. 

Swent:       You  had  older  brothers? 

Rosenblatt:   Two  older  brothers.   My  oldest  brother  was  Simon,  who  was 

fourteen  years  older,  and  my  other  brother,  Morris,  who  was 
twelve  years  older. 

Swent:       Were  there  sisters  as  well?  Did  you  have  sisters  also? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   Just  the  three  of  us. 

Swent:       So  you  must  have  been  especially  welcome. 

Rosenblatt:   [Laughter]  One  was  never  sure  in  those  years,  but  as  time  has 
gone  along,  I  came  to  realize  that  —  the  fact  that  they  were 
older,  and  were  grown  and  out  of  the  house  while  I  was  still  a 
child  and  I,  therefore,  was  an  only  child  around  my  parents -- 
was  a  substantial  advantage  in  many  ways.   And,  I  think,  set 
habits  and  standards  that  molded  my  years  all  the  time.   I  was 
not  dependent  upon  outside  activities.   My  mother  used  to  love 
to  turn  on  the  phonograph  and  my  father  read  extensively  and, 
as  I've  thought  about  it,  he  always  sat  in  a  very  firm, 
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straight,  upright  chair  and  would  sit  for  hours,  reading.  And 
now,  heavens,  I've  got  to  have  one  that's  got  ups  and  downs 
and  back  supports  and  everything  [laughter],  and  I  tire. 


Familv  Orizins  in  Brest -Litovsk.  Russia 


Swent:       Were  your  parents  educated  people? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   Well,  they  were  self-educated,  yes.   My  father's 
education  was  limited  to  that  which  was  available  to  a 
youngster  in  this  big  industrial  town  in  Russia  called  Brest- 
Litovsk.   It  was  an  industrial  city  and  the  only  schooling 
that  was  open  was  that  which  came  through  the  Hebrew  school. 
And  he  was  well -versed  in  Biblical  stuff,  if  you  please,  but 
that  was  it.   My  mother  was  bitter  about  it  all  her  life,  that 
education  was  denied  to  women,  not  only  because  that  was  part 
of  orthodox  Judaism,  but  it  was  the  way  of  life  throughout 
that  part  of  Europe. 

Swent:       Was  she  from  the  same  city? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  the  same  city.   But,  you  may  remember,  if  you  read 
[Robert  K. ]  Massie's  magnificent  biography  of  Peter  the 
Great- -there  it  was  made  clear  that  the  Czarinas,  through  the 
centuries,  were  totally  illiterate  and  the  only  exception  came 
out  of  Catherine  the  Great.   Sheer  power,  you  know- -got 
herself  educated.   But  I  can  hear  my  mother  saying,  "Now  that 
kind  of  orthodox  nonsense,  you  men  have  got  to  realize  that's 
not  God's  religion.   That's  you  fellows!   That's  your  idea  of 
religion!   That  women  cannot  have  education  and  cannot  be 
equal  always . H 

Swent:       She  had  taught  herself,  then,  after  she  came  to  America? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  it  was  a  struggle,  a  bitter  struggle.   While  her  father 
was  educated  and  a  successful  businessman,  there  was  no 
recognized  or  accepted  responsibility  to  educate  a  girl  child. 

Let  me  divert  a  bit.   All  general  business  activities 
were  forbidden  to  Jews  except  two:  local  transportation  and 
lumbering  or  wood  supply.   Her  father  had  the  franchise  for 
hauling  and  moving  in  the  city.   My  father's  family  had  a 
small  mill  and  stocked  and  sold  sized  lumber. 

There  is  a  condition  which  affected  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  families  in  those  years.   There  were  no  doctors,  just 


neighborhood  midwives.   There  was  no  medicine  even  remotely 
close  to  what  it  is  that  we  think  of  today.   There  was  no 
sanitation.   There  was  nothing  which  represented  the 
equivalent  of  hospitals,  so  children  were  born  in  homes  under, 
well,  almost  primitive  conditions.   Not  that  that  area  was 
worse  than  others  but  it  was  a  way  of  life  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and,  of  course,  in  the  previous  years.   Mothers 
frequently  lost  their  lives  in  birth  of  children;  this 
happened  both  in  my  mother's  family  and  in  my  father's  family. 
My  father  was  the  oldest  in  his  family.  1  don't  know  how  many 
there  were --don't  remember  now.   His  father  shortly  after 
remarried  and  the  same  thing  happened  in  my  mother's  family. 
So  the  trauma  of  becoming  a  stepchild  at  age  eight  had  its 
levelling  effect  upon  people,  and  the  products  of  that  kind  of 
an  environment  had  no  concept  of  recreation  or  fun  or 
anything.   Just  the  very  fact  of  living  was  so  difficult  that 
it  was  all-consuming. 

So,  she  came  to  the  United  States  really  as  a  child.   I 
don't  know- -don't  remember  the  exact  age,  but  she  was  sixteen, 
seventeen,  eighteen,  somewhere  in  there.   My  father  was  a  few 
years  older. 

Swent:       He  had  come  as  a  young  boy  on  his  own? 

Rosenblatt:   By  himself—on  his  own.   And  he--.   He  didn't  have  any  more 

ideas  as  to  what  this  girl  that  was  being  sent  to  be  his  wife 
looked  like  or  anything.   He  knew  who  her  family  was  and 
remembered  seeing  her  running  around  the  neighborhood.   Her 
own  habits--.   She  used  to  tell  me  the  horror  of  crossing  the 
ocean  in  the  steerage--.   She  would  sit  there  with  tears 
running  down  her  face  describing  it.   That  constant  nightmare 
left  her  with  an  intuitive  fear  of  water.   So  even  walking—we 
used  to  come  to  San  Francisco  frequently— even  walking  on  the 
pier,  she  would  tighten  up.   But  she  repeated  often  that  when 
she  got  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  my  father  expected  the 
maintenance  of  a  kosher  household,  she  says  they  would  bring 
meat  and  poultry  in  from  Denver  where  that  was  the  only  source 
of  people  who  knew  how  to  treat  food  with  the  traditional 
uncertainty  of  kosher  requirements ,  and  it  would  arrive 
spoiled  and  she  just  declared--. 

"No  more,"  she'd  tell  Dad.   "That's  the  end  of  that.   We 
will  have  a  household  like  everybody  else  has  and  we  will  make 
our  requirements  of  cleanliness  and  sanitation."   Eleanor,  it 
so  ingrained  itself  in  her  whole  thinking  that  she  became  a 
slave  to  cleanliness.   Absolute  slave.   This  big  house  that  we 
lived  in  later  years  had  to  be  dusted  twice  a  day.   The  floors 
had  to  be  polished  every  week.   That  was  part  of  the 
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requirement  that  I  was  subjected  to.   When  you  came  home,  you 
had  these  duties  to  take  care  of.  You  gave  nothing  else 
consideration  until  that  was  done. 

Swent:       Did  she  do  it  herself?  Did  she  have  household  help? 

Rosenblatt:   In  my  years,  she  had  help.   I  don't  remember  it  in  any  other 
way. 

Swent:       So  she  had  come  also  alone,  with  no  family- - 
Rosenblatt:   Alone.   No  family. 


Father.  Nathan  Rosenblatt 


Swent:       And  your  father  came,  the  legend  says,  at  thirteen. 
Rosenblatt:   Fourteen.   He  came  when  he  was  fourteen. 

Swent:       As  you  mentioned  when  we  were  talking  yesterday,  so  much 
legend  has  grown  up  around  this  wonderful  story. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  well,  there's  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  as  I  remember  his 

talking  through  the  years,  his  hatred  of  Russia.   Any  thing 
that  came  known  in  the  news  or  people  would  talk  about,  he 
would  just  not  permit  conversations  about  that  in  his 
presence.   He  was  a  very  charitable  man  and  a  kind  man.   He 
always  sent  sums  to  his  father  and  to  people  who  later  came 
along  as  members  of  the  family  that  he  had  never  known.   So-- 

Swent:       He  became  a  passionately  patriotic  American? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  yes,  he  would--.   I  never  knew  him  to  hear  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  but  what  he  cried.   I  do  the  same  thing. 

Swent:       It  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  too!   It's  too  bad  we've  lost  some 
of  that  fervor,  isn't  it?   It's  hard  to  pass  it  on. 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  he  was  so  much  aware.   He  would  tell  about  when  his 

father  came  to  him  one  night  and  he  said,  "Pack  your  things. 
Hah!"   He  pushed  him  out  the  door  and  he  said,  "I  don't  know 
what's  going  to  happen  to  you."  But  he  says,  "I  do  know  what 
will  happen  if  you  stay  here.   So  maybe  this  is  a  chance." 

We  set  standards  for  ourselves.   Our  natural  inclination 
to  complain  about  what  we  feel  are  short -comings  or 


Swent : 


unreasonable  demands  on  our  time  and  our  convictions--.  He 
would  say,  "1  can't  tell  you  what  it  meant  to  come  to  this 
town  as  a  kid.   1  didn't  know  any  [English]  language  and  1  had 
to  fight  for  everything  and  my  total  assets  was  a  thin  dime." 
I  say  to  myself,  "I  can't  do  it.   I  just  can't  conceive  that 
it  was  possible."  But,  then,  you  bring  yourself  to  understand 
that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  that,  particularly  in  Utah.   It 
was  shortly  after  the  Mormons  had  come  with  pushcarts- - 
unbelievable  disadvantages --so  that  the  struggle  to  live  did 
something  to  the  people.   The  need  for  work  in  order  to  live 
created  an  ethic  of  work  that  was  highly  respected  in  my  own 
family  and  generally  in  the  community. 

How  did  your  father  happen  to  go  to  Salt  Lake? 


Rosenblatt:   Oh,  well,  I  thought  that-- 


Swent : 


It's  in  the  legend,  of  course,  but  tell  about  that. 


Rosenblatt:   Well,  his  ticket  that  his  father  had  given  him  was  to  Denver. 
He  didn't  even  stop  in  New  York.   This  is  before  Ellis  Island. 
He  had  the  ticket  to  Denver  and  they  just  shoved  him  right  on 
through.   His  father  had  given  him  a  letter  to  a  man  that  he 
had  helped  to  leave  Russia  and  go  to  America.   The  letter 
said,  "This  is  my  boy.   If  you  can  help  him,  I'll  appreciate 
it."  Well,  when  Dad  got  there --the  family's  name  was 
Radinsky- -in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1880,  they  had  nothing 
and  Dad  says,  "It  was  a  question  of  begging  for  food  and  it 
was  obvious  that  they  had  another  mouth  to  feed—was  just 
overwhelming.   They  couldn't  know  how  to  deal  with  it."   So, 
through  the  remaining  months  of  those  early  winter  months ,  he 
somehow  got  word  that  he  might  have  a  chance  in  a  place  called 
Salt  Lake.   My  own  remembrance  of  the  detail  there  is  not 
clear,  but  at  any  rate  he  got  himself  to  Salt  Lake,  either 
working  in  the  railroad  as  a  water  boy  or  bumming  a  ride,  or 
something. 

When  he  got  to  Salt  Lake,  it  was  May  1,  1880.   He  went 
to  see  Mr.  Auerbach- -somebody  told  him,  "Go  see  Auerbach." 
There  were  the  three  Auerbach  brothers- -one  of  them  was  a 
bachelor  —  and  either  out  of  pity  or  out  of  other  motives, 
Auerbach- -they  then  had  the  beginnings  of  their  dry  good  store 
which  later  grew  into  a  very  large  place- -and  he  says,  "I'll 
give  you  a  pushcart  and  load  it  with  stuff.   You  just  go 
around  town  and  sell  it.   I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  paper 
telling  what  to  do,  how  much  to  ask  and  so  forth." 


Swent : 


Were  they  also  Russian,  so  that  they  could  speak  to  him? 


Rosenblatt:   No,  they  were  Germans. 

Swent:       So  there  was  a  language  barrier  there? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh  yes,  Yiddish  was  the  only—and  Auerbachs  knew  very  little 
of  that.   But  Dad- -if  it  was  a  handicap,  it  was  simply 
something  he  had  to  get  over.   He  would  say,  "I  don't  like  to 
talk  about  those  years.   There  was  no  fun."  [Laughter] 

Swent:       I'm  sure  not.   Did  he  live  with  the  Auerbachs  also? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  no.   Wherever  there  was  a  place  to  wrap  a  blanket  around 

him.   Then,  he  got  word  that  Mother  was  coming,  was  being  sent 
over. 

Swent:       Let's  get  your  parents'  names.   Your  father  was  Nathan,  and 
your  mother  was--? 

Rosenblatt:  Tilly. 

Swent:  Oh,  not  Matilda? 

Rosenblatt:  No,  just  Tilly. 

Swent:  Just  Tilly.   Okay.   All  right. 

Rosenblatt:   He  realized  that  he  couldn't  bring  her  to  Salt  Lake  City.   It 
was  primitive  and  there  were  no  other  Jewish  families.   He  was 
already  upset  as  to  how  he  was  going  to  handle  this  kind  of  a 
thing.   No  capital.   But  he  had  had  some  savings  so  he  said— 

Swent:       Was  he  still  with  the  pushcart,  then? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  had  outgrown  the  pushcart  but  he 
made  a  success  of  the  pushcart.   So  he  went  to  Denver. 
Mother's  ticket  also  was  to  Denver,  and  he  met  her  for  the 
first  time  in  Denver  and  immediately  sought  out  a--I  don't 
think  a  rabbi  because  that  would  be  a  little  too  expensive  — 
what  a  think  was  known  as  a  shamus  in  those  years.   They  were 
married.   This  comment,  Eleanor,  dear,  is  something  I've  never 
even—I've  talked  to  myself  about  it.   I  say,  "Imagine  a  young 
man  who  then  was  about  eighteen,  had  never  seen  a  woman 
without  any  clothes  on  and  he  was—he  couldn't  wait.   And 
Mother  who  was  full  of  fear..."   So,  neither  one  of  them  knew 
anything— not  the  slightest  notion  of  what  sex  was. 

But,  things  didn't  go  well  in  Denver;  it  was  still  a 
struggle.   My  brother  Simon— the  oldest  brother  — about  nine 
months  after  they  first  met,  was  born  in  Denver  and  then, 


shortly  after  that,  Dad  said,  "Let's  go  back  to  Salt  Lake." 
So,  back  they  came.   That  was  in  about  1884. 

Swent:       There  were  regular  trains  by  then? 
Rosenblatt:   There  was  a  regular  train,  yes. 

And  the  first  house  on  8th  South  and  State  Street  —  the 
house  was  in  the  front  and  the  scrap  yard  was  in  the  back. 
Mother,  of  course,  was  always  telling  that  she  always  pitched 
in,  but  that  kind  of  an  arrangement  was  one  that  she  was  going 
to  put  an  end  to  as  soon  as  she  could.   They  moved--!  guess  it 
was  about  1907  or  1908  to  a  new  terrace  that  had  been  built 
upon  6th  South  and  State  Street  by  Mr.  Kearns- -Thomas  Kearns-- 
the  newspaper  man  and  the  mining  man.   When  I  knew  what  things 
like  that  meant,  the  story  was  that  he  built  the  terrace  so 
that  he  could  have  his  mistress  in  the  front. 


Mother.  Tillv  Rosenblatt 


Swent:       Did  your  mother  learn  English? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes.   She  was  not  fluent  and  writing  was  a  great  struggle 
for  her-- 


Rosenblatt:   She  expressed  herself  very  well. 

Swent:       What  did  your  parents  speak  to  each  other? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  their  own  patched  up  English.   Dad  would  remember 
Yiddish  expressions,  in  which  he  was  quite  fluent. 

Swent:       Did  they  speak  Russian? 

Rosenblatt:   Russian?  No.   No.   I  never  heard  them  speak  Russian.   Dad 
would  have  been-  - 

Swent:       --opposed  to  that? 
Rosenblatt:   --opposed  to  that. 

Swent:       Did  you  boys  --did  the  boys,  your  brothers  or  you  learn 
Yiddish? 


Rosenblatt: 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


No. 

It  was  English  in  your  home? 

Yes. 

Did  your  mother  have  any  women  friends? 

Oh,  yes.   In  later  years. 

Must  have  been  fearfully  lonely  at  first. 

Yes.   For  sure,  it  was.   But  she  was  a  strong  character.   In 
many  ways,  a  rebel.   My  father  built  the  first  synagogue  in 
Utah  and  she  gave  notice--.   Her  family  was  a  step  or  two 
ahead  of --in  the  uncertainty  of  the  social  ladder,  her  family 
was  a  little  bit  ahead,  and  her  mother's  family  was 
considerably  ahead.   They  came  from  Odessa  and  they  were,  she 
said,  educated  people.   She  would  always  emphasize  that  her 
aunt  was  also  educated.   Dad  would  say,  "Okay.   All  right." 
[laughter] 

Covering  his  ears,  [laughter] 

She  said  to  him,  "When  that  synagogue  is  built,  the 
traditional  orthodoxy  of  putting  the  women  upstairs  will  not 
be  observed  in  this  building."  And  sure  enough,  when  it  was 
finished,  she  gathered  the  few  women--!  think  there  were  about 
eight  of  them- -and  downstairs  they  came.   They  moved  right  in, 
in  the  row  in  back  of  where  my  father  sat  and  throughout  the 
years  of  that  synagogue,  your  orthodox  rabbis  would  come  and 
they  would  say,  "We  can't  stay  here.   You  must  change  this." 

Mother  made  very  clear  —  she  had  enough  clout  in  those 
years- -"If  you  can't  live  with  this  kind  of  a  clear 
understanding  what  religion  means,  you  better  pack  your 
things,  and  out." 

I  like  her. 

You  would  have  loved  her.  She  was  a  handsome  woman,  very 
pretty  woman.  She  had  a- -only  two  blocks  away  from  where 
their  scrap  yards  were-- 


After  they  moved  them  from  the  house? 

After  they  moved.   She  had  a  pony  and  a  little  buggy, 
hitch  up  the  pony  and  come  up  and  get  her  and  she'd-- 


They'd 
I 


remember  when  I  first  went  to  school,  she  took  me  and  the 
pony,  and  the  wagon. 

Swent:       Did  she  help  your  father  in  the  business? 

Rosenblatt:   She  offered  criticisms --abundantly.  [Laughter]   She  was--. 
When  they  got  into  the  difficulties  on  the  steel  mill  after 
the  first  war,  she  was  the  only  one  who  had  saved  anything. 
"Enough  of  this  moaning  and  feeling  sorry  for  yourselves. 
I've  got  this.   Here  it  is." 

Swent:       How  had  she  saved  it? 

Rosenblatt:   Out  of  household.   She  could  do  more  with-- 

Swent:       Your  father  must  have  given  her  a  portion. 

Rosenblatt:   A  portion,  yes.   A  minimum  portion.   As  I  remember,  for  years, 
her  allowance  was  twenty- five  dollars  a  week,  which  was  to 
supply  the  household  with  food,  all  other  necessary- - 

Swent:       And  she  stretched  it. 


Young  Joseph  Rosenblatt's  Role:  Driver  and  Helper 


Swent:       Did  you  help  your  father? 
Rosenblatt:  Yes,  yes,  as  soon  as  I  was  able. 
Swent:       At  what  age  were  you  considered  able? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  I  didn't--.   They  were--.   Circumstances  were 

considerably  better  when  I  grew  up.   Dad  did  not  drive  a  car 
and  neither  did  mother,  and  my  brothers  were  gone,  so  the 
buggy  that  Dad  kept  for  himself  and  the  sled- -sled  in  the 
winter  time --snows  were  heavy  in  those  years.   What  great  fun 
it  was!   The  three  of  us  would  get  in  the  sled  and  we  would  go 
riding.  And  then  he  had  a  buggy.   After  that- -immediately 
after  school,  I  would  always  go  home  and  do  whatever  driving 
he  wanted  me  to  do  for  him.   I  started  driving  when  I  was 
twelve  years  old. 


Swent : 


Driving? 
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Rosenblatt:   A  car. 

Swent:       A  car.   Oh,  you  had  a  car;  even  though  he  didn't  drive,  he  got 
a  car? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   He  had  a  car. 
Swent:       What  kind  of  car  was  it? 

Rosenblatt:   The  first  one  was  an  electric.   And  then  they  got  a- -I  guess -- 
a  Buick  or  an  EMF,  or  something. 

Swent:       He  was  getting  more  prosperous  by  then. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  yes. 

Swent:       What  school  did  you  go  to  when  you  started  school? 

Rosenblatt:   I  started  at  the  Grant  School  for  my  first—what  was  then  the 
equivalent  of  kindergarten.   Then  I  spent  the  whole  of  my 
elementary  schooling  years  at  the  Oquirrh  School. 

Swent:       How  big  a  town  was  Salt  Lake  City  in  1905,  say,  or  1910? 
Rosenblatt:   Oh,  twenty  or  twenty- five  thousand,  I  guess --big  town. 

Swent:       Did  you  have  any  problems  with  the  Mormon  [Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints]  children  at  school? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   No.   I  don't  ever  remember  anything.   I  always  did  well 
in  school.   They  would  pick  kids  out  of  fifth  or  sixth  grades 
who  had  charge  of  ringing  the  bell  at  recess  time.   That  was 
my  job  for  a  year. 

Swent:       This  was  an  honor,  I  supposr 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   Oh,  yes.   Then,  for  Li.icoln's  birthday,  the  kid  who 
recited  in  a  way  that  pleased  the  teacher  would  have  the 
privilege  of  reciting  the  Gettysburg  Address.   Oh,  I  loved  to 
do  that!   I  did  it  for  sixth,  seventh  grades. 

Never--.   In  most  of  my  years  of  elementary  school,  there 
were  no  other  Jewish  families.   None.   I  can't  recall  anybody 
ever  thinking  of  that.   My  mother  would  find  no  problems  about 
going  to  a  [Mormon]  ward  house.   Why  not?   Of  course,  Dad 
would  be- - [laughter] 


Swent : 


She  was  a  very  liberal  thinker,  wasn't  she? 
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Rosenblatt:   Yes,  very  much  so.   A  wonderful  cook.   My  own  wife,  who  has  no 
skills  in  the  kitchen,  of  which  she  is  the  first  to  admit,  I'm 
sure  tires  all  the  time  of  my  saying,  "Ah,  my  mother's  lemon 
pie!"  [laughter]  or  her  roasted  chickens.   Or  her  Sunday 
dinner.  You  know,  Eleanor,  those  relatively  simple  activities 
constituted  the  foundation  of  a  family- -Sunday  dinner,  or  the 
family  getting  together.   Or  the  assignment  of  tasks  within  a 
family's  own  organization. 

My  task  was  always  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  in  the 
years  when  I  was  able  to  do  that,  and  light  the  fire  for  the 
morning.   I  always  had  to  take  the  tub  from  beneath  the  icebox 
and  empty  the  water.   Then,  on  the  days  when  they  would 
deliver  coal,  ah,  I  would  dread  it  because  that  meant  that  my 
mother  was  going  to  be  demanding  all  kinds  of  extra  cleaning. 

Swent:       You  did  burn  coal? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   Salt  Lake  City  in  those  years  was  a  fearful  place 

because  we  were  burning  soft  coal.   There  was  no  other  way. 
In  the  wintertime,  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  smoke  so  that 
when  spring  came--.   Nowadays,  you  know,  we  don't  think  any 
more  of  a  total  spring  cleaning,  but  in  those  years,  the  house 
was  torn  apart.   But  it  always  matched  the  Passover,  so  that 
the  house  was  thoroughly  scrubbed. 

Swent:  How  did  you  light  a  coal  fire? 

Rosenblatt:  Oh,  you  just  get  kindling  and-- 

Swent:  You  had  to  have  wood  to  start  it? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.   Oh,  yes. 

Swent:  In  a  furnace  in  the  basement? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  a  furnace  in  the  basement.   The  kind  of  little  events 

that  stay  with  all  of  us  as  we  have  occasion  to  reminisce--!, 
as  a  little  child- -maybe  four  or  five,  six  years --caught 
measles,  and  in  those  years,  they  would  plaster  a  sign  on  the 
outside  of  your  house  which  in  effect  quarantined.   If  you  had 
measles  or  scarlet  fever  or  what  have  you,  everybody  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  course,  knew.   The  antidote- -the  remedy  for 
measles  was  to  put  the  child  in  a  dark  room  from  which  the 
sunlight  was  completely  restricted. 


Swent : 


Measles  were  dangerous  for  your  eyes? 
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Rosenblatt:   Yes,  dangerous  for  your  eyes.   A  danger  for,  I  don't  know, 
small  pox  or  pock  marks.   So,  1  was  put  downstairs  in  the 
little  den  that  they  had  there.   The  blinds  were  drawn  and  I 
remember  having  to  stay  there  alone  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Swent:  Your  brothers  lived- -stayed  in  Salt  Lake,  though,  didn't  they? 

Rosenblatt:  Oh,  yes.   And  they  were  in  the  business. 

Swent:  Did  they  still  stay  at  home  for  a  long  time? 

Rosenblatt:  Did  they  stay  at  home?  No. 

Swent:  Until  they  were  married? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  my  brother  Simon  married  when  he  was  about  twenty  or 
twenty-one  and,  of  course,  moved  into  his  own  house. 

Brother.  Morris  Rosenblatt 


Rosenblatt:   My  brother  Morris  had  a  colorful  career  on  his  own.   He  was  a 
competent  musician.   He  was  born  with  only  four  fingers- -had 
no  thumb.   But  he--.   My  mother,  she  couldn't  have- -her  boys 
had  to  play  something.   She  gave  up  on  me  because  there  were 
too  many  other  things  to  do,  but  my  brother  Simon  played  the 
piano  very  well  and  Morris  played  the  violin.   But  in  addition 
to  playing  the  violin,  he  had  ambitions  of  being  a  composer 
and  a  writer.   He  convinced  Dad  that  he  should  go  to  New  York 
and  he,  somehow  or  the  other,  got  himself  admission  to 
Columbia  [University].   At  much  sacrifice,  he  went  to  New 
York,  went  to  Columbia. 

But  after  about,  I  think  around  two  or  three  years,  it 
became- -Dad  got  the  information  that  he  really  was  not  going 
to  Columbia.   He  was  writing  music  and  he  was  down  at  Tin  Pan 
Alley,  generally  having  a  good  time.   He  was  not  a  rascal  or 
anything  like  that.   This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  he  loved 
to  do  and  he  was  going  to  do  it.   Dad,  I  remember,  when  he 
first  found  out,  he  said,  "I've  struggled  to  send  him  $100  a 
month"- -which  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days- - "hoping  to  buy 
him  an  education."   So,  when  Morris  came  back,  poor  guy  got 
sick,  had  a  kidney  stone.   In  those  years,  that  was  very,  very 
serious  because  the  operation  to  remove  it  left  him  with  an 
infection  and  that  ended  up  in  the  removal  of  the  kidney,  so 
for  a  couple  of  years,  he  was--. 
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Midvale  Smelter  and  Rolling  Mill:  A  Bitter  Experience 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


What  effect  did  World  War  I  have  in  Salt  Lake? 

Well,  World  War  I,  you  see --in  the  start  of  that,  1913,  they 
had  acquired  this  old  smelter  in  Midvale  and  considerable 
ground  around  Midvale . 

You  say  "they?" 

Well,  my  father  and  my  two  brothers.   Morris  primarily  had  the 
idea  of  building  an  iron  and  steel  rolling  mill  as  the  best 
way  to  profitably  use  Dad's  accumulation  of  scrap  iron  and 
steel --thousands  of  tons  that  Dad  constantly  gathered. 

Where  did  this  scrap  come  from? 

Oh,  from  all  over  the  West.   The  railroads--.   What  are  the 
sources?  Northern  Idaho.   Southern  Idaho.   All  through  Utah. 
Wagons  would  come  in  with  scrap  or  even  carloads  would  come 
in.   Yards  on  9th  South  and  4th  West  were  huge  piles  of  scrap. 


And  it  was  used  in  the  smelters? 

Yes,  that's  true.   That  was  the  only  market, 
smelter  at  Murray  and  a  smelter  at  Midvale- - 


There  was  a 


Swent : 


These  were  smelters  that  you  bought  from  somebody  else,  or  did 
you  build  them? 

The  one  in  Midvale  had  closed.   It  was  part  of  what  had  been 
known  as  the  Utah  South  Mines.   They  bought  that,  I  don't 
know,  I  guess  about  1911,  '10,  '12,  somewhere  in  there.   They 
bought  that  and  the  first  year  they  had  it,  it  was  a  big  steel 
building  with  traveling  cranes.   They  rented  it  to  the 
contractor  who  was  supplying  stone  for  the  capitol  building, 
so  that  all  the  stone  that  was  used  in  the  capitol  building 
was  cut  in  that  building. 

After  that,  they  decided  they  were  going  to  go  ahead 
with  this  rolling  mill,  so  that,  by  1913- -let's  see,  the  war 
came  along  in  1914- -the  little  rolling  mill  producing  iron-- 
angle- iron  forms  and  mine  rail  —  principally  mine  rail- -it  was 
a  reasonably  successful  operation. 

Were  you  manufacturing  these  things  from  scrap? 
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Rosenblatt:   Yes,  oh  yes. 

Swent:       Recycling  this  scrap.   Melting  :   and-  - 

Rosenblatt:   Bundling  it.   Melting  it,  getting  it  hot,  and  then  putting  it 
through  the  rolls.   Then,  when  World  War  I  came  along  and  the 
demand  for  rolled  steel  products  was  immense,  Morris  got  the 
idea  that  we  would  build  what  is  known  as  the  open  hearth 
furnace,  and  the  open  hearth  furnace-  -a  fifty-  ton  furnace—was 
only  a  partial  success.   But  the  worst  part  of  it  was  Dad  had 
accumulated  excess  quantities  of  scrap  which  were  in  the 
yards  in  Midvale.   The  open  hearth  furnace  was  built  on 
borrowed  money  and  when  the  war  was  over  in  1918,  there  was  no 
provision  on  the  part  of  the  government  for  what  later  we  knew 
as  reconstruction  finance,  et  cetera.   All  the  orders  were 
cancelled.   So,  that  really  created  a  great  crisis  in  the 
family. 

Swent:  You  mentioned  the  Murray  Smelter. 

Rosenblatt:  The  Murray  Smelter  belonged  to  American  Smelting  and  Refining. 

Swent:  I  see,  you  didn't  have  that. 

Rosenblatt:  No,  it  had  nothing  to  do  --no,  that  was  a  big  operation. 

Swent:       But  you  had  bought  this  other  smelter  and  then  added  the 
rolling  mill  to  it,  and  then  the  open  hearth  furnace. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   So,  when  the  war  came  to  an  end  in  '18,  they  were  really 
pouring  stuff  out  of  there.   Three  thousand  tons  a  month. 

Swent:       You  were  fifteen  years  old.   Were  you  working  at  all  around 
the  place? 

Rosenblatt:   Only  as  the  official--.   I  did  the  driving  for  my  father. 

Then,  on  weekends,  I  would  go  down  and  work  in  the  plant,  work 
in  the  office  and  work  out  in  the  mills. 

Swent:       But  your  brothers  were  actually  part  of  the-- 

Rosenblatt:   Morris.   My  brother  Simon  didn't  have  any-  -he  was  not  happy 
with  the  idea  from  the  beginning. 


Rosenblatt:   The  value  to  me-  -making  possible  experience  which  otherwise  I 
would  not  have  had-  -beyond  working  in  the  office  there  and  in 
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the  plant,  being  conscious  of  things  that  were  improperly 
handled,  was  that,  as  a  companion  to  my  father,  I  was  the 
listening  post  for  all  of  his  worries  and  doubts  and  plans,  so 
that  my  thinking  was  entirely  controlled  in  those  years  by  a 
participation  in  the  activities  that  the  family  was  going 
through,  much  beyond  what  normally  would  be  available  to  a 
youngster  growing  up. 

Though  there  was  one  episode- -well,  there  were  many- -but 
there  was  one  episode  in  my  father's  own  career--.   In  the 
year  1896- -I  guess,  it  maybe  started  in  1895 --he  had,  from  his 
descriptions ,  a  large  wagon  with  a  team  and  he  loaded  the 
wagon  with  various  and  sundry  things  that  he  was  told  he  could 
easily  sell  to  the  mining  work  that  was  going  on  in  Northern 
Idaho:  Kellogg,  Wallace,  that  whole  lead  and  zinc  belt  up 
there.   So,  he  started  out  with  the  wagon  loaded  and  enough 
food  to  get  him  by  for  a  while 

Swent:       What  sorts  of  things;  machinery? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  some  machinery,  some  clothing  items,  gloves.   What  he 
thought  he  could  sell.   It  took  him- -I  guess,  the  trip  from 
Salt  Lake  to  Spokane,  Washington  was  about  four  months.   He'd 
make  a  couple  of  miles  a  day--.   Well,  he  succeeded  in 
disposing  of  everything.   Then,  the  panic  came  along  which  was 
then,  as  I  recall,  the  Pullman  Panic,  which  was  a  very,  very 
difficult  one  in  which  the  banks  were  closed.   They  were 
issuing  scrip  instead  of  money.   So,  he  was  stuck  up  there  and 
didn't  get  home  until  about  a  year  later.   I  always  remembered 
that  because  it  was  very  hard  for  my  mother,  from  her 
descriptions . 

Swent:       She  was  at  home  with  two  little  boys. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  and  she  said  that  she  greeted  him  when  he  got  back 

because,  on  his  way  he  had  stopped  at  a  place  called  Cache 
Valley,  Logan,  and  said  in  a  note  he  had  scribbled,  "This  is 
so  beautiful,  I  just  have  to  stop  a  day  and  enjoy  it."  Well, 
he  didn't  get  over  that  one  for  quite  a  while.   She  used  to 
throw  it  at  him  for  years  later. 

Swent:       She  thought  he  should  be  in  more  of  a  hurry  to  get  home. 

Rosenblatt:   So,  going  back  to  Midvale,  the  closing  of  the  Midvale 

operations  was  a  bitter,  bitter  experience  for  my  father  and 
my  brothers.   They  ended  up  with  debts  that  were  company  debts 
he  couldn't  pay. 
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Swent:       Was  your  brother  Simon's  company  in  the  same  group?  Was  he 
subject  to  the  same  debts? 

Rosenblatt:   No.  No. 

Swent:       Was  his  company  completely  separate? 

Rosenblatt:   Separate. 

Swent:       I  see.  That  was  American  Foundry  and  Machine  Company  and  that 
was  a  completely  separate  entity. 

Rosenblatt:   American  Foundry  and  Machine,  yes.   But  everything  else  went 
down  the  drain.   I  remember  that  part  of  it  so  well. 

Swent:       So  you  were  fifteen,  fourteen? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes,  twelve,  fourteen  years,  somewhere  in  there,  fifteen 
years. 

Swent:       In  high  school,  I  guess? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   I  was  not  in  high  school  yet.   I  didn't  start  high  school 
until  1917.   But  he  [father]--.   I  remember  his  making  the 
declaration  to  himself  and  to  mother  that  he  would  not- -it 
would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  live  with  his  head  up  until 
all  of  those  debts  had  been  made.   It  took  him,  I  don't  know, 
I  think  something  close  to  ten  years,  but  he  was--.   The  great 
joy  that--.   He  would  say  "I'm  going  to  buy  a  new  suit  and  a 
hat  because  today  I  can  walk  down  the  street.   I  don't  owe 
anybody  anything." 

Swent:       You  didn't  just  casually  go  into  Chapter  11  in  those  days. 

Rosenblatt:   No.   But  he  was,  and  mother  also,  they  were --mother 

particularly—very  fussy  about  her  appearance,  and  Dad  every 
two  years  would  go  to  Glissmeyer,  the  tailor,  and  buy  himself 
three  suits  of  clothing. 

Swent:       Even  through  those  bad  years? 

Rosenblatt:   Even  through  —  all  the  time.   He  was--.   And  mother,  I  used  to 
take  her  shopping.   When  I'd  get  home  from  school  or  on 
Saturdays--.   I  recall  these  names,  Eleanor,  as  though  you 
would  share  that  with  me. 


Swent : 


That's  all  right. 
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Rosenblatt:   I  remember  taking  her  to  a  millinery  store  which  in  those 
years  was  important-- 

Swent:       Of  course,  everybody  wore  a  hat. 

Rosenblatt:   --the  Paris  millinery  store.   Then,  she  fell  in  love  with  a 
hat  that  had  a  bird-of -paradise  on  it.   1  remember,  she  was 
horrified;  my  father  was  horrified.   She  paid  seventy- five 
dollars  for  the  hat  that  had  the  bird-of -paradise.   In  Salt 
Lake,  I'll  show  you  pictures. 

Swent:       Did  she  buy  her  clothes  ready-made? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  ready-made. 

Swent:       What  about  your  clothes?  What  did  you  wear  to  school? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  you  know.   I've  inherited  quite  a  bit  of  her  ideas.   Some 
of  them  are  off  the  rack  and  some  of  them  are  tailor-made. 


East  High  School:  A  Student  Leader 


Swent : 


When  you  went  to  school ,  to  high  school ,  what  did  you  wear  to 
school  in  those  days? 


Rosenblatt:   Oh,  when  I  went  to  school.   I  was  the  equivalent  of--.   During 
the  War  I  later  years,  we  had  ROTC--it  had  just  started- - 

Swent:       In  the  high  school? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  in  the  high  school.   I  was  the  captain  adjutant  of  the 
ROTC,  if  you  please.   Our  drill  days  were  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  and  Mother  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.   She  took  me  to 
a  tailor  and  he  made  me  a  magnificent  rip-cord  officer's  suit. 
I  got  a  beautiful  nickel -plated  sword,  so  that  on  drill  days  I 
was  really  all  dressed  up. 

Swent:       What  about  girls?  Did  you  date  girls? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   Not  very  much.   Interesting- -today ,  I  found  myself 

talking  to  a  banker  from- -a  member  of  the  board  in  Seattle.   I 
noticed  on  his  card  that  his  name  was  Hancock.   "Well,  Salt 
Lake  City,"  he  said,  "Salt  Lake  City.   I  was  born  in  Salt  Lake 
City." 
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I  said,  "Well,  that's  interesting,  because  in  high 
school,  in  my  senior  year,  we  had  a  football  player  who  was 
really  great  by  the  name  of  Harvey  Hancock." 

This  fellow  looked  at  me;  his  eyes  popped.   He  says, 
"Harvey  Hancock  was  my  father."   So,  we  had  a  great  time. 
When  Harvey  Hancock  graduated  from  high  school,  his  family 
moved  to  Los  Angeles,  I  guess. 

I  said,  "Harvey  had  a  sister  by  the  name  of  Eva 
Hancock. " 

"Oh,"  he  says,  "Eva  is  my  aunt."   So  my  years --going 
back  to  the  question  that  you  put- -at  high  school,  I  can't 
remember  ever- -I  know  I  was  elected  a  student  body  officer 
there- -I  can't  remember  ever  having  anybody  think  of  me  in  a 
derogatory  way  or  to  feel  that  I  should  be  ostracized  because 
I  was  not  a  Mormon.   I  was  a  Jewish  boy,  but,  admittedly, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  Jewish  people- -Jewish  boys --in 
the  school.   No  girls. 

Swent:  Looks  like  a  very  happy  childhood. 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  very  lucky,  very  lucky. 

Swent:  You  were  a  student  body  officer  and  captain  of  the  ROTC. 

Rosenblatt:  Oh,  yes.   I  used  to  conduct  the  assemblies. 

Swent:  What  was  the  high  school? 

Rosenblatt:  East.   East  High  School.   It  had  opened  in  the  year  1916. 

Swent:  Oh,  a  brand  new  building. 

Rosenblatt:  Beautiful  new  building. 

Swent:       And  the  crash  of  your  family  business  didn't  affect  your  high 
school- -you  could  still  buy  the  nickel-plated  sword- - 

Rosenblatt:   Mother  would  have  nothing  that  would  interfere  with  that  kind 
of  success. 

Well,  we  had  moved- -good  heavens,  I  guess  in  1910  or 
'11,  to  a  big  new  house  on  6th  East  and  3rd  South,  which  was-- 


Swent : 


This  was  a  third  house. 
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Rosenblatt:  Yes,  third.  Which  was  a  beautiful  place.   It  was  a  three - 
story  house.   Mother  hated  it. 

Swent:       Oh.  Why? 

Rosenblatt:   Because  it  was  so  much  work-- 

Swent:       --to  keep  it  clean. 

Rosenblatt:   To  keep  it  clean,  and  the  girl  that  had  always  lived  with  us 
and  helped  her,  Olga,  dear  Olga.   Mother  says,  "Too  much  for 
her."  But  it  was  a  beautiful  house.   It  was  a  fun  place  to 
live. 

Swent:       Is  it  still  there? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes. 

Swent:       Still  a  private  residence? 

Rosenblatt:   It  was  cut  up  and  made  into,  I  think,  three  apartments,  or 
something  like  that. 

Swent:  Did  your  family  build  it  or  was  it  already  built? 

Rosenblatt:  No,  it  had  been  built. 

Swent:  So  that's  where  you  lived  through  your  high  school  years? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes. 

Swent:  What  was  Olga's  last  name? 

Rosenblatt:   Peterson.   Olga  Peterson.   I  can  see  Olga  just  right  now,  just 
as--.   I  remember,  it  was  not  the  living  room;  it  was  the 
drawing  room  if  you  please.   She  had  had  a  little  gathering 
for  a  new  rabbi  who  had  come  to  town,  and  I  can  remember  their 
sitting  in  the  drawing  room,  and  Mother  called,  "Olga,  there 
is  a  fly  in  this  room."  [Laughter] 

Swent:       What  did  Olga  do  about  it? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  I  think  Olga  got  the  damn  fly  out,  but  everyone  was 
open-mouthed--.   "Olga,  there  is  a  fly  in  this  room." 

Swent:       So,  you  graduated  from  high  school,  then,  in  19--? 
Rosenblatt:   In  1921. 
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Swent : 


Was  this  a  big  event? 


Rosenblatt:   I  can't  remember  it  as  that.   I  remember  graduating. 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


And  you  wanted  to  go  to  Stanford? 

I  had  a  very  good  friend  by  the  name  of  McKay—Don  McKay.   We 
had  been  in  high  school  all  the  time  together.   He  was  non- 
Mormon,  and  his  father  was  the  editor  of  the  Tribune .   He  was 
going  to  Stanford  and  I  was  going  to  go  with  him  to  Stanford. 

And  you  did? 


Rosenblatt:   He  did,  he  did.   He  graduated  with  honors.   Then,  I  lost  track 
of  him. 


Stanford  University.  1921 


Swent:       Would  you  like  to  tell  about  your  Stanford  experience? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  yes,  only  to  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday. 

Swent:       But,  we  didn't  get  that  on  the  tape,  so  let's  do  it  again. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  I  remember  going  in  September  of  1921,  and  remembered 

very  well  the  train  ride  —  first  time  I  had  been  on  a  train  by 
myself.   So,  as  I  recall,  I  was  very  excited  with  the  ferry 
ride  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco  and  getting  on  the  train  in 
San  Francisco  to  go  to  Palo  Alto  and  being  over-awed  with  the 
drive  up  the  University  Avenue,  I  guess,  then,  to  Stanford  and 
seeing  old  Encina. 

Swent:       Still  there. 
Rosenblatt:   Is  it  still  there? 

Swent:       Still  there.   It's  been  through  two  earthquakes  now.   That  was 
where  all  the  freshman  stayed,  was  it?  All  the  first -year 
students  lived  there? 

Rosenblatt:   They  did,  Encina,  yes.   So,  I  got  sick. 
Swent:       Right  away? 
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Rosenblatt:   Yes,  right  away- -had  difficulty  breathing.   As  I  remember, 

being  frightened  at  the  idea,  being  in  a  strange  place,  nobody 
knew  me  and  going  to  see  the  doctor  somewhere  around  the 
school.   He  took  a  quick  look  at  me  and  he  said,  "You've  got 
asthma.   You  better  get  out  of  here."   So  I  went  home.   I 
wasn't  sure  really,  but  that  there  wasn't  more  joy  about  the 
fact  that  1  had  come  home,  than  there  was  disappointment. 

I  recovered  when  I  got  home.   But  Dad  said,  "I  think  you 
ought  to  give  it  another  try.   Seems  you're  in  perfect  shape 
to  me . " 

So  after  Christmas,  off  I  went  again,  and  the  same  thing 
happened.  Oh,  I  had  residuals  when  I  got  home.  I  would  hack 
away  and  wheeze  and  everything  for  a  while  and  then  seemed  to 
get  over  it  entirely.  Of  course,  now,  we  have  the  proved 
validity  of  aspirin.  In  those  years,  you  used  to  have  bromo- 
quinine . 

Swent:       So,  when  you  went  back,  the  same  thing  happened  again? 

Rosenblatt:   Same  thing  happened  again. 

Swent:       But  you  thought  it  was  a  good  thing  in  the  long  run? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  I  think  so.   The  university  and  its  environment  and  the 
closeness  of  my  family--!  lived  at  home  all  the  time-- 


The  University  of  Utah  and  Law  School.  1922-1926 


Swent:       You  went  to  the  University  of  Utah? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  University  of  Utah.   The  decision  to  try  for  law  was,  I 

think,  sound.   What  made  that  experience  itself  more  important 
is  that  the  other  students  in  the  law  school  were  men  who  had 
been  discharged  from  the  army  and  it  was  the  first  time  that 
they  had  passed  the  bill  to  give  veterans  free  education.   So 
I  guess  half  of  the  students  were  serious  men  who  had  families 
to  take  care  of  and  who  had  to  earn  their  profession's 
requirements  and  still  take  care  of  everything  else.   So  there 
was  no- -ever- -deviation  from  the  need  to  concentrate  on  this. 

Then,  the  dean  of  the  school,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
William  Leary,  was  a  tremendous  man,  wonderful  teacher.   I 
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remember,  after  about  a  month  of  classroom,  I  came  to  class 
one  day-- 


Rosenblatt:   --unprepared  on  something  and  sure  enough  the  dean  called  on 
me  and  my  answer  was  wrong.    Totally  disgusted--!  see  him 
right  now;  he  was  bald-headed  and  he  slapped  himself  on  the 
head  and  he  said,  "Rosenblatt!   How  can  you  be  so  stupid!"   I 
never  was  stupid  in  his  class  again.   1  never  came  to  his 
class  unprepared.   It  made  all  the  difference. 

Swent:       You  said  this  was  a  five  year  course? 
Rosenblatt:   But  you  got  the  two  degrees  -- 
Swent:       Both  the  B.A.-- 

Rosenblatt:   --B.A.  and  the  L1.B.--J.D.   The  work  was  hard.   You  were 

dealing  in  subjects  that  were  new  and  values  that  were  strange 
and  yet,  you  were  covering  subjects  which  molded  the  lives  of 
everybody-  -common  law.   So  I  became  a  close  part  of  the 
institution.   I  became  a  close  part  of  the  total  environment. 
1  was  elected  a  student  body  officer.   I  was  a  class 
president.   It  was  not  that  I  was  in  any  way  looked  upon  as  a 
stranger  to  a  community--!  didn't—you  know,  fraternities  were 
not  open,  but  it  never  bothered  me.   I  just  didn't  think  about 
it. 

Swent:  You  were  also  an  honors  student,  you  said.   Cum  laude? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes. 

Swent:  Was  there  something  like  law  review? 

Rosenblatt:  No,  we  didn't  have  a  law  review. 

Swent:  Did  you  continue  with  ROTC? 

Rosenblatt:  No. 

Swent:  What  about  your  golf?  You  haven't  mentioned  your  golfing? 

Rosenblatt:  No,  when  I  graduated,  that  was  the  end  of  that. 

Swent:       You  played  that  in  high  school.   Would  you  like  to  tell  about 
getting  the  hole  in  one?  You  must  have  been  pretty  good? 

Rosenblatt:   Lucky. 
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Swent:       Did  you  spend  much  time  playing  golf? 

Rosenblatt:   No.  No.   I  had  one  friend  who  used  to  love  to  play  and  he 
would  drag  me  out.   But  I  was  always  indifferent  about  it. 

Swent:       But  you  did  get  the  hole  in  one? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  no  question  about  that.   I  was  a  serious  student,  as  it 
were.   Not  so  much  a  student  with  the  scholarly  drive  that 
makes  achievement  easy,  but  1  loved  to  read  and  1  loved  to  be 
in  the  company  of  people  whose  minds  were  great  in  my 
estimation.   It  was  the  type  of  company  that  1  sought,  and  the 
university  gave  me  opportunities  for  those  kinds  of  contacts 
that  otherwise  I  would  not  have  had. 

Swent:       Were  there  social  organizations,  clubs  of  any  kind,  that  you 
were  interested  in? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  there  were  some  honorary  groups  that  I  was  appointed  to. 
I  can't  remember  them  now. 

Swent:       They  weren't  your  primary  focus,  obviously. 

Rosenblatt:   But,  years  later,  when  the  university  gave  me  an  honorary 

degree,  it  was  recognition  at  home.   The  school  had  made  great 
progress.   Jim  Fletcher  was  the  president  in  those  years. 

Swent:       You've  been  a  big  benefactor  to  the  university  too? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  nothing  great.   When  we  had  this  big  house  on  Military 
Way- -beautiful  place--!  said  to  Evelyn  [Mrs.  Rosenblatt],  "I 
can't  sell  this.   I  just  can't  bring  myself  to  sell  it."   So  I 
said,  "Let's  give  it  to  the  university.   Why  not?"   So  we  did. 

Swent:       What  do  they  use  it  for? 

Rosenblatt:   It's  the  home  for  the  President.   Rosenblatt  House. 

Swent:       I  don't  want  you  to  get  away  from  the  story  about  your  father 
and  the  hole  in  one.   You  had  your  picture  in  the  paper? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   He  was  never  happy  with  any  kind  of  publicity.   When  he 
decided  to  build  a  synagogue,  there  was  a  shortage  of  money  in 
those  years  and  he  felt  that  they  should  go  to  the  church  and 
ask  the  church  for  a  contribution- -the  Mormon  Church- -so  he 
sent  his  friend.   In  later  years,  I  remember  asking  him- -I 
said,  "Why  did  you  send  Mr.  Shapiro  to  see  the  church 
presidency?" 
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"Well,"  he  says,  "Shapiro  has  more  chutzpah  than  I  have. 
He  likes  that  kind  of  thing  and  I  hate  it.   But  he  got  the 
contribution. " 

So,  like  this  morning,  when  the  paper  appeared  with  that 
picture  and  the  story,  I  came  down  to  breakfast  and  Dad  was 
very  annoyed.   He  said,  "What's  this  silly  business.   You  know 
how  I  feel  about  that  —  a  picture  in  the  paper." 

So  I  described  how  it  had  come  about.   He  listened. 
"Well,"  he  says,  "don't  ever  let  it  happen  again." 

I  said,  "I  promise."  You  know,  that  story- -I  first  told 
it,  oh,  here,  back  in  1978.   The  Holy  Cross  Hospital  where  I 
had  been  the  chairman  of  the  board  for,  oh,  goodness,  I  guess 
twelve  years,  gave  me  a  big  banquet  and  I  told  that  story  for 
the  first  time.   Soon,  it  got  all  over  town. 

Swent:       To  get  back  to  your  activities  at  the  university,  you 
established  the  student  government. 

Rosenblatt:  I  wrote  the  first  constitution. 

Swent:  You  wrote  the  first  constitution  for  the  student  government. 

Rosenblatt:  It  was  a  natural  for  a  law  graduate  to  do  that. 

Swent:  Isn't  it  surprising  that  they  hadn't  had  one  before. 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  they  had  the  officers,  as  such,  but  there  was  nothing 
formalized  which  related  the  obligations  of  the  student 
government,  the  reasonableness  of  some  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  university,  and  when  I  mentioned  that  here  a  few  years 
ago,  someone  said,  "Well,  yes,  much  of  it  is  still  there." 

Swent:       So,  you  graduated  from  law  school,  then,  in  1926,  and  you  had 
gone  to  Stanford  in  the  fall  of  1921.   So  you  didn't  lose  that 
year  at  Stanford? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   I  went  through  what  was  the  equivalent  of  two 

graduations.   I  got  the  bachelor's  degree  in  1925  and  then 
finished  the  law  degree  and  got  that  in  1926. 

Swent:       Were  you  working  summers? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes. 

Swent:       Where  did  you  work? 
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Rosenblatt:   Veil,  mostly  at  the  machine  shop. 

Swent:       I  see.  You  weren't  working  in  law  firms? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  no.   Because  the  business  had  turned  itself  around,  I  knew 
my  second  and  third  year  of  law  that  I  was  not  going  to 
practice.   But  I  enjoyed  it,  you  know.   We  used  to  have  a-- 
well,  I  guess,  they  still  do- -a  moot  court  in  which  students 
would  play  the  roles  of  plaintiff  and  defendant.   We  were 
fortunate  there  to  have  a  supreme  court  jurist  who  loved  to  be 
with  the  kids  and  to  teach  them  and  friendship  with  him  was 
very  gratifying.   Justice  Frick.   Beautiful  white  beard.   Tall 
man.   Taught  you  to  love  the  law. 

So,  I  went  through  the  whole  procedure.   I  got  my  bar 
stuff  and  became  a  legal  lawyer  [laughter]  as  such  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  federal  courts  and  all.   But 
when  that  was  done,  that  was  it.   I  packed  it  all  up  and  gave 
the  books  away. 

Swent:       Did  it  help  you  in  your  later  business? 

Rosenblatt:   I  think  so.   And  the  friendship  with  the  men  who  graduated 

with  me  who  themselves  moved  on  to  good  positions--.   One  of 
them,  by  the  name  of  Faus ,  was  the  father  of  one  of  the 
apostles  of  the  church,  now- -who  is  an  apostle  of  the  church. 
When  I  had  this  heart  surgery  and  I  came  home  from  the 
hospital,  Elder  Faus  and  Elder  Maxwell- -both  apostles- -came  up 
to  see  me  and  to  go  through  the  procedure  of  making  the  formal 
blessing  for  me.   And  when  Faus  came  in,  and  I  met  him  for  the 
first  time  and  I  said,  "Oh,  you're  Gus's  son." 

He  stood  there  open-mouthed.   He  said,  "I  haven't  heard 
anyone  call  my  father  Gus  since  I  was  a  child!" 

But,  in  all  the  years,  Eleanor,  there  were  enough 
activities  which  were  full  of  problems:  you  know,  wars  and 
evidences  of  hatred  and  prejudice  in  the  news  and  the  problems 
of  day  to  day  living  in  those  difficult  times- -enough  of  that 
so  that  the  discipline  gave  you  the  inspiration  to  appreciate 
the  other  so  that  when  music  is  played  and  you  are  inspired  by 
it,  you  have  a  double  feeling.   "Oh,  that's  good,"  or  when 
you're  able  to  read  poems  or  documents  or  books  or  philosophy 
or  what  have  you  and  your  mind  is  motivated,  you  then  know  the 
great  fun  that  this  is  good.   It  offsets  that  which  was  not 
good. 
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Swent : 


I,  this  morning,  saw  my  friend,  Tom  Clausen,  who  had 
been  the  president  of  Bank  of  America,  here.   We  greeted  each 
other  with  much  enthusiasm.   I  had  occasion  to  tell  him  my 
father  once  said,  "You  know,  if  you're  shoved  into  the  corner 
and  somebody  says  you've  got  to  choose  between  luck  and 
brains,  maybe  it  should  be  luck  that  you  choose.   It's  a  lot 
easier  that  way."  But  he  says,  "This  you've  also  got  to 
remember.   Luck  does  not  like  the  company  of  anyone  who  is 
lazy  or  a  fool . " 

So  Tom  says,  "Ah,"  he  says,  "I've  got  to  tell  you  the 
Swedish  version  of  that  proverb.  Also,  the  desirability  of 
choosing  luck."  He  said,  "Well,  I  thought  that  was  Swedish." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "it  may  well  have  been  Swedish,  Tom,  but 
you  have  to  understand  that  the  origin  of  all  of  this  stuff  is 
not  Swedish."   It  goes  back  to  the  years  they  were  writing 
Bibles  and  Talmuds  and  treatises  and  everything. 

We  haven't  mentioned  that,  in  addition  to  your  family's 
personal  crash,  there  was  also  a  nation-wide  depression. 


Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes,  1929  and  1930. 
Swent:       No,  the  earlier  one;  1921? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  1921?  That  was  short-lived.   Of  course,  the  Great 
Depression  was  later. 
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[Interview  2:  April  12,  1991  ]#// 


Swent:       Yesterday  we  had  just  gotten  you  through  law  school  in  1926. 

Rosenblatt:   You  know,  I  want  to  mention  again  what  I  now  and  previously 
felt  was  an  important  contributor  to  my  way  of  life  and 
thinking- -as  part  of  the  education  at  the  university  with 
these  older  men  who  were  veterans.   Our  procedure  at  the  end 
of  the  classroom- -at  the  end  of  the  class  day  through  the  help 
of  our  friend,  Justice  Frick,  was  to  go  down  in  the  afternoon 
to  study  in  the  law  library  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  wonderful 
room  and  a  tremendous  library  of  all  previous  legal  decisions 
in  both  state  and  federal  courts.   There  was  a  group  of  five 
of  us  who  would  go  down  almost  every  day  after  class.   The 
discipline  of  not  only  continuing  to  study  and  the  need  of 
preparation  for  the  coming  day's  recitations  and  tests 
developed  a  kind  of  thinking  and  action  that  made  goals 
important  so  that  in  June  of  1926,  when  I  got  the  diplomas,  I 
immediately  went  to  work.   There  was  no  vacation,  no 
competitive  attractions.   I  closed  the  door  on  all  the  law. 

Swent:       Would  you  like  to  give  the  names  of  these  other  students  that 
you  studied  with? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  there  was  a  man  they  called  Otto  Wisely,  who  later 
became  a  state  officer.   I  think  he  was  the  head  of  the 
insurance  commissions  for  the  state  for  years.   And  Judge 
McDonough.   Of  course,  Gus  Faus . 

Swent:       You  had  mentioned  him. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  and  who  was  the  other  one?  McFarland. 

Swent:       Were  these  friendships  that  lasted? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  no.   Well,  they  lasted  to  the  point  where  we- -we  did  no 

social—because  I  had  left  the  environment  in  which  they  found 
themselves  earning  their  living  and  we  had  little  occasion  to 
see  each  other.   But  the  training  I  had  before  I  went  out  into 
the  field  was  about,  well,  somewhat  less  than  two  years  in 
town.   I  had  to  acquaint  myself  with  a  whole  body  of  knowledge 
and  experience  that  I  had  previously  known  little  about  in  the 
way  of  mining  and  mining  machinery.   The  simple  process  of  how 
you  enter  into  the  marketing  of  things,  how  you  have  to 
develop  a  capacity  to  persuade  people. 
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II   EASTERN  IRON  AND  METAL  COMPANY  BECOMES  EIMCO 


Running  a  Company  to  Buy  and  Sell  Used  Mining  Machinery.  1926 


Swent:       What  was  your  role  that  you  were  stepping  into,  then?  Were 
you  assisting  your  father? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  no.   My  father  said,  "Look,  here  it  is.   Here's  this 
little  thing  called  Eastern  Iron  and  Metal.   It's  yours,  go 
ahead.   See  what  you  can  do  with  it." 

Swent:       Turned  the  whole  thing  over. 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  my  brothers,  Father- -everybody  helped.   Made  sure  we  had 
at  least  some  minimum  capital  with  which  to  business. 

Swent:       And  what  did  it  consist  of  at  that  time? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  it  was  a  yard  filled  with  a  lot  of  used  machinery,  which 
I  didn't  understand  very  much. 

Swent:       It  already  had  the  name  and  was  part  of  the  company? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes.   The  company,  I  don't  know- -Dad  had  bought  it  from 

the  people  who  started  it,  I  think,  five  or  six  years  earlier, 
or  maybe  ten  years  earlier,  but  it  was  just  more  or  less 
neglected. 

Swent:       And  they  collected  scrap? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  this  was  machinery.   Second-hand  machinery. 

Swent:       Actually  bought  it  and  sold  it? 

Rosenblatt:   Bought  it  and  repaired  it.   Returned  it  to  its  totally 
operable  condition.   Advertised  it  as  such  and  sold  it. 

Swent:       Was  it  all  mining  machinery? 
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Rosenblatt:   All  mining,  yes.   Almost  exclusively  mining  items. 
Swent:       What  kind  of  mining  machinery  was  there  in  those  days? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  primarily  there  were  things  like  pneumatic  drills  and 
ore  cars  for  the  underground  stuff.   But  the  principle  items 
were  metallurgical,  the  equipment  for  recovering  metals-- 
crushers,  ball  mills,  concentrating  tables,  pumps  and  a 
variety  of  stuff  in  those  categories. 

Swent:       What  was  the  state  of  the  minerals  industry  at  that  time,  in 
the  late  1920s?  Was  it  depressed? 

Rosenblatt:   It  was  recovering.   It  was  recovering  very  well,  yes.   In  the 
days  from,  say,  I  guess,  about  1910  and  beyond  through  the  end 
of  the  war,  too,  mineral  industries  in  Utah  were  its  prime 
production.   The  copper  and  the  lead  and  zinc  in  Bingham  and 
Lark.   Of  course,  the  silver  in  Park  City.   Some  mining 
operations  in- -well,  the  whole  state.   In  South  Utah. 

Swent:       There  was  some  by-product  gold? 

Rosenblatt:   Some  by-product  gold.   And  then  for  the  neighboring  mines  in 
Nevada,  Salt  Lake  was  the  center. 

Swent:       Idaho? 

Rosenblatt:   Idaho,  yes.   Both  Southern  and  the  panhandle  of  Idaho.   Salt 
Lake,  with  its  concentration  in  those  areas,  attracted 
geologists  and  metallurgists  and  people  who  were  the  backbone 
of  the  mining  industry.   Many  of  the  essential  items  of 
machinery  that  made  the  metallurgical  recoveries  possible  were 
invented  in  Salt  Lake  and  because  of  the  position  of  American 
Foundry  and  Machine,  they  built  the  pilot  models  of  most  of 
the  machinery  that  was  created.   That  became  a  source  of 
general  information  and  knowledge  that  encouraged  the 
diversification  at  EIMCO  itself  in  later  years.   But  the  first 
big  effort  was  the  one  that  was  undertaken  at  Ray,  Arizona. 


Dismantling  the  Mill  at  Rav.  Arizona.  1927-1928 


Swent:       That  was  after  a  couple  of  years? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  that  was  at  the  beginning  of  1928.   The  end  of  1927  and 
the  beginning  of  1928.   We  bought  this-- 
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Swent:  How  did  you  happen  to  do  that? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  my  brother  knew  the  Kennecott  people. 

Swent:  Which  brother  was  this? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  it  was  primarily  Morris  who  knew  the  Kennecott  people. 

Swent:  Who  were  some  of  the  people  at  Kennecott  at  that  time? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  Jackling  was  then- - 

Swent:  He  was  still  there? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  Jackling  was  in  San  Francisco  and  his  right-hand  man  was 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  McLean- -Archie  McLean- -whom  my  brother 
knew.   So  that  when  they  had  made  the  decision  to  dispose  of 
the  Arizona  Hercules,  which  was  then  a  property  adjoining  the 
big  Ray  Mines  operation,  they  came  to  us  and  we  bought  it. 

Swent:       Did  you  buy  the  land  as  well? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  only  the  machinery  and  the  buildings.   All  of  the 
buildings,  then  the  machinery. 

Swent:  Can  you  recollect  how  much  you  paid  for  it? 

Rosenblatt:  Eighty- five  thousand  dollars. 

Swent:  Was  that  a  lot? 

Rosenblatt:  It  was  a  lot  then.   It  was  a  lot  of  money  then. 

Swent:  This  was  a  big  decision,  then? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  it  was  a  substantial  investment.   My  father  felt  that  it 
was  a  little  risky,  but  he  thought  it  was  worth  the  gamble. 

Swent:       My  recollection  is  that  he'd  been  in  debt  shortly  before  that, 
but  now  he  had  $85,000? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  well,  he  had  it,  or  else  the  availability  of  it. 

Swent:  Where  did  he  borrow  money?   In  Salt  Lake? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.   Entirely  in  Salt  Lake.   From  the  banks. 

Swent:  So  he  was  able  to  come  up  with  that? 
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Rosenblatt:   Well,  yes.   His  name  had  been  reestablished  pretty  well  by 

then  and  it  was  no  problem.   And  the  other  companies  had  been 
doing  well .   They  had  accumulated  some  surpluses . 

Swent:       Was  this  a  group  decision  that  you  all  made,  or  did  Father 
decide? 

Rosenblatt:  No,  it  was  a  group  decision. 

Swent:  Did  your  mother  get  into  any  of  this? 

Rosenblatt:  I'm  sure  she  did,  but  I  can't  remember  any  of  her  comments. 

Swent:  Behind  the  scenes,  maybe. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.  [laughter]   But  it  was  enormously  difficult  for  me 

because  they  said,  "Okay.   Out  you  go.   You're  going  down  to 
Ray,  Arizona,  and  take  this  job  on."   It  was  really  the  first 
venture  for  me  away  from  home ,  so  that  I  found  immediately 
that  I  was  required  to  do  things  for  myself  that  had  always 
been  never  thought  about. 

Swent:       What  were  the  kinds  of  things? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  the  simple  things.   Having  a  clean  place  in  which  to 

live.   Bed  linen  and  towels  and  clothing  to  be  kept  in  shape. 

Swent:       Where  did  you  stay? 

Rosenblatt:   The  arrangement  with  the  Kennecott  people  was  that  we  would 

have  a  couple  of  rooms  available  in  their  boarding  houses.   Or 
else  they  had  a  cottage  which  they  turned  over  to  me,  which 
was  the  most  lonesome  place  under  the--.   Ray- -I  think  I 
mentioned  this  before- -Ray,  Arizona,  was  typical  of  a  mining 
camp.   It  was  about  eighty  miles  south  and  east  as  I  remember 
from  Phoenix.   The  last  twenty- five  miles  were  tough  going 
over  the  mountain  and  over  the  roads  that  had  been  dug  out  for 
single  wagons  originally.   But,  no,  I  had  never  encountered 
temperatures  like  I  walked  into  at  Ray,  Arizona. 

Swent:       This  was  in  the  summer? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  it  was  in  the  summer.   I  remember  —  I've  told  it  to  the 
kids  through  the  years --the  advice  that  I  got  from  people 
around  was  that  the  only  way  to  get  to  sleep  at  night  was  to 
take  the  sheet,  put  it  into  the  cold  water,  get  it  wet,  throw 
it  over  you,  and  if  you  could  fall  asleep  before  that  thing 
dried,  you  were  in  pretty  good  shape!   [laughter]   So  that  was 
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the  procedure  through  most  of  the  summer.   Then,  the  other 
thing  that  bothered  me  was  the  abundance  of  snakes  around  the 
place:  rattlesnakes  and  sidewinders.   One  of  the  fellows  over 
at  the  Kennecott  office,  he  says,  "Digging  around  all  that  old 
stuff  over  at  Arizona  Hercules,  the  thing  that  you  need  is  a 
terrier  dog.   Get  yourself  a  terrier  dog  and  that  will  take 
care  of  the  snakes."  Which  I  did.  When  you'd  see  this  little 
terrier  grab  a  snake  by  the  back  of  its  neck  and  shake  the 
life  out  of  it,  you  wouldn't  dare  move.   Particularly  at 
night,  while  these  highly  poisonous  sidewinder  snakes- -you 
wouldn't  go  into  the  shack  without  being  extremely  careful  to 
have  the  dog  with  you. 

So,  I  set  up  offices  there,  advertising  the  start  around 
the  country. 

How  did  you  advertise? 
In  the  mining  journals. 

You  had  to  assess  it  first  and  decide  how  much  you  wanted  for 
it? 

Oh,  yes.   We  had  information  as  to  what  the  equipment  sold  for 
when  it  was  new  and  the  realization  that  the  things  that  were 
still  modern  in  both  capacity  and  size  and  design  would  sell 
more  easily  and  at  a  better  price  than--.   The  problem  items 
were  those  like  power  lines  and  buildings  and  things  of  that 
sort  that  you  didn't  move  very  easily. 


Sale  to  Lead  Zinc  Company  of  Metalline  Falls.  Washineton 


Rosenblatt:   The  Arizona  Hercules  facilities  were  large;  at  Ray  was  the  big 
shaft  and  headframe,  large  double  drum  hoist,  primary  crushing 
plant  and  storage  bins;  the  concentrating  plant  was  about  14 
miles  away  at  a  rail  junction  called  Belgravia  near  Hayden 
where  the  ASARCO  had  a  smelter.   As  I  remember,  the  mill's 
capacity  was  five  thousand  tons  per  day.   The  most  interesting 
sale  was  to  the  people  who  had  made  the  decision  to  build  this 
Metalline  Falls  plant.   They  called  themselves  Lead  Zinc. 
They  came  down;  we  had  the  opportunity  of  selling  them 
buildings  that  could  be  used  to  house  their  mill  in  northern 
Washington  where  they  had  an  abundance  of  snow  and  everything. 
To  come  home  and  get  the  drawings  made  for  some  of  the  layouts 
that  we  were  committed  to  build- -the  foundation  requirements-- 
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it  was  a  big  job,  a  tremendous  job.   Now  that  I  think  about 
it,  I  was  impressed  with  the  willingness  to  bite  off  so  much. 

Had  you  had  any  engineering  training  at  all? 

Very  little.  I  went  through  correspondence  school.  I  didn't 
finish  the  correspondence  school,  didn't  get  a  formal  degree, 
but  enough. 


Swent : 


Yes,  ICS.   At  this  time,  after  1926.   An  interesting 
happening.   The  mill,  which  had  run  for  a  long  enough  period, 
had  accumulated  a  lot  of  concentrates  in  various  places  around 
the  mill,  under  the  stairs  and  around  some  of  the  filters  and 
things.   One  of  the  workmen  suggested  that  there  was  quite  a 
bit  of  stuff  there.   So,  the  word  came  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
the  general  manager  for  Kennecott,  that  we  were  looking  to  see 
if  there  was  going  to  be  any  cleanup.   He  said,  "Young  man,  I 
just  want  to  tell  you  not  to  waste  your  time,  because  we  have 
swept  that  place  through  thoroughly.   There's  nothing  there. 
Don't  waste  your  time  or  money." 

Well,  as  the  work  of  dismantling  and  shipping—not  all  of 
the  equipment  went  to  northern  Washington- -quite  an  amount  of 
it  was  sold  direct  to  mines  as  far  away  as  Mexico.   I  don't 
know,  in  those  years,  whether  San  Luis  was  in  business  or  not, 
but  a  lot  of  equipment  was  sold  in  those  areas  in  Mexico.   The 
challenge  of  taking  a  huge,  old  operation  that  consisted  of 
all  the  things  that  were  necessary  for  a  mining  and  milling 
operation  was  a  serious  challenge.   We  even  had  to  rig  up  to 
pull  the  power  lines  out  of  the  shaft  because  they  were-- 
particularly  in  those  years- -heavily  covered  copper  wire. 

What  arrangement  exactly  had  you  made  w-th  the  people  from 
Metalline  Falls? 

Well,  the  people  of  Metalline  Falls,  when  they  came  and  saw 
some  of  the  equipment  which  appeared  to  be  very  well  suited 
for  their  needs  —  a  good  deal  more  than  they  needed,  but  what 
they  did  need  was  there- -they  didn't  see  how  they  were  going 
to  go  through  the  job  of  moving  it  to  northern  Washington. 
That's  when  we  said,  "We'll  do  that.   We'll  quote  you."  A 
turn-key  job,  as  it  were.   And  that  I  did.   It  was  a  miserable 
task. 

How  did  you  haul  it?  By  trucks? 
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Rosenblatt: 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Truck,  yes.   It  was  through  that  that  I  hired  this  man,  Kelly 
Lane.   He  was  an  expert. 

How  did  you  happen  to  find  him? 

Well,  he  was  in  the  crew  I  originally  hired  to  do  the 
dismantling  and  the  repairs. 

Were  these  former  Kennecott  people  who  were  there  on  the  job? 

No,  I  ran  ads  in  the  Phoenix  papers.   The  fellow  who  was 
originally  hired  to  run  the  gang  turned  out  to  be  unqualified, 
particularly  in  terms  of  his  behavior.   Kelly  Lane  was  part  of 
that  crew  and  I  felt  that  I  could  take  a  chance  with  him. 
Today,  when  you  realized  you  had  anything  like  that  to  do, 
you'd  get  a  big  mobile  crane  and  you'd  get  in  there  and  it 
would  be  rather  simple.   Things  of  that  type  were  not 
available.   In  many  cases,  they  just  had  not  been  designed  or 
built.   So  the  task  of  going  into  a  mill  and  picking  up  a 
great  ball  mill  that  had  a  total  weight  of  maybe  fifteen  or 
twenty  tons  and  moving  it! 


Swent : 


Had  they  been  built  on  the  spot? 
in? 


Is  that  how  they  been  put 


Rosenblatt:   No,  oh  no.   They  brought  them  in  the  same  way  I  took  them  out. 
They  would  get  big  telephone  poles  and  just  put  them  down—not 
dug  into  the  ground,  but  just  supported  with  tackle  and  rope 
and  cables.   You  picked  it  up  and  you  moved  it  around.   You 
didn't  do  it  very  quickly,  but  you  did  it  safely. 


Swent:       How  long  did  it  take  you  to  do  this? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  there  for  about  two  years. 

Swent:       And  Kelly  Lane  was  your  foreman? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   Well,  I  brought  down  Sam  Hamilton  from  Salt  Lake,  too. 
Kelly  Lane  was  good  as  a  construction  man.   Sam  Hamilton  was 
good  in  terms  of  repairs ,  because  everything  that  was  offered 
for  sale  and  sold  was  offered  on  the  basis  of  its  being 
guaranteed  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  do  the  job  for  which  it 
was  originally  designed,  which  was  important.   I  knew  that  we 
could  never  build  a  business  or  look  to  a  future  if  what  we 
offered  was,  "Well,  here  it  is.   If  you  don't  like  it,  why, 
make  your  decision,  but  you're  buying  what  you  see."   I  knew 
that  we'd  have  to  say,  "Look,  this  Hardinge  mill,  for 
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example --when  we  ship  it  to  you,  it  will  work  just  as  well  as 
it  did  when  it  was  originally  bought.   It  may  not  last  as 
long,  but  what  it  will  do  is  to  do  the  grinding  and  will  be  a 
satisfactory  piece  of  equipment." 

Swent:       Did  you  take  any  of  these  things  to  Salt  Lake  and  rebuild 
them? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes,  quite  a  few  of  them  were.   But  the  big  items  were 

not.   They  were  all  right;  they  were  in  good  shape.   Well,  we 
built  the  mill;  we  undertook  the  job  and  it  was  a  beautiful 
plant  when  we  were  through  with  it  in  Metalline  Falls.   The 
man  paid  for  it. 

Swent:       How  much  did  he  pay  for  it? 

Rosenblatt:   I  don't  remember  now. 

Swent:       Enough  so  that  you  made  something  of  it. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   In  terms  of  the  kind  of  dollars  that  we  think  about  now, 
it  was  nothing.   But  it  covered  the  total  cost  and  a 
reasonable  profit,  not  only  for  the  machines  themselves  but 
for  the  work  of  construction  that  was  done. 


Diversification  into  Building  New  Equipment 


Rosenblatt:   It  became  the  basis  of  the  decision  to  diversify  and  move  from 
second-hand  equipment  only  into  the  building  of  new  equipment, 
because  if  I  knew  that  if  I  was  to  maintain  the  validity  of  a 
construction  department,  I  was  going  to  be  faced  with  the  fact 
that  a  lot  of  the  things  that  I  needed  vere  not  going  to  be 
available  on  the  second-hand  market.   I  vas  either  going  to 
have  to  buy  them  competitively,  which  w<  ild  have  been  very 
much  to  our  disadvantage  in  trying  to  compete  with  some  of  the 
people,  or  make  it.   Well,  it  was  that  process,  for  example, 
that  in  1935  started  with  making  filters  —  competing  with  Dorr- 
Oliver.   We  had  one,  oh,  numerous  situations  where  filters 
were  needed,  and  where  we  designed  and  built  our  own  filters, 
and  that  was  the  beginning. 

Swent:       Were  there  any  problems  with  patents? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  the  patents  on  the  things  that  we  built  had  been  pretty 
well  run  out,  or  were  so  relatively  simple  in  their  design 
that  they  had  not  been  protected  by  patents. 
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Swent:       At  that  time  your  family  had  three  separate  companies;  is  that 
right? 

Rosenblatt:  Right. 

Swent:  Each  one  was  run  by  one  of  the  brothers? 

Rosenblatt:  Right. 

Swent:  And  your  father  was  sort  of  overseeing  things? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  he  was  pretty  old  then. 

Swent:  So,  you  had  American  Foundry  and  Machine--. 

Rosenblatt:   --American  Foundry  and  Machine,  which  was  the  largest  of  the 
operations . 

Swent:  Who  ran  that? 

Rosenblatt:  That's  my  brother  Simon. 

Swent:  He  was  the  oldest. 

Rosenblatt:  He  was  the  oldest. 

Swent:  Their  business  was  mainly  with  the  railroads? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  yes,  railroads  and  the  mines. 

Swent:  Mines  also. 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  they  made  repair  parts. 

Swent:  Were  they  making  machinery  also? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  the  machine  shop.   Things  like  the  original  disc  filter 
was  invented  by  people  in  Salt  Lake  who  came  to  American 
Foundry  and  Machine  and  gave  them  the  drawings  and  an  order  to 
make  these  model  machines,  these  pilot  machines.   So  there  was 
substantial  experience  in  the  foundry  and  machine  shop. 

Swent:       Your  brother  Morris--. 

Rosenblatt:   He  was  over  at  the  fabricating  shop,  where  you  take  rolled 
steel  products  that  you  buy  from  steel  mills  around  the 
country  and  make  buildings,  bridges-- 
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Swent:       What  was  the  name  of  his  company? 
Rosenblatt:   That  was  Structural  Steel  and  Forge  Company. 
Swent:       And  then  you  were  EIMCO. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   Well,  the  company  as  EIMCO  did  not  change  its  name --did 
not  become  EIMCO  until,  oh,  in  the  early  '30s.   I've  forgotten 
the  exact  date  but  we  were  sitting  around  one  day  at  lunch  and 
I  said,  "This  Eastern  Iron  and  Metal  business  is  no  good. 
It's  not  descriptive  of  anything  that  I'm  doing  now."  One  of 
them  said,  "Well,  why  not  just  call  it  EIMCO?"   I  said,  "All 
right.   Let's  settle  for  that."   So,  the  whole  operation 
became  EIMCO  after  the  acquisition  of  the  mucking  machine 
patents  from  Finlay  and  Royle. 

Swent:       Then  you  absorbed  these  other  two  companies  also  into  EIMCO? 
Rosenblatt:   No,  EIMCO  was  always  by  itself. 

Swent:       But  American  Foundry  and  Structural  Steel- -they  stayed 
separate? 

Rosenblatt:   Separate,  yes. 


Acauirine  the  Mason  Valley^  Nevada.  Mine  and  Mill 


Swent:       After  the  Metalline  Falls  venture,  you  decided  to  go  into 
construction- - 

Rosenblatt:   Construction,  yes. 
Swent:       --of  mills? 

Rosenblatt:   Construction  of  mining  plants,  generally,  yes.   The  next  big 
effort  was  the  Mason  Valley  mines  and  smelters  out  of 
Yerington,  which  followed  immediately  after  the  Ray,  Arizona- - 
or  before.   Ray  was  still --the  cleanup  of  Ray  was  still  going 
on  when  we  acquired  Mason  Valley. 

Swent:       Was  this  Kennecott  also? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  that  was  Newmont.   That  was  also  a  very  big  operation.   It 
was  not  only  the  mine  stuff  and  the  mills,  but  the  smelter  at 
a  place  called  Wabusca. 
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Swent:       They  wanted  to  unload  the  whole  business? 

Rosenblatt:   They  did.   We  bought  everything  there.   Not  only  the  surface 
equipment  but  the  mines  as  well . 

Swent:       Was  this  the  first  mine  you'd  invested  in? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   That  was  the  first  one.   Which,  unhappily,  did  not  work 
out  very  well. 

Swent:       Why  would  you  want  to  buy  it  if  Newmont  didn't  think  it  was 
good  enough  for  them? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  Newmont  had  made  no  effort,  or,  whatever  effort  they 

made  was  not  successful,  in  treating  the  oxidized  ores.   They 
treated  only  the  sulfides. 

Swent:       In  the  smelter? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  in  the  mill.   In  the  mill  and  the  smelter.   There  was  a 
large  quantity  of  oxidized  ore  that  was  available.   There  it 
was,  and  the  grade  was  pretty  good.   It  was  simply  a  matter  of 
working  out  the  metallurgy  and  working  getting  reagents  to 
which  the  ground-up  stuff  was  subjected  so  that  you  float  it. 

Swent:       This  was  copper? 

Rosenblatt:   Copper.   I  remember  buying  stuff  from  American  Cyanamid--the 
reagents . 

Swent:       Did  you  have  metallurgists  on  your  staff  by  then? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.  We  had  hired  this  man,  Ferris,  who  was  a  top -quality 
metallurgist  who  did  the  test  work  and  determined  that  the 
reagent  was  available  to  permit  the  treatment  of  the  oxidized 
ores.   That  would  have  made  a  good  operation  out  it.   We  had 
no  sooner  finished  the  rebuilding  of  the  concentrating  mill 
than  the  worst  of  the  Depression  came  along  and  copper  went 
way  down  and  here  was  this  beautiful  mill  and  we  had  to  shut 
it  all  down. 

Swent:  When  was  this? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  this  was  in  the  early  '30s. 

Swent:  Who  were  you  dealing  with  at  Newmont? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  that's  how  I  first  met  Fred  Searls. 
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Svent:       He  was  out  there  on  the  spot? 

Rosenblatt:   I  don't  think  he  ever  came  out  while  I  was  there,  but  I  went 
to  New  York.   And  his  people  were,  of  course,  out.   You  know, 
I  think  that  was  the  first  time  I  met  Frank  McQuiston.   I'm 
not  sure  about  that. 

Swent:       He  graduated  in  1931  from  Berkeley,  so  he  wouldn't  have  been 
there  until  1932  or  so. 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  yes,  that  was  just  about  the  beginnings.   So,  having 

rebuilt  the  mill,  having  put  all  that  money  into  it,  I  had  to 
go  through  the  job  of  tearing  it  down  and  selling  off  the 
equipment  again,  which  was  very  disappointing. 

Swent:       Did  your  family  make  it  hard  for  you? 

Rosenblatt:   No.  [Laughter]   I  had  picked  up  enough  stature  after  Ray  to 
get  their  confidence  and  respect.   But  I  remember  that  after 
the  decision  had  to  been  made  to  shut  down,  I  felt  that  there 
was  enough  high-grade  in  the  oxidized  copper  —  oxidized  copper 
could  be  areas  of  native  copper,  so  that  as  a  drift  was 
advanced,  you'd  run  into  a  pocket  of  this  native  copper.   It 
was  just  like  a  jewelry  store.   I  remember  the  fellow  who  was 
foreman  of  that  for  me  calling  me  on  his  night  shift  and 
saying,  "Well,  kid,  we've  really  got  it  now."   I  went  over 
and,  sure  enough,  there  was  this  absolutely  pure  copper- -a 
whole  face  of  it. 

We  went  to  work  and  mined  it  and  loaded  it  into  the  cars 
We  got  two  carloads  and  that  was  the  end  of  it.   [laughter] 

Swent:       You  did  operate  for  a  while,  though. 
Rosenblatt:   Not  the  mill. 
Swent:       No? 

Rosenblatt:   The  mill,  about  a  week,  I  guess.   But  the  mine,  we  so-called 
high -graded  the  mine. 

Swent:       Where  did  you  take  it,  then?  Where  did  you  sell  that? 

Rosenblatt:   Shipped  it  to  Gar field,  here,  out  in  the  Utah  Copper  smelter 
at  Garfield. 

Swent:       You  mentioned  the  name  Kerwin. 
Rosenblatt:   Yes. 
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Swent : 


Who  was  he? 


Rosenblatt:   He  had  been  the  superintendent  at  Mason  Valley- -the  manager  of 
the  operations  at  Mason  Valley. 

Swent:  Did  he  ever  work  for  you? 

Rosenblatt:  No. 

Swent:  No.   He  was  with  Newmont? 

Rosenblatt:  He  was  Newmont. 

Swent:  And  Burt  Crayse? 

Rosenblatt:  He  was  Idaho -Maryland.   That  was  loaders. 

Fred  Searls  of  Newmont 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


You  might  talk  a  little  bit  about  Fred  Searls.   You  met  him 
first  in  New  York? 

Well,  I  think  I  met  him  first  in  New  York.   It  may  have  been 
in  Salt  Lake  but  my  memory  there  is--. 

Not  out  in  the  field,  anyway? 

No,  I  don't  think  so.   No. 

He  was  already  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  wasn't  he? 

Oh,  yes.   But  Fred  Searls,  Eleanor,  was  one  of  those 
wonderfully  rare,  unusual  human  beings  who,  by  reason  of  their 
capacity,  of  their  competence,  of  their  integrity,  of  their 
realistic  view  of  things,  impressed  anyone  who  really  knew 
him.   To  know  Fred  Searls  was  to  love  him.   I  was  the 
beneficiary  of  his  advice,  his  guidance  in  many  things.   I 
didn't  know  him  socially.   I  knew  his  son  later,  many,  many 
years  later.   And  I  knew  Plato  Malozemoff.   I  think  Plato 
succeeded  Fred.   Plato  was  a  man  of  considerable  skills,  but 
he  was  not  Fred  Searls. 

Hard  act  to  follow. 
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Rosenblatt:   Yes,  a  hard  act  to  follow.   He  was  admired  and  respected  by 
everyone  in  the  mining  industry. 

Swent:       In  what  ways  did  he  help  you? 

Rosenblatt:   By  example.   Whenever  I'd  go  back  to  New  York,  and  I  would 
hustle  myself  down  to  Wall  Street  to  the  Bankers  Trust 
building  where  Newmont  had  its  offices  and  Fred's  brother  was 
in  the  office  there  —  I've  forgotten  his  name --but  Fred's 
brother  was,  I  think,  the  principle  lawyer.   And  there  was  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Kraft  —  Phil  Kraft- -who  ran,  I  think,  the 
oil  operations.   But,  thanks  to  Fred,  those  people  were 
friends.   It  was  like  going  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  when 
you  were  there . 


Jarbidee,  Nevada,  an  Unsuccessful  Mining  Enterprise 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


Did  you  deal  directly  with  him  when  you  bought  Mason  Valley? 

I  think  the  principle  decision  was  made  with  him,  and  then 
later,  as  we  got  into  the  mining  construction,  we  had  an 
operation- -this  jumps  over  some  years  —  at  a  place  called 
Jarbidge,  Nevada,  and  there,  too,  we  were  caught  up  by  the 
economics  of  things.   The  AS&R  [American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Company,  now  ASARCO]  had  run  Jarbidge  and  we  bought  the  whole 
of  the  thing  from  them,  including  the  surface  equipment  and 
the  town  of  Jarbidge  and  the  mining  claims.   They  stepped  out 
and  we  stepped  in.   We  took  over  everything  that  was  there. 

The  geologist  that  I  brought  in  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
the  possibility  that  the  veins  that  had  proved  so  plentiful  in 
the  surface  operations- - ev^-y thing  that  had  been  mined  had 
been  above  stopes  and  that  ort  of  excavation- -as  to  whether 
the  veins  that  produced  tha^  were  also  not  continued  down. 
The  geology,  which  came  from  good,  respected  people,  was  that 
they  did;  those  veins  did  go  down. 

I  went  back  to  New  York  and  talked  to  Fred  about  it.   I 
said,  "What  about  taking  this  on  and  sinking  this  shaft  to  see 
if  we  could  hit  those  veins."   He  sent  his  people  out  and  very 
carefully  checked  it  and  they  felt  that  it  was  a  doable 
proposition.   Contracts  were  worked  out  with  Newmont  and  it 
was  called  the  Grays tone  Mining,  which  was  a  Newmont  property. 

You  owned  it,  but  you  were  going  to  have  Newmont  do  the 
mining?  Was  that  it? 
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Rosenblatt:  Well,  Newmont,  putting  up  money  for  it,  would  take  the 
principal  interest.  We  would  have  a  residual.  We  were 
putting  up  some  of  the  minor  end  of  the  funds . 

Swent:       But  you  had  bought  it  from  ASARCO? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.  Originally.   So  Newmont  started  to  sink  these  shafts  and 
everything  that  could  go  wrong  did  go  wrong.   We  were  at  the 
end  of  a  power  line  so  that  when  the  power  was  lost  the  pumps 
were  down  and  the  shaft  flooded,  making  necessary  the 
installation  of  a  large,  diesel  engine  power  plant.   We  hit 
hot  water  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  down.   It  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  costly  proposition.   Then,  in  1939  and  1940,  just  about 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  war  productions  were 
then  created  and  everything  like  we  were  doing  in  Jarbidge  was 
pulled- -the  plug  was  pulled  so  that  you  couldn't  get  permits 
to  buy  supplies  or  anything  else. 

There,  too,  we  felt  that  we  could  treat  the  oxidized  ores 
from  the  stuff  that  AS&R  had  left,  so  we  rebuilt  the  mill  and 
put  up  almost  a  new  mill.   AS&R  had  run  it  as  a  cyanide 
recovery  and  we  put  in  a  flotation  mill.   We  had  the  reagents 
that  would  treat  those  oxidized  ores.   That  mill  ran  for  about 
a  month,  but  then  that  whole  thing  came  to  an  end. 

Swent:       Did  that  War  Production  Board  order—was  that  L208? 
Rosenblatt:   I  don't  remember,  Eleanor,  what  the  number  of  it  was. 
Swent:       That  was  in  February  of  '42.1 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  that  was  about  then,  but  the  preliminaries  before  the 
actual  order  itself  was  issued  made  the  operation  extremely 
difficult.   Particularly,  it  was  as  far  as  the  shaft  was 
concerned.   The  vein  that  produced  the  ore  on  the  upper 
levels,  in  the  final  drilling  that  was  done  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  hole,  was  encountered- -at  least,  that  was  the 
judgment  of  the  geologist- -that  the  big  vein  was  there,  but 
the  shaft  by  then  was,  I  think,  about  1100  feet  below  surface. 
It  was  the  only  camp  in  Nevada  that  had  a  river  going  through 
it. 


^Order  L-208  suspended  mining  of  non-essential  minerals.   Ed. 
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Rosenblatt:   At  least,  the  Jarbidge  stuff  was  close  enough  so  that  I  could 
drive  to  it. 

Svent:       Oh,  it  was  near  Salt  Lake? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  it  was  about  a  day's  —  about  six,  seven  hours  to  get 

there.   But  it  was  interesting.   In  the  summer  time,  you  could 
come  in  through  Wells,  Nevada,  in  a  place  called  Deeth.   But 
in  the  winter  time,  you  had  to  go  to  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  and 
come  in  from  the  north.   The  road  from  the  north,  into  the 
camp  of  Jarbidge,  was  on  a  dugway  that  was  a  miserable  kind  of 
a  road- -one  car  wide. 

Swent:       One  kind  of  cars  were  you  driving  in  those  days? 

Rosenblatt:   We  had,  in  the  things  that  we  bought  at  Mason  Valley,  a 
Packard. 

Swent:       They  were  a  grand  old  car,  weren't  they? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  a  wonderful  car.   But  on  this  dugway,  going  down  to 

Jarbidge,  if  you  encountered  a  car  coming  the  other  way,  you 
were  up  against  a  real  crisis.   Somebody  had  to  back  up.   Once 
we  got  caught  and  the  fellow  who  was  driving  the  car  for  me--. 
I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  now?"  He  said,  "We  just 
turn  off  the  engine  and  sit  here  and  we  see  if  we  can't  outsit 
him."  Well,  on  this  occasion,  we  did.   I  said,  "I'm  sure  glad 
we  don't  have  to  back  down  that  darn  dugway. "   For  us,  it 
would  have  been  backing  up  the  dugway. 

But,  of  course,  the  value  of  that,  the  investment  in 
Jarbidge- -the  opportunities  that  were  lost  maybe --all  were  of 
great  lasting  value  and  justified  because  of  the  wonderful 
opportunity  it  gave  me  to  know  Fred  Searls  and  his  staff  and 
his  people.   Their  sense  of  fairness,  their  sense  of 
integrity,  their  judgment  of  the  way  things  should  be  done  and 
the  way  they  should  not  be  done,  the  behavior  made  something 
out  of  the  human  being  beyond  which  maybe  the  good  Lord  had 
intended.   I'm  often  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  someone  that  I 
knew  well  enough  like  Fred  to  leave  for  ray  children  to  know 
and  to  see . 


Building  and  Maintaining  a  Staff  During  the  Depression 


Swent : 


Were  you  building  a  staff  of  your  own  by  this  time- -moving  the 
same  people  from  one  job  to  another? 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
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Yes.   Good  people.   When,  in  1930- -I  seem  to  be  trying  to  push 
into  a  relatively  few  years  what  I  started  to  do  when  I  got 
out  of  school  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  —  there  was  so  much 
going  on! 

Kelly  Lane  was  your  first--? 

Kelly  Lane  was  the  first  man  and  as  1  started  to  say,  when  we 
married  in  1930,  which  was  close  to  the  bottom  of  things, 
there  was  no  work  going  on  anywhere  and  I  said,  "Well,  one 
thing  I  am  not  going  to  do  is  lay  off  Kelly  Lane.   I  think  the 
thing  for  us  to  do,  we  just  build  our  own  house."  Shortly 
after  we  were  married,  I  got  the  architect  and  he  drew  up  the 
plans  for  a  very  lovely  house.   I  said  to  Kelly,  "All  right, 
let's  go."  He  built  the  house,  that  is  as  good  today.   It's 
in  the  best  residential  neighborhood  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  it 
stands  in  all  of  its  glory. 

Is  this  the  one  that  you  gave  to  the  university? 

No,  this  was  before  that.  But  it  was  right  in  the  same  area. 
Same  location.  It  was  a  beautiful  house.  Nobody  had  much  to 
do  in  construction  in  those  years,  so--. 

What  is  the  address?  Do  you  mind  saying? 
No.   1444  Circle  Way. 
What  was  it  built  of? 

Concrete.   And  the  neighbors  said,  "Young  man,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  here?  Put  up  a  building?"  Kelly  was  putting  in 
foundations  that  were  going  to  last  for  all  time.   When  you're 
in  Salt  Lake,  I'll  take  you  up  and  show  it  to  you. 

Would  you  like  to  say  something  here  about  your  getting 
married? 


Rosenblatt:   Yes. 


Selling  Sintering  Furnaces  to  U.S.  Steel 


Swent : 


This  was  an  important  career  decision,  too,  wasn't  it? 
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Rosenblatt:  Yes,  it  was  a  very  important  career  decision.   Part  of  the 

construction  work  that  we  were  doing- -the  steel  company,  which 
is  now  known  as  Geneva  Steel  which  in  those  years  was  not  part 
of  U.S.  Steel --was  adding  a  sintering  plant.   One  of  the 
things  that  we  had  from  Thompson  Smelter  were  sintering 
furnaces . 

Swent:       Thompson  was  the  one  down  at  Yerington? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   What  were  known  as  Dwight  &  Lloyd  sintering  furnaces, 
which  took  the  fine  material  and,  through  heat  and  moving  it 
through,  put  it  into  a  firm  briquette  kind  of  thing  so  that  it 
could  be  turned  into  the  blast  furnaces. 

I  made  a  presentation  to  the  management  people  at  Provo, 
Ironton,  that  we  could  move  those  two  sintering  machines  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  were  little  used- -equal  to  new,  for 
equipment  of  that  kind- -and  erect  them  for  them  and  it  would 
be  an  attractive  deal  for  both  of  us.   I  mention  that  because 
the  superintendent  was  a  nice  man  by  the  name  of  Kegley. 
Kegley  kept  me  on  the  hot  seat;  they  were  not  about  to  buy  a 
second-hand  pair  of  sintering  machines.   I  said,  "Well,  the 
thing  you're  buying  is  the  service.   You  don't  want  to  have  to 
pay  a  premium  for  the  difference  in  a  paint  job."  He  was 
invited  to  our  wedding  reception  because,  by  then,  we  had 
become  good  friends.   As  he  came  up  to  the  door,  he  handed  me 
an  envelope  and  he  said,  "It's  your  wedding  present."  And 
there  was  the  order  for  the  sintering  plants,  [laughter] 

We  did  a  great  job  for  him.   Those  sintering  plants  were 
beautiful.   I  was  with  his  operating  superintendent  one  day 
when  we  went  up  to  the  floor  where  the  two  operators  were,  and 
everything  was  running  beautifully,  smoothly,  but  these 
fellows  had  brought  a  couch  up  to  the  operating  floor  because 
they  didn't  have  very  much  to  do  and  they  were  just  sitting 
there  with  their  feet  up.   This  superintendent  came  along  and 
saw  that;  he  went  over  and  picked  the  couch  up  and  threw  it 
overboard.   He  said,  "Just  because  these  damn  machines  are 
running  all  right  is  no  reason  you  guys  should  be  sitting  on 
this  place. " 


Building  a  Gold  Mill  at  Bishop.  California 


Rosenblatt:   These  are  little  incidents,  Eleanor,  which  give,  if  nothing 
else,  the  touch  of  human  quality  to  the  task  of  earning  a 
living.   I  had  a  contract  to  build  a  gold  mill  in  Bishop, 
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California.   The  owner  was  a  fabulous  character  known  as  Ben 
Smith. 

Swent:       When  was  this? 
Rosenblatt:   It  was  in  that  period. 
Swent:       Before  the  Second  World  War? 

Rosenblatt:   Just  before  the  Second  World  War.   And  the  man  who  later 

became  manager  of  mines  for  Phelps  Dodge- -a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Lavender- -had  the  job  of  running  that.   Good  man. 

I'll  divert  for  a  moment  to  say  that  Lavender's  son  was  a 
teacher  at  Thacher  School  and  has  written  a  number  of  books. 

Swent:       Oh,  yes.   Is  that  David  Lavender? 

Rosenblatt:   David  Lavender! 

Swent:       He  writes  very  good  books. 

Rosenblatt:   He  writes  very  good  books.   On  mining  and  mining  people. 

Well,  David  became  a  good  friend.   Our  boys  went  to  Thacher. 
The  oldest  boy  has  been  on  Thacher 's  board  so,  I  guess  last 
year,  some  of  the  old  timers  got  together  to  put  up  a  sum  to 
be  a  memorial  to  David  Lavender  because  David  had  been 
teaching  there  all  these  years .   I  remember  the  fun  of  making 
a  contribution  to  that. 

Well,  I  made  a  mistake  on  the  Bishop  Mill.   I  took  the 
contract  on  the  basis  of  completion  at  a  certain  time,  with  a 
penalty  for  being  delayed.   I  did  not  cover  myself  for  relief 
if  there  were  weather  conditions  that  made  work  impossible. 
I'd  forgotten  about  the  mill --ten  days  late,  and  there  was  a 
sizable  penalty.   I  remember  walking  Mr.  Smith- -Ben  Smith  had 
come  out- -I  think  it  was  the  Bret  Harte  Inn.   He  was  lying  on 
the  bed  with  his  feet  sticking  up  and  a  big  hole  in  his 
stocking  and  here  was  this  millionaire  many  times.   I  said, 
"Mr.  Smith,  you're  not  going  to  stick  me  for  that  penalty?" 

"Well,"  he  says,  "you  had  a  contract.   Look,  I'm  flying 
over  to  Hawaii  tomorrow."  He  had  his  own  big  plane.   "Come 
on,  go  with  me.   Will  have  a  good  time  over  there  and  you 
won't  feel  so  badly." 

I  said,  "Well,  no.   I  can't  afford  to  do  that." 
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About  two  weeks  later,  the  acceptance  of  the  mill  and  the 
payment  of  the  final  sum  was  due.   I  was  going  to  drive  over 
from  Salt  Lake  and  I  said,  "Dad,  come  on  along  with  me.   It'll 
be  a  nice  ride."  Which  he  did.   Dad  was  pretty  well  along. 
But  we  got  up  into  Bishop. 

We  were  walking  up  the  steps  to  the  inn  and  Smith  and  his 
manager  were  coming  down.   I  introduced  Dad  and  Dad  said,  "Has 
my  son  done  a  good  job  for  you?"   I'll  always  remember- -he 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  brought  out  a  beautiful  Swiss 
watch  and  he  said,  "That  plant  runs  as  good  as  this  Swiss 
watch . " 

Dad  said,  "Thank  you."  Then  he  said  to  me,  "That's 
enough.   I  don't  want  anything  more.   We're  driving  home." 

He  [Smith]  paid  up.   He  took  off  the  penalty.   He  taught 
me  a  lesson.   But  he  did  get  a  good  plant.   I  got  to  know 
Lavender . 

Swent:       We  got  diverted  from  the  loading  machine. 

Rosenblatt:   We  haven't  really  come  to  the  loading  machine,  but  let  me 

close  the  chapter  and  maybe  open  the  new  chapter.   My  mother 
died  in  1936.   She  had  been  seriously  ill  with,  were  it  to  be 
diagnosed  today,  what  would  have  been  immediately  recognized 
as  a  malignancy.   In  my  own  thinking  and  the  things  that  I 
did,  that  was  an  ending.   It  was  a  closing  of  the  influence 
for  good  or  bad,  greater  or  otherwise.   It  was  the  training 
that  made  me  what  I  was  set  to  do  and  be. 

Swent:       She  was  still  relatively  young,  then,  wasn't  she? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  she  was  relatively  young.   I  think  she  was  in  her 
sixties,  early  sixties. 

That's  all  the  background  t  at  need  to  be  touched  on. 
The  earlier  years,  my  own  efforts  at  mining  and  construction 
in  the  field,  my  acquaintanceship  with  the  process  of 
concentrating  ores  and  the  task  of  mining—both  underground 
and  surface- - . 

Swent:       You  have  mentioned  safety  at  all.   Did  you  have  any  problems 
with  accidents? 

Rosenblatt:   You  mean,  in  our  own  operations? 
Swent:       Yes. 
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Rosenblatt:   I  can't  remember  anything  of  major  consequences. 

Swent:       This  was  before  the  days  of  hard  hats  and  insurance  and  all 
those  things? 

Rosenblatt:   No.  Hard  hats  were  there  and  carbide  lamps. 
Swent:       Even  around  the  machinery? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  nothing  like  what,  of  course,  we  know  today,  but  maybe 
because  of  the  lack  of  today's  caution,  men  were  themselves 
more  careful.   I  can't  remember,  thank  goodness,  anything  that 
was--.   One  geologist  that  I  had  hired  for  Thompson- -for 
Yerington- -came  from  Virginia  City.   I  remember,  we  were 
digging  around  the  mined  out  s topes  and  drifts  of  the 
underground  operations  there.   We  got  to  a  point  where  it 
became  necessary  to  crawl  through  an  area.   He  was  a  pretty 
big  fellow.   I  crawled  on  through  and  he  hollered  at  me,  "I'm 
not  going  through  there." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "Mac,  you  either  come  through  here  to  see 
what's  going  on,  as  this  drift  moves  along,  or  else  you  might 
as  well  as  turn  around  and  go  home  'cause  you  ain't  no  good  to 
me."  Well,  through  he  came!  [Laughter]. 
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III  THE  EIMCO  MUCKING  MACHINE,  1934 


Development  of  the  Finlav-Rovle  Loader  at  North  Lilv  Mine 


Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 


The  mucking  machine,  which  was  acquired  in- -my  memory  now  is 
1934- -was  the  beginning  of  a  total  change  in  our  method  of 
operation.   The  construction  [of  mine  plants]  was  pretty  well 
finished;  we  didn't  do  that  anymore.   I  think  the  last  plant  I 
built  was  over  at  Lead,  a  little  town  near  Lead  [South 
Dakota].   It  was  a  gold  mill  that  was  put  in  there. 

The  mucking  machine  was  developed  at  Eureka,  at  the  North 
Lily  mines.   Anaconda,  then,  felt  that  the  only  thing  they 
could  keep  doing  any  exploration  for  was  gold,  and  North  Lily 
was  in  an  area  where  they  felt  they  could  expect  to  get  some 
gold  production.   They  appropriated  enough  money  to  drive  this 
drift  into  what  was  the  area  of  the  hoped-for  ore  body.   The 
appropriation  was  pretty  minimal.   So  the  pressure  on  Mr. 
Finlay,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  job,  was  so  that  they  were 
looking  for  everything  and  anything  that  they  might  be  able  to 
do  that  would  cut  their  cost.   This  man,  Royle ,  was  the 
hoistman  and  he  got  the  idea  of  the  rocker  shovel,  the  rocker 
arm.   The  principle  was  that  you  could  crowd  your  bucket  into 
the  muckpile  while  you  were  lifting  it  up,  so  that  it  was  like 
the  human  movement  of  pushing  with  your  shovel  point,  with 
your  leg  and  your  arms  lifting  it  up.   It  was  pretty  well 
duplicated. 

Nobody  had  ever  been  able  to  solve  this  problem  before? 

No.   Finlay  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  it  to  encourage 
Royle  and  to  agree  that  North  Lily  would  pay  the  cost  of 
building  a  pilot  machine.   That  was  done  at  North  Lily  Mines 
and  it  was  there  that  we  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 

How  did  you  happen  to  see  it? 
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Rosenblatt:   One  of  our  people  had  been  out  there  first  and  came  back  and 
thought  that  there  were  some  real  possibilities.   I  went  out 
and  we  started  the  process  of  convincing  Finlay  and  Royle  and 
Anaconda  that  we  were  the  logical  place  for  them  to  call  home. 

f* 

Swent:       Why  was  this  possible  now  when  it  hadn't  been  done  before? 
Rosenblatt:   When  you  say  possible  now--? 

Swent:       Well,  this  machine.   Why  hadn't  it  been  developed  before?  Was 
it  because  of  new  metals  or  new  engines  or  some  new  knowledge 
that  made  it  possible  now? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   It  was  nothing  more  than  the  need  to  try  and  do  it  at 

less  cost.   When  you  blasted  a  face  and  you  had  a  big  pile  of 
muck,  the  task  of  getting  in  there  and  cleaning  it  out  was 
time  consuming  and  expensive,  even  in  those  years.   If  you  had 
a  machine  where  you  put  a  machine  in  there  with  one  operator 
and  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  he  had  the  drift  cleaned  up, 
ready  to  go  in  and  drill  another  round- - . 

The  materials  were  very  much  the  same  as  those  that  had 
always  been  available.   There  was  a  competitive  machine  that 
had  been  built  by  Nordberg.   But  Nordberg's  was  a  pretty  crude 
operation.   They  tried  to  duplicate  the  action  of  the  steam 
shovel,  so  that  they  had  a  bucket  on  the  end  of  a  ratcheted 
arm.   They  couldn't  work  in  the  head  room  that  was  available 
in  a  6- foot -6  drift,  whereas  the  rocker  shovel,  or  the  mucking 
machine  —  the  Royle  mucking  machine- -worked  with  full 
efficiency  in  drifts  that  were  as  limited  as  a  6  by  6-foot-6, 
so  that  you  didn't  have  to  blast  out  any  material  other  than 
what  was  just  the  minimum  necessity  to  get  to  your  goal  of 
what  you  were  looking  for  and  opening  up  new  ore  bodies .   That 
was  one  of  its  big  features- -that  you  could  work  in  minimum 
headrooms  and  in  minimum  spaces . 

Swent:       What  kind  of  power  did  it  use? 

Rosenblatt:   Air.   Compressed  Air.   It  had  two  compressed  air  motors  on  it, 
made  by  Ingersoll-Rand. 


Joseph  Rosenblatt  with  EIMCO  Rocker  Shovel,  1948 
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Protecting  the  Patents:  Dealing  with  Anaconda  Comoanv 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


You  bought  the  motors  from  them. 
I  think? 


The  first  one  was  Model  11, 


The  original  was  known  as  Model  11.   We  built  several  hundred 
of  those.   Then,  for  Model  11,  we  had  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Royle  where  he  worked  in  our  engineering  department  directly 
with  Tom  Anderson,  who  at  that  time  was  our  chief  engineer. 
They  designed  the  new  models  and  the  improvement  on  the 
machines . 

The  big  task  originally  in  protecting  the  patents  and  the 
market  was  with  Anaconda.   Anaconda,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  machine  was  built  on  their  property  with  their  funds, 
was  legally  the  owner  of  the  patent.   There  was  only  one  basic 
patent  that  was  worth  anything.   They  were  enthused  about  the 
idea.   They  wanted  to  write  articles  in  the  mining  journals 
and  everything.   With  the  benefit  of  my  training  as  a  so- 
called  lawyer,  I  said,  "Look,  we've  got  to  get  the  best  patent 
people  in  the  country  on  this,  to  make  sure  that  what  we're 
doing  is  the  right  way  to  handle  it." 

With  someone's  help,  I  got  a  man  who  was  the  best  in  the 
business,  by  the  name  of  Stowell- -Harold  Stowell--in 
Washington,  who  had  the  advantage  of  being  both  a  mechanical 
engineer  with  an  engineering  degree  and  a  patent  attorney.   We 
worked  out  an  arrangement  with  him  and  he  came  out  and  went 
over  the  claims  that  had  been  filed  in  the  patent.   I  said  at 
the  time,  "This  market  is  going  to  be  world-wide,  wherever  we 
can  find  an  operating  mine.   We  have  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary. " 

"Well,"  he  said,  "the  one  thing  you  must  not  do  is  to 
permit  publicity.   Any  articles  that  have  been  written  have 
got  to  be  pulled  in  and  you  can  say  nothing  about  this  until 
we  get  the  basic  patents  changed  and  the  filings  done  in  all 
of  these  other  countries . " 

Well,  the  attorneys  for  Anaconda  who  were  working  on  this 
in  Salt  Lake  were  impressed  with  Stowell  and  they  felt  that  he 
knew  what  he  wanted.   They  just  relaxed  and  sat  back  and  they 
said,  "Work  out  a  contract  with  Rosenblatt  and  let's  let  it  go 
at  that . " 
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Swent:       What  was  your  arrangement  with  Anaconda  on  this? 
Rosenblatt:   Anaconda  did  not  keep  anything. 
Swent:       They  wanted  you  to  build  it? 

Rosenblatt:   They  wanted  us  to  have  the  contract  to  make  and  market. 
Royalties  were  paid  to  Finlay  and  Royle. 

Swent:  Who  were  employees  of  Anaconda? 

Rosenblatt:  Who  were  employees  of  Anaconda. 

Swent:  But  Anaconda  didn't- - 

Rosenblatt:  Anaconda  got  nothing  out  of  it. 

Swent:  Did  they  not  want  anything? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   I  felt  that  they  did  not --they  felt  that  it  was  the 

decent  thing  to  do  as  these  two  men  had  designed  the  thing. 
The  cost  to  Anaconda  had  been  quickly  overcome  by  the  savings 
that  were  made  in  driving  the  North  Lily  tunnels .   After  some 
considerable  time,  we  completed  the  contracts  with  Anaconda 
and  with  Finlay  and  Royle  and  we  lived  happily  together  for 
seventeen  years  under  the  patent. 

Swent:       So  your  first  ones  were  made  for  Anaconda,  then? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  among  the  first  one,  although  we  had  the  task  of  selling 
Anaconda  as  anyone  else  did.   Selling  Anaconda  in  those  days 
was  altogether  different  than  selling  most  people. 

Swent:       In  what  way? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  comments  are  off -the -record  comments.   Anaconda  behaved 
very  well  with  exemplary  good  will  in  this  thing,  as  far  as 
the  inventors  were  concerned  and  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 
But,  Eleanor,  I  have  to  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  had 
this  development  not  come  at  the  time  it  did,  we  were  quickly 
able  to  find  markets  that  all  of  the  sudden  gave  us  an  export 
business  —  and  export  business  that  was  created  not  because  we 
said  in  advance,  "We  go  and  sell  in  this  market,"  but  because 
it  became  a  necessity  to  find  users- -customers- -who  were 
mining  gold.   I  couldn't  talk  to  people  who  were  mining  base 
metals . 


Swent : 


Why  not? 
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Rosenblatt:   Because  they  were  shut  down.   It  was  in  the  Depression;  there 
were  no  markets.   Lead  was  a  couple  of  cents  a  pound  and  zinc 
wasn't  worth  kicking  with  your  feet.   There  was  no  place  to 
market  it.   So,  it  was  either  find  gold  customers --and  gold 
was  twenty-one  dollars  an  ounce  in  those  years- - 

Swent:       Copper  was  down,  too? 

Rosenblatt:   My  memory  is  that  copper  got  as  low  as  six  cents  per  pound. 

Had  that  not  been,  it  may  well  be  that  it  would  have  taken  us 
much  longer  to  have  achieved  the  opening  of  the  export  market, 
The  export  market  became  the  basis  of  the  growth  of  EIMCO. 

Swent:       The  mucking  machine  swept  the  world  very  quickly. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  it  did.   Not  only  for  the  mucking  machine,  but  for  the 
other  products  that  came  along. 

Swent:       You  had  a  whole  range  of  loaders? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  a  whole  range  of  loaders.   Then,  as  we  got  into  the 

concentrating  equipment,  we  were  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of 
opening  up  those  export  markets. 


Ingersoll-Rand.  a  Competitor 


Swent:       Now,  in  the  field  of  the  loaders,  other  than  Nordberg,  was 
there  other  competition? 

Rosenblatt:   There  was  after  we  got  started.   That,  too,  presented  us  with 
a  problem  which  I  may  have  overreacted  to. 

Swent:       Nordberg  was  in  Wisconsin,  wasn't  it? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  Milwaukee.   Big,  and  a  large  company.   Nordberg  didn't 

bother  us  very  much.   The  competition  came  from  Ingersoll-Rand 
and  Sullivan,  Joy,  and  Gardner -Denver.   Ingersoll-Rand,  of 
course,  which  was  the  biggest  and  the  most  powerful  in  the 
field- -I  had  given  Ingersoll-Rand  dealer  contracts  throughout 
many  areas  of  the  export  market.   But  they  were  strong- -they 
owned  International  Machinery  Company  in  South  America  through 
their  W.R.  Grace  position  and  they  were  also  all  over  the 
world.   Ingersoll-Rand  was  like  Caterpillar;  it  was  and  is  a 
great  company.   But  the  fact  that  I  was  buying  air  motors  from 
them  didn't  mean  very  much  to  their  immense  volume.   They  felt 
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that  it  was  an  open  door,  that  they  could  build  a  machine  that 
would  be  better  than  ours  or  as  good  and  that  they  could  take 
the  business  away  from  us.   I  said,  "Look,  you  can't  do  that. 
Because  I'm  not  going  to  carry  an  umbrella.   If  you're  going 
to  beat  us  in  this  thing,  it's  going  to  be  tough  going. 
Patents  still  protect  us  for  some  years  ahead.   You're  going 
to  have  to  make  substitutes." 

Swent:       Who  were  you  talking  to? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  the  various  managers  at  Ingersoll  Rand.   So  we 

established  pricing  on  the  machines:  the  Model  11  and  the  12s 
and  the  21s  and  the  20s  and  so  forth.   But  gave  no  date.   And 
as  the  saying  was,  it  raised  no  umbrellas  for  them  to  come 
under.   We  had  to  make  the  decision  immediately,  that  if  this 
was  to  turn  out  to  be  something  worthwhile,  the  profits  would 
have  to  come  out  of  the  sale  of  parts .   In  certain  export 
markets,  we  might  find  that  the  competition  was  in  no  position 
to  fight  us.   We  were  building  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Salt  Lake 
City  was  not  known  beyond  the  immediate  environments  of  Utah. 
I  remember,  in  later  years,  when  the  company  was  being 
presented  to  analysts  in  New  York- -stock  analysts- -someone 
said,  "Why  did  you  keep  your  plants  in  a  place  called  Salt 
Lake  City?"  The  marketing  people  who  were  presenting  it  for 
us  shook  their  heads  and  looked  at  me  and  one  of  them  said, 
"Well,  the  only  reason  anybody  knows  is  that  the  fellow  who 
founded  the  place  wanted  to  live  there." 
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[Interview  3:   June  26,  1991  ]#// 


Swent : 

Rosenblatt 
Swent : 


Rosenblatt 
Swent : 


Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


We  wanted  to  talk  today  in  more  detail  about  the  development 
of  the  mucking  machine.   This  was  in  the  early  1930s? 

It  was  in  1934. 

I  have  notes  that  this  was  when  you  did  your  financial 
expansion  but  I  looked  up  something  about  the  state  of  mining 
mechanization  at  that  time.   There  was  other  mechanization 
coming  on  the  scene.   There  were  scrapers  and  slushers  and 
also  revolving  power  shovels. 

Oh,  yes. 

But  I  would  like  to  get  a  little  more  feeling  of  what  it  was 
the  EIMCO  mucking  machine  did  that  was  special  and  how  you 
happened  to  get  into  this.   Did  you  seek  a  machine  to  develop 
or  did  somebody  come  to  you  with  it?  How  did  it  happen. 

In  those  years,  the  early  years  of  the  Depression--. 
Yes .   The  laborers  were  cheap . 

Laborers  were  very  cheap.   A  good  mining  job  was  one  that  paid 
60  cents  an  hour.   If  you  were  really  skillful,  it  was  80 
cents  an  hour.   So  I  used  to  cover  the  mining  camps  in  the 
state  offering  what  used  machinery  we  had  or,  at  the  same 
time,  selling  for  the  foundry  or  the  structural  plant. 
Anybody  that  needed  repair  parts  or  ore  cars  or  wheels  or  what 
have  you. 


Eureka  at  that 


One  of  these  trips  took  me  to  Eureka, 
time  was  one  of  the--. 

This  is  Eureka,  Utah? 


Yes.   Eureka,  Utah,  was  one  of  the  better  mining  districts 
that  we  have. 

What  companies  were  operating  there? 

Anaconda  through  its  subsidiaries,  which  was  North  Lily 
Mining;  the  Chief  Consolidated,  which  was  the  Fitch  family; 
and  one  or  two  smaller  operations .   But  there  was  very  little 
activity  in  those  years  because  base  metals- -there  was  no 
market  for  them.   Prices  were  ridiculous  as  compared  with--. 
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Lead  used  to  be  4  cents  a  pound  or  zinc  was  around  maybe  5 
cents  a  pound.   Copper  got  down  to  as  low  as  6  cents  a  pound. 

Anaconda  decided  to  do  some  exploration  work  at  the  North 
Lily  Mine  to  see  if  they  could  find  the  extension  of  what  had 
been  a  profitable  gold  deposit.   They  thought  that  the  geology 
indicated  where  the  structure  and  the  veins  might  be.   They 
decided  that  they  would  drive  this  tunnel.   They  set  up  a  very 
limited  budget  for  the  tunnel,  taking  advantage  of  the  low 
cost  in  those  years.   I  was  there  visiting  with  them  and  saw 
what  had  been  created  by  this  man  Royle,  Burt  Royle,  who 
really  had  the  idea  with  the  help  of  the  manager,  who  was  Jack 
Finlay . 

Its  appeal  was  not  as  a  labor  saving  device  then,  but 
that  it  could  work  in  tunnels  that  were  of  a  smaller  dimension 
than  what  was  necessary  for  manual  mucking.   Of  course,  the 
other  types  of  shovels  that  were  just  coming  in  at  that  time 
took  such  a  huge  area  that  they  were  of  no  interest.   You 
couldn't  use  scrapers  or  slushers  in  the  small  headings.   But 
this  [the  Royle  machine]  permitted  working  in  a  heading  that 
was  not  over  six  feet  in  height. 


Advantages  of  the  Rocker-Arm  Loader 


Swent:       Was  this  because  of  this  rocker  arm? 

Rosenblatt:   The  rocker  arm.   I've  got  a  picture  here;  I'll  show  you. 

Swent:       It  basically  reproduces  a  human  arm  shovelling,  doesn't  it? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  it  reproduces  a  human  arm  shovelling,  Eleanor,  in  its 

ability  to  push  into  a  pile.   It  could  crowd  into  a  muck  pile, 
pick  up  a  load  in  the  bucket,  and  then  deposit  it  overhead  in 
a  very  limited  headroom.   It  meant  that,  instead  of  driving  a 
drift  or  a  tunnel  that  would  be  eight  feet  by  eight  feet-- 

Swent:       To  accommodate  a  bigger  machine. 

Rosenblatt:   Even  the  human.   A  man  digging  into  a  hard  muck  pile  and  then 
trying  to  deposit  it,  shove  it  or  dump  it,  is  handicapped  at 
working  at  anything  less  than  about  seven  feet  anyway  and 
preferably  eight  feet. 

So  they  then  decided  that  they  would  drive  the  tunnel. 
Instead  of  it  being  a  six  feet  by  eight  feet,  or  whatever  was 
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the  dimension,  it  was  cut  down  in  size.   It  enabled  them  to 
get  more  total  footage  with  the  limited  budget  that  they  had 
to  work.  That  was  it.   The  need  was  there,  and  Royle,  who 
used  to  be  the  hoist  operator,  got  the  idea  that  that  was  a 
thing  that  you  could  do. 

That  was  the  basis  of  the  patent- -the  semi-oval 
construction  of  the  arm,  which  kept  the  headroom  down  and 
still  enabled  you  to  do  the  crowding  into  a  muck  pile  and  get 
a  full  bucket  of  rock. 

Swent:       Did  this  need  a  new  size  of  car  as  well? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  no  it  didn't. 

Swent:       The  car  had  to  be  coordinated  with  the  machines. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  the  car  did  have  to  be  coordinated  because  it  had  to  be 

coupled  to  the  loader,  so  that  as  the  loader  pulled  and  pushed 
and  loaded,  you  achieved  the  better  results  by  having  the  car 
right  next  to  you.   We  were  loading  into  small  cars. 

Swent:       You  could  use  a  standard  car? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  sixteen- cubic -foot  car  or  lower,  or  less.  When  it  was 

loaded,  the  guy  hit  the  coupler  and  pushed  it  down  and  brought 
an  empty  in.   He  could  do  the  whole  thing  himself. 

Swent:  One  man? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.   That  arm  was  the  basis  of  the  patent. 

Swent:  It  was  an  oval? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  a  semi -oval. 

Swent:  That's  what  cut  the  headroom  down. 

Rosenblatt:   That's  what  kept  the  headroom  down  and  that's  what  retained 

the  crowding  ability.   Simply  to  build  something  if  you  could 
keep  the  headroom  down  that  could  not  load  the  bucket  would  be 
of  little  value.   The  combining  of  the  capacity  to  dig  and  the 
capacity  to  discharge  a  load  at  a  low  headroom,  where  you 
wanted  it- - . 

Swent:       Did  this  need  complicated  gear  arrangements? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   The  only  gears  were  those  that  propelled  the  base  of  the 
machine  itself. 
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Swent:       It  could  go  forward  and  back? 
Rosenblatt:  Yes,  yes. 

Swent:       As  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  problems  also  had  been  that  the 
machines  wouldn't  work  in  a  twisted  drift. 

Rosenblatt:   No,  they  were  confined  to  working  on  a  track.   Regular  mine 
track.   In  later  years  we  designed  and  built  a  model  that  we 
mounted  on  crawler  tracks  that  could  go  anywhere. 

Swent:       Right.  But  this  machine  didn't  need  such  a  straight  drift, 
that  it  could  accommodate  bends? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   It  could  accommodate  the  bends  only  to  the  extent  that 

the  track  could  accommodate  them.   It  was  confined  to  working 
on  a  mine  track. 

Swent:       So  it  couldn't  swivel? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes,  it  swivelled.   But  it  swivelled  from  a  fixed 

position.   It  could  go  this  way  or  that  way  the  whole  width  of 
a  six-foot  tunnel.   If  we  were  digging  over  here,  we  could  do 
that  nicely  and  we  could  dig  over  there  and  straight  ahead  or 
in  between. 

Swent:       Royle  was  the  one  who  had  the  idea. 

Rosenblatt:   It  was  Royle 's  idea.   But  Royle  had  no  capacity  economically 
to  do  anything  with  it.   It  was  Finlay  who  pushed  him  along 
and  gave  him  the  help  he  needed  and  got  Anaconda  interested. 

Swent:       Were  these  things  manufactured  in  Anaconda's  own  shops  at  that 
time? 

Rosenblatt:   The  original  machine  was,  yes.   I  came  along  at  that  time  and 
became  acquainted  with  Finlay  and  Royle. 

Swent:  Did  you  go  underground  and  actually  watch  the  men  working? 

Rosenblatt:  Oh,  yes.   Sure. 

Swent:  Who  was  operating  it? 

Rosenblatt:  I  don't  know. 

Swent:  Was  it  Royle? 
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Rosenblatt:  Oh,  no. 

Swent:  It  was  a  workman. 

Rosenblatt:  One  of  the  workman. 

Swent:  Were  they  pleased  with  it? 

Rosenblatt:   Were  they  pleased  with  it?  Yes.  [Laughs]   Anaconda  almost 
lost  the  patent.   They  were  so  excited  with  it  that  they 
wanted  to  put  stories  in  all  of  the  mining  journals  and  write 
it  up  and  make  speeches  about  it.   I  had  consulted  the  patent 
people  and  said  to  Royle  and  to  Finlay,  "Look,  if  you  go  ahead 
as  Anaconda  has  now  indicated,  sure,  you've  applied  for  a 
patent.   But  you  don't  have  the  patent  yet.   It  has  not  been 
granted.   Then  there  is  a  fact  that  the  big  market  as  we  see 
it  is  not  going  to  be  the  United  States;  it's  going  to  be  the 
gold  mining  areas  of  the  world.   You've  got  to  make  up  your 
mind  that  you're  not  going  to  give  it  any  publicity- - 
magazines,  speeches  or  anything  like  that  —  until  we  have  filed 
the  patents  in  as  many  overseas  countries  as  we  both  agree  are 
important . " 

They  eventually  agreed  that  that  sounded  like  the  thing 
to  do  and  I  said,  "I  think  we  are  in  the  logical  position  to 
help  you  on  this  and  we  should  negotiate  a  contract  giving  us 
the  exclusive  rights  to  manufacture  and  to  sale." 


Swent:       You  were  talking  directly  to  Finlay  and  Royle? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes. 

Swent:       Not  with  Anaconda? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  Anaconda,  yes,  through  their  attorneys  who  represented 
them  here . 

Swent:       Were  there  other  people  also  wanting  to  get  into  the  act? 
Other  manufacturers? 

Rosenblatt:   There  were,  but  not  really  keenly  interested  in  it. 
Swent:       Ingersoll-Rand  Corporation? 

Rosenblatt:  Ingersoll-Rand  was  too  big  to  be,  in  their  judgment,  messing 
around  with  anything  that  some  kid  in  Eureka  developed.  And 
they  thought  that  if  anybody  makes  a  go  of  it,  why,  they  can't 
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do  it  without  our  motors .   Each  machine  had  to  have  air 
motors . 

The  long,  condensed  story  of  what  went  on  for  the  better 
part  of  a  year  is  that  we  did  get  the  contract. 

Swent:       Don't  condense  too  much.  [Laughter] 

Rosenblatt:   But  we  did  get  the  contract  with  both  Royle  and  Finlay  and 
Anaconda,  which  gave  us  the  exclusive  rights  to  make  the 
machine . 

Swent:       The  patent  was  held  by  Finlay  and  Royle? 

Rosenblatt:   Finlay  and  Royle.   They  shared  the  royalties  which,  through 
the  years,  was  wonderfully  beneficial  to  both  of  them.   I 
think,  as  I  remember,  it  was  not  a  fifty-fifty  division.   I 
think  Royle  got  sixty  and  Finlay  got  forty.   Something  like 
that.   Finlay  was  a  wonderful  gentleman.   He  was  a  good  mining 
man  and  a  very  dependable  individual . 

Swent:       Did  he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  technical  development  of 
this  or  just  encouraging  Royle  and  allowing  him  to  go  ahead? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  making  it  possible  for  Royle  really  to  proceed  with  it. 
Swent:       But  Royle  was  the  man  who  had  the  idea. 

Rosenblatt:   It  was  Royle 's  idea.   Finlay  was  very  considerate  about  that. 
He  would  never  do  much  talking  about  it  unless  he  brought  Burt 
in  to  join  him. 

Swent:       Did  any  people  in  your  shop  —  in  your  plant—have  any  technical 
input  into  this?   Did  they  make  any  modifications? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   What  1  did  after  we  got  started  and  it  looked  as  though 
we  had  something  that  really  was  going  to  be  saleable--! 
worked  out  an  arrangement  with  Royle.   Gave  him  an  office  and 
a  desk  with  a  drawing  table  and  an  engineer  to  work  with  him 
and  I  said,  "All  right.   You  spend  your  time  here." 

Swent:  What  was  the  name  of  the  engineer?   Do  you  know? 

Rosenblatt:  Tom  Anderson. 

Swent:  Did  Royle  have  engineering  training? 

Rosenblatt:  No. 
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Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


He  was  just  the  hoist  man. 
very  important  job. 


I  shouldn't  say  "just."  That's  a 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Yes.   But  he  was  a  self-taught  draftsman.   He  could  read  blue 
prints  and  he  understood  the  value  of,  and  the  problems  that 
might  be  involved  in,  changes  that  he  would  conceive  that  were 
not  practical.   That  arrangement  worked  out  beautifully. 
Anderson  liked  it.   Royle  liked  it.   1  liked  it.  We  developed 
a  number  of  different  models,  different  sizes. 

What  was  the  first  one? 

The  first  one  was  Model  11.  And  it  came  to  be  the  Model  12 
and  12B  and  the  21  and  the  40,  plus  the  crawler  models  630- 
103-104-105  and  130. 

How  did  you  choose  these  numbers? 

I  think  it  was  chosen- -the  factor  that  determined  that  was  the 
horsepower  of  the  motors.   The  smallest  was  11  and  the  other 
one  was  a  little  bit  bigger  and  then  the  21 --it  was  10 
horsepower.   In  the  40s  it  was  20  horsepower  each. 

These  were  Ingersoll-Rand  motors? 

They  were  Ingersoll-Rand  motors  until  about  1944.   Somewhere 
in  there.   Then  my  relationships  with  Ingersoll-Rand 
deteriorated  and  I  decided  that  we'd  make  our  own  motors.  At 
that  time  we  had  the  capital  and  the  means.   We  built  a  whole 
new  shop  for  the  motors . 


Building  EIMCO  Air  Motors 


Swent:       What  was  the  problem  with  Ingersoll-Rand? 

Rosenblatt:   Ingersoll-Rand  was  representing  us  in  Europe  and  in  the 

Orient.   Through  the  Grace  Company.   W.R.  Grace  was  Ingersoll- 
Rand.   I  forgot  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  the  vice-president 
of  the  W.R.  Grace  Company  and  the  bank.   They  also  owned 
International  Machinery  Company  which  was  throughout  South 
America.   The  orders  came  not  because  they  went  out  and  got 
the  orders.   The  orders  came  because  the  customers  wanted  the 
machine  and  Ingersoll-Rand  was  representing  us  and  they  would 
take  it  and  raise  the  price.   In  some  areas  we  found  them 
having  doubled  the  price  of  the  machine  that  we  had--.   I  just 
couldn't  come  to  an  understanding  with  them.   I  was  making  a 
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sacrifice  on  the  price  in  order  to  meet  their  kinds  of 
competition  in  order  to  establish  ourselves.   They  were 
killing  it.   So  I  said,  "That's  enough.  No  more."  And  then 
prepared  ourselves  for  that  kind  of  a  situation  by  building 
the  plant  and  designing  the  motors.   From  then  on  we  were  the 
best  builders  in  the  country  of  that  air  motor. 

I  thought  for  quite  a  while  that  I  would  broaden  its  use 
by  making  slushers  ourselves  but  I  didn't  think  that  that 
would  work  out. 

Swent:       You  never  did  get  into  slusher  manufacturing? 

Rosenblatt :   No . 

Swent:       Only  the  motors.   And  the  shovel  type  of  machine. 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  in  later  years  we  took  over  the  manufacture  of  the 

scraper,  which  was  a  good  one.   But  that  was  strictly  just  a 
piece  of  steel  designed  to  act  like  a  scraper. 

Swent:       In  the  early  days- -I  guess  ten,  fifteen  years  or  so- -you  were 
not  doing  your  own  marketing  overseas? 

Rosenblatt:   Only  in  those  areas  that  were  not  covered  by  Ingersoll-Rand. 
China,  Burma,  India,  Australia- -those  areas  were  not  actively 
covered  by  Ingersoll-Rand. 

Swent:       So  you  did  your  own  marketing  there? 
Rosenblatt:   We  did  our  own  marketing  there. 

Swent:       But  Ingersoll-Rand  already  had  this  Latin  America  area  well- 
covered? 

Rosenblatt:   Latin  America  and  Europe. 


Operations  in  the  Philippines 


Swent:       And  the  Philippines? 
Rosenblatt:   No. 
Swent:       No? 
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Rosenblatt: 

S wen  t : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 

Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


In  the  Philippines  we  had  our  own  arrangement  with  a  company 
that  was  known  as  Marsman  and  Company. 

Right  from  the  beginning? 

Yes,  we  never  had  Ingersoll-Rand  in  the--.   That's  why  the 
Philippines  were  such  a  good  market  for  us  during  the  war.  My 
partner  in  the  Philippines  during  the  war- -just  before  it  and 
after  it- -was  Steve  Bechtel. 


Partner  in  what  sense? 

He  owned  the  big  shops  there, 
with  him  in  those  shops . 


We  acquired  a  half  interest 


Were  these  manufacturing  shops  or  repair  shops? 

No,  we  did  no  manufacturing  in  the  Philippines.   It  was  just 
repair  and  the  other  types  of  repair  work.   The  Philippines 
was  a  tremendous  market  for  us  not  only  for  the  loaders  but 
for  all  the  things  that  we  were  then  making.   Ball  mill 
filters,  float  cells. 

This  must  have  been  later. 
After  the  war. 

After  the  war.   How  did  you  happen  to  make  this  contact  with 
Bechtel? 

I  didn't  make  it.   It  was  the  man  who  was  running  it  over 
there . 

Marsman? 

Not  Marsman.   It  was  another  fellow.   I  don't  remember  his 
name  now.   But  when  things  slowed  down  after  the  war  and  the 
activity  economically- -there  were  some  soft  days,  as  it  were-- 
Bechtel  called  and  asked  me  to  come  to  San  Francisco.   They 
wanted  to  talk  about  what  we  were  going  to  do  with  this  thing, 
What's  the  future  of  it?  Things  were  bad  generally  in  mining, 
Bechtel  was  an  immense  thing  then. 


Swent : 


When  was  this? 
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Rosenblatt 
Svent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Svent : 
Rosenblatt: 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Well,  I  don't  remember  the  exact  year. 
Late  1940s,  perhaps? 

Middle  1940s.   The  war  was  over  in  1945  so  it  would  be  about 
the  end  of  1945,  '46.  Just  in  there.   So  I  went  to  San 
Francisco  and  1  listened  to  Mr.  Bechtel's  description  of  what 
he  wanted  to  do  and  1  realized  that  1  was  in  a  game  that  1  was 
not  able  to  play  in. 

He  had  bigger  ideas? 

Oh,  yes.   He  had  bigger  ideas,  immense  ideas,  and  he  had  the 
capacity  to  finance  them.   And  I  said,  "I  just  can't  do  it." 
So  he  took  us  out  and  that  was  it.   That  was  probably--.   I've 
never-- . 

He  bought  out  your  interest  in  the  plant? 

Yes ,  which  was  more  a  matter  of  recovering  what  we  had 
invested  than  anything  else. 

What  sort  of  ideas  did  he  have? 
Well --he's  gone  now,  isn't  he? 
Yes. 

But  he  was  a  man  amazingly  able,  whatever  it  is.   An 
entrepreneur,  a  financier,  a  contractor.   He  had  all  the 
qualities  that  were  necessary  to  make  growth.   I  remember  him 
saying  to  me,  "Rosenblatt,  I  don't  believe  in  doing  in  things 
in  that  blankety-blank  way."   [Laughter]   I  was  enormously 
impressed  with  him.   Later  I  got  to  know  his  son  who  I  guess 
still--. 

Well,  I  think  it's  gone  on  to  the  next  generation  now,  just 
recently,  although  his  son  is  still  chairman  of  the  board  I 
believe. 

Yes.  Of  course,  it's  been  quite  a  few  years,  but  I  reckon  my 
recollection  then  is  that  I  have  the  same  respect  for  the  son 
as  I  have  had  for  the  father. 


Steve,  Junior. 

Junior,  yes.   Very  solid  citizens, 
them  whatsoever. 


Nothing  ostentatious  about 
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Swent:       Let's  get  back  to  when  you  got  your  patents  then;  the  Anaconda 
people  had  not  thought  in  terms  of  an  international 
application  of  this? 

Rosenblatt:   No. 

Swent:       They  were  just  thinking  of  their  own--. 

Rosenblatt:   They  were  thinking  of  Butte.  [Laughter]  And  similar 
properties. 

Swent:       Then  you  took  over  the  manufacturing  and  marketing. 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.   There  was  nothing  to  take  over  in  the  manufacturing. 
They  had  just  built  these  pilot  models.   We  created  the 
manuf  ac  tur  ing  . 

Swent:       Did  you  have  to  turn  around  in  turn  and  sell  these  to 
Anaconda? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes. 

Swent:       Was  there  competition? 

Rosenblatt:  With  them?  Well,  they  would  always  push  for--.   But  they  were 
good  people  at  Anaconda. 

Swent:       But  there  were  other  machines  at  that  point  that  they  could 
buy. 

Rosenblatt:   Not  and  do  the  work  that  the  EIMCO-Finlay  Loader  did,  no. 
Swent:       That  was  unique. 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes.   Unique  and  the  patent  kept  the  serious  competitors 
out.   They  could  have  made  --which  they  did-  -general  copies  of 
the  idea,  but  the  simplicity  and  the  efficiency  was  well 
protected  in  those  years. 


Swent:       The  simplicity  was  in  manufacture  and  also  in  repair?   It  was 
an  advantage? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  even  though  it  was  a  relatively  simple  piece  of 

mechanism,  it  was  subjected  to  very  severe  service  and  the 
parts  were  the  life  of  the  business. 
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S wen t : 

Rosenblatt 
Swent : 

Rosenblatt 


It  was  my  understanding  in  reading  that  one  of  the  things  that 
had  delayed  mechanization  was  this  repair  problem.  Machines 
Just  wore  out  so  fast  in  the  grit  and  the  muck. 

Yes. 

Also  you  had  to  train  operators  to  work  them  so  that  they 
didn't  break.   Was  this  a  problem? 

Not  so  that  they  wouldn't  break.   The  machine  would  stand  that 
kind  of  abuse.   But  how  to  use  it  and  get  the  efficiency  out 
of  it  that  made  its  application  very  attractive  and 
advantageous . 


Training  Operators  in  South  Africa 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


A  60-cent-an-hour  workman  didn't  always  know  how  to  keep  the 
machine  well? 

No.   When  we  got  into  South  Africa,  the  attraction  there  was 
that  we  were  able  to  take  these  young  man  out  of  the  bush  who 
were  as  primitive  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.   No  education 
whatever.  No  language  except  the  gibberish  that  was  part  of 
their  tribal  way  of  communicating.   We  were  able  to  take  those 
young  men  and  teach  them  how  to  run  that  machine. 

I  had  pictures--!  don't  know  what  became  of  them- -of  our 
manager  down  there,  who  was  a  great  fellow,  Ed  Knight, 
standing  on  these  machines  underground  in  some  of  those 
tremendous  mines,  sharing  the  operator's  platform  with  these 
people,  his  hands  on  top  of  theirs,  teaching  them  how  to  get 
the  feel  of  the  machine  and  how  to  run  it. 

This  was  your  representative,  the  EIMCO  man,  who  had  to  do  the 
instruction.   When  he  sold  the  machine,  then  he  brought  it  in 
and  he  instructed  the  operator? 

We  had  a  dealer  at  the  beginning  in  Africa.   He  was  a  very 
good  man.   But  as  the  thing  grew,  we  took  over  ourselves. 
Kept  him  on,  but  took  over  and  put  in  our  own  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Bowman.   It  was  a  long  time  ago.   But  Africa  was  an 
important  market.   We  built  a  repair  shop  there. 

You  manufactured  the  machines  always  here  in  Salt  Lake? 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
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Yes,  that's  the  one  thing  I  insisted  on.   I  was  going  to  keep 
the  manufacturing  here.  We  were  interested  in  having  a  plant 
doing  that  in  Utah.  We  needed  the  volume  in  order  to  keep  it 
growing  and  successful.  All  we  did  over  there  was  repairs. 
Through  the  years  it  was  probably  a  mistake  because  it 
encouraged  competition  when  the  patents  were  out.   It  was 
unhealthy  competition  because  it  had  no  interest  in  quality. 

But  at  any  rate  Africa  was  an  enormous  market  for  us. 
Who  were  your  competitors  there? 

Well,  they  were  local  people --Johannesburg- -who  saw  all  this 
stuff  moving  in  from  the  United  States.   There  were  still  some 
problems  of  exchange  in  those  years  so  that  they  would  take 
the  most  simple  parts  that  they  could  manufacture --wheels  or 
bucket  parts --and  compete. 


When  did  you  go  into  South  Africa? 
II  or  after? 


Was  this  before  World  War 


Rosenblatt:  Yes,  South  Africa  was  one  of  our  early  markets. 


Manufacturing  in  England 


Swent:       I  have  a  note  that  one  of  your  first  overseas  ventures  was  in 
England.   Is  that  right?  That  you  started  in  Leeds? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  in  Leeds.   But  there  we  were  doing  a  total  manufacturing 
job.   That  was  after  the  war. 

Swent:       You  did  manufacture  in  Leeds. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  we  started  to  manufacture  in  Leeds.   But  the  Leeds  was  a 
relatively  small  operation. 

Swent:       This  was  for  use  in  what  kind  of  mines? 

Rosenblatt:   Coal  mines  mostly.   You  see,  over  there  the  problem  was  not  as 
we  know  it  here.   You  had  to  dig  through  rock  in  order  to  get 
to  the  coal  deposits  all  over  underground. 

Swent:       So  it  was  still  the  rock  application? 
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Rosenblatt:   Yes,  we  were  not  loading  coal  itself.   We  built  equipment 

later  to  load  coal  for  those  [mines]  but  its  use  was  confined 
to  the  British  customers. 

Swent:       You  started  at  North  Lily  and  then  you  came  here  [to  Salt 

Lake]  with  the  plans  and  started  building  these  machines  and 
you  sold  your  first  ones  to  Anaconda? 

Rosenblatt:  No.   Our  first  machines  were  sold  to  the  gold  mines  in  Canada 
and  all  over  the  world.   We  didn't  get  equipment  into  Anaconda 
itself  until  well  after  the  war. 

Swent:       Oh,  really. 

Rosenblatt:  They  were  doing  nothing  in  those  years. 

Swent:       In  Kennecott?  Kennecott  had  by-product  gold,  didn't  they? 

Rosenblatt:   Kennecott  had  by-product  gold,  but  the  Arthur  plant  was 

totally  shut  down.   I  remember  in  those  years  a  man  by  the 
name  of  McLean  who  was  Mr.  Jackling's  chief  of  staff,  if  you 
please.   (Mr.  Sununu  is  going  to  give  that  job  a  bad  name.) 
[Laughter]  He  called  and  he  said  to  my  brother,  1  guess, 
"Send  that  brother  of  yours  out  to  Arthur  and  make  an 
appraisal  of  the  Arthur  plant  for  junking  it.   For  tearing  it 
apart.   Selling  it." 

I  remember  my  brother  saying,  "Can  you  believe  this?  Mr. 
Jackling  doesn't  believe  that  it'll  ever  have  enough  business 
to  run  the  Arthur  plant . " 

Swent:       So  did  you  scrap  it  then? 

Rosenblatt:  No.  I  went  out  and  made  some  appraisals  and  some  inventories. 
By  the  time  I  was  finished,  the  whole  market  started  to  change 
and  the  thinking  was  changed  with  it. 


Sales  to  Gold  Mines  in  Canada 


Swent:       So  your  first  sales  were--? 
Rosenblatt:   To  the  gold  mines. 

Swent:       The  gold  mines  overseas  and  in  Canada.   And  I  think  we  got 

some  into  Homestake  because  Homestake  from  early  on  was  a  good 
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customer,  used  a  lot  of  our  equipment.  And  the  gold  mines  in 
California,  of  course. 

Swent:       Were  you  already  dealing  with  them?  Did  you  have  contacts 
with  them? 

Rosenblatt:  All  of  those  things  were  going  on  pretty  much  at  the  same 

time.   It  was  harder  to  sell  in  Grass  Valley  than  it  was  in 
Kirkland  Lake,  Ontario. 

Swent:       Really.  Why? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  the  operations  in  Grass  Valley  were  relatively  small  as 
compared  with  Canada.   The  Grass  Valley  mines  were  old  mines 
and  frankly  working  underground  in  those  mines  was  a  very 
unpleasant  task. 

Swent:       Did  you  go  to  these  places  yourself?  Kirkland  Lake  and  those 
places? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes.   Oh,  sure. 

Swent:       Who  were  you  dealing  with? 

Rosenblatt:   We  had  a  good  representative  in  Canada,  a  company  called  Mine 
Equipment  which  I  think  is  still  in  business.   It  belonged  to 
the  man  who  has  Timmins ,  a  financial  person  by  the  name  of 
Rankin.   Timmins  was  one  of  the  big  owners  of  a  couple  of 
those  gold  mines --the  name  offhand  slips  me;  it'll  come. 

Swent:  Well,  Kirkland  Lake  was  one,  I  guess,  wasn't  it? 

Rosenblatt:  Kirkland  Lake  and--. 

Swent:  Dome? 

Rosenblatt:  Dome.   Dome  was  a  big  mine  then.   Kerr-Addison.   But  the--. 

Swent :  Noranda? 

Rosenblatt:   Noranda,  yes.   Noranda.   Falconbridge .   And  later, 
International  Nickel. 

Swent:       I  have  a  note  that  you  had  a  little  problem  with  Dome. 
Rosenblatt:   Yes.   It  was  one  of  those--. 
Swent:       A  challenge. 
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Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


A  challenge  going  in  to  Wright  Hargreaves,  going  into  the  Dome 
office  and  soliciting  an  order  for  a  loading  machine  that 
would  take  away  a  job  from  some  of  the  men.  The  manager  came 
pushing  out  of  his  office  and  scolded  me,  that  I  would  have 
the  bad  judgment  in  a  time  like  this,  when  jobs  were  hard  to 
come  by  and  people  were  suffering,  to  sell  a  machine  that 
would  take  the  job  away  from  them.   So  I  didn't  sell  any  to 
Dome  at  that  time.   But  we  sold  a  lot  of  machines  to  Dome 
after  that. 

You  referred  to  it  as  a  loading  machine,  which  is  the  more 
general  term,  I  guess,  for  the  mucker. 


Rosenblatt:   The  mucker,  yes. 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


You  know,  now  as  I  think  about  it,  the  value  of  the 
loading  machine  to  us  as  a  manufacturer  is  that  it 
strengthened  our  position  not  only  in  user  acceptance  but  my 
position  with  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  our  family. 
That  it  was  well  to  use  some  of  their  capacity  to  supply  our 
needs  and  have  a  captive  market  that  would  not  be  up  and  down 
with  every  switch  of  the  metal  prices. 

You  mean  the  other  two  companies? 

Yes,  the  other  two  companies.  The  foundry  and  the  structural 
company.  So  we  moved  into  a  broader  line  of  machines  that  we 
had  designed  and  we  had  started  and  built. 
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IV  EXPANDING  AND  BROADENING  EIMCO 

Making  a  Major  Decision 

Swent:  Was  this  when  you  got  into  the  filter? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  the  filter  primarily. 

Swent:  Was  this  a  major  decision? 

Rosenblatt:  A  major  decision,  yes. 

Swent:  Who  made  it? 

Rosenblatt:  I  made  it. 

Swent:  All  by  yourself? 

Rosenblatt:  Oh,  yes.   Sure. 

Swent:  Your  brothers? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  it  was  a  close-knit  family,  and  when  I  say,  "I  made  it, 
they  would  say- -decisions  which  covered  them- -that  they  made 
it.   But  really,  of  course,  it  was  a  family  decision. 

Swent:       Where  and  when  did  you  make  these  decisions?  At  a  lunch  at 
the  Hotel  Utah?  [laughter] 

Rosenblatt:   I  see  [my  son]  Toby  has  had  some  measure  of  that,  huh?  Well, 
yes,  yes. 

Swent:       We  should  mention  your  lunches  at  the  Hotel  Utah. 
Rosenblatt:   For  many  years  we  would  all  have  lunch  at  the  hotel. 
Swent:       You  and  your  brothers? 
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Rosenblatt:   Yes,  the  four  of  us. 
Swent:       And  your  father. 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.   They  had  a  table  reserved  for  us  all  the  time  through 
the  years.   We  would  go  there  and  have  lunch. 


Brother.  Simon  Rosenblatt 


Swent:       Did  you  talk  shop? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes.   What  else.   Although  my  oldest  brother,  Simon,  who 
was  Barbara's  father,  Esther's  father,  was  very  active  in 
public  things.   He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rotary  Club 
in  Utah  and  was  its  secretary  for  years.  When  he  quit,  his 
assistant  at  the  plant  got  the  job  of  being  the  Rotary 
secretary.  He  was  a  very  active  Mason.   He  got  a  33rd  Degree 
recognition  which  is  as  high  as  you  can  go  in  Masonic  world. 
He  was  the  Imperial  Potentate  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

Swent:       Have  you  been  involved  in  either  Masons  or  Rotary? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   He  felt  that  I  just  had  to  be  a  Mason.   So  I  joined  but 
I've  never  taken  any  part  in  it.   I  contribute  because  of  him. 
He  was  the  one  who  was  responsible  for  bringing  the  crippled 
children's  hospital  and  getting  them  that  new  hospital  on  the 
hill. 

Swent:       That's  probably  Shrine. 

Rosenblatt:   Shrine.   The  Shriners,  yes. 

Swent:       Did  you  sometimes  talk  about  those  things  at  lunch? 

Rosenblatt:   I  always  used  to  say,  "Somebody's  got  to  run  the  damn  show." 
Then,  tragically,  my  brother  Simon  became  ill.   He  died  in 
1948.   He  was  in  his  fifties. 

Swent:       That's  very  young. 

Rosenblatt:   Very  young. 

Swent:       What  was  the  cause  of  his  death? 

Rosenblatt:   Heart.   Coronary.   It  was  the  sort  of  thing  now  that  there's  a 
dozen  pills  that  you  can  take  or,  of  course,  the  bypass  which 
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I  have.   It  was  entirely  unknown.  He  had  to  move  out  of  the 
business  really  at  the  start  of  the  war. 

Swent:  His  death  must  have  been  a  terrible  blow  to  all  of  you. 

Rosenblatt:  Oh,  yes. 

Swent:  Did  one  of  his  sons  take  over  his  firm  then?  His  company? 

Rosenblatt:  No. 

Swent:  No.   But  you  retained  the  family. 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  there  were  other  people  there,  good  operating  people 

including  my  nephew,  Morris's  son,  who  was  a  metallurgist;  the 
responsibility  of  executive  management  was  mine.   In  effect 
the  foundry  became  a  division  of  EIMCO. 

World  War  II:  Making  Bases  for  the  Bofors  Gun 


Rosenblatt:   During  the  war  the  foundry  was  manufacturing  most  of  the 
repair  parts  for  the  railroad  here  —  Oregon  Short  Line  and 
Union  Pacific.   Lo  and  behold,  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  man  who 
had  been  the  chief  engineer  for  Union  Pacific  went  into  the 
army  or  the --well,  one  of  the  [armed  services]  divisions --as 
chief  of  procurement  and  was  put  in  charge  of  developing  the 
Bofors  anti-aircraft  gun.   I  didn't  say  anything  about  that? 

Swent:       Not  yet,  no. 

Rosenblatt:   So  all  of  those  negotiations  I  handled  myself. 

Swent:       You  manufactured  those  here  then. 

Rosenblatt:   We  manufactured  the  base.   I  remember  his  coming  in  one 

morning  and  saying  he  was  going  to  take  over  the  plant.   They 
had  the  capacity  and  power  to  do  it  in  those  years.   He  said, 
"We  need  this  kind  of  production."   It  was  a  big  foundry, 
making  steel  castings. 

I  said,  "If  you  do  you  are  going  to  cut  yourself  off  from 
an  awful  lot  of  urgently  needed  metals,  because  here's  what 
we're  doing." 

After  he  was  taken  around  and  checked  the  records  and 
figures,  he  changed  his  mind  and  he  says,  "Well,  we'll  get  you 
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Swent : 


to  make  the  base."  Which  was  a  miserable,  miserable  thing  to 
make.  Very,  very  difficult  as  a  casting. 

The  navy  had  the  contract,  of  course,  because  the  Bofors 
was  primarily  for  use  on  the  vessels --battleships  or  carriers 
or- -well,  there  were  no  carriers  in  those  years --but 
battleships  and  cruisers  and  destroyers.   We  were  so  without 
capacity  in  the  United  States  that  the  drawings -- the  Bofors 
gun  was  developed  in  Sweden- -they  sent  us  to  work  with  were 
all  in  metric  system.  We  had  to  convert  the  whole  darn  thing. 

Who  was  your  shop  manager  or  your  chief  mechanic  or  who  was  in 
charge  of  doing  this  kind  of  thing? 


Rosenblatt:   At  the  foundry? 


Swent : 


Yes. 


Rosenblatt:   He  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Carter.   Jack  Carter. 
Swent:       So  he  had  to  meet  this  challenge? 
Rosenblatt:   Well,  yes. 
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Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


More  About  the  Cleanup  at  Rav 
[Interview  4:  June  27,  1991  ]//# 

Today  we  are  going  back  to  a  little  bit  of  material  that  was 
covered,  I  think,  in  our  very  first  interview  when  you  told 
about  Ray,  the  purchase  of  the  equipment  there,  and  a 
suggestion  that  you  might  find  something  when  you  cleaned  up. 

As  you  may  know,  having  a  mining  association  yourself,  when  a 
concentrating  mill  is  shut  down,  there's  always  a  cleanup  of 
the  valuable  concentrates  that  have  dripped  around  and  fallen 
off  of  sacks  that  were  being  loaded  and  everything  else 
through  the  years.   When  I  first  came  down  and  was  walking 
through  the  mill  with  Mr.  Smith  who  was  the  general  manager 
for  Kennecott  of  the  operation  at  Ray,  which  was  a  big 
operation,  he  saw  me  looking  around  in  the  corners  and  he 
said,  "Don't  bother.   I've  had  this  place  swept  as  clean  as  a 
well-housed  kitchen." 

That  was  passed  off  and  nothing  more  was  said.   But  as  we 
started  working  there,  it  became  apparent  to  me  that  that  was 
not  such  a  good  cleanup  job.   We  started  taking  machines  out 
and  very  carefully  cleaning  up  all  of  the  concentrate  that  we 
found.   I  went  over  to  see  Smith  after  a  few  months.   I  said, 
"By  the  way  we're  finding  a  few  pounds  of  concentrates  that  we 
regard  as  valuable  cleanup."  He  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  his 
chair  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  offer  me  a  cigar. 
[laughter]   I  took  it. 

My  father  always  smoked  cigars.  Mr.  Smith  looked  at  me 
and  he  said,  "Young  man,  when  you  smoke  that,  smoke  it  with 
understanding."   [laughter]   Which  I  unfortunately  did, 
because  I  liked  it  and  kept  on  smoking  cigars. 

I  was  a  little  worried  about  that  because  he  might  feel 
that  he  had  a  claim  on  it.   When  I  had  enough  so  that  it  could 
be  shipped,  instead  of  shipping  it  to  the  smelter  at  Hayden, 
which  was  the  ASARCO  smelter  where  the  Ray  concentrates  were 
shipped  and  which  was  about  six  or  eight  miles  away,  I  got  a 
railroad  car  and  we  shipped  it  to  Superior,  which  belonged  to 
Magma.   It  was  about  thirty  miles  away.   Magma  had  its  own 
smelter  there  at  Superior.   I  knew  them  all. 

That  raised  your  costs,  of  course. 

Yes.   A  little  bit  but  not  much.   They  were  delighted  at  the 
chance  they  would  have  something  to  talk  about  to  Smith.   I 
explained  to  them  what  the  situation  was  and  told  them  that  I 
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had  checked  with  our  people  at  home  and  they  said, 
"Absolutely.   It's  ours." 

The  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  it  went  through  the 
smelter  and  it  yielded  $14,000,  which  in  the  1920s  was  a  big 
chunk  of  money.   It  was  a  windfall.   Of  course,  Smith  heard 
about  it  and  was  concerned  that  it  might  reflect  on  his 
responsibilities  and  reputation.   But  that  was  the  end  of  it 
and  I  sent  the  check  home.   Everyone  was  delighted  and  it  was 
fun. 


Makine  Contacts  with  New  York  Banks :  Morgan  and  Citibank 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Good  enough.   There  was  another  little  anecdote  that  you  told 
me  before  we  began  to  tape.   I  think  we  didn't  get  it  on  the 
tape.  This  occurred  later  than  that.   I'm  not  sure  how  it 
ties  in  with  the  development  of  the  mucking  machine,  but  you 
did  in  1934  have  to  expand  your  financing  and  you  went  to  New 
York.  Was  this  related  to  getting  into  the  machinery,  making 
the  loading  machine? 

Yes,  very  much  so. 
You  needed  to  expand? 

I  didn't  need  to  expand  at  that  moment.   But  I  felt  that  that 
was  the  time  to  make  my  connections  with  the  New  York  banks  so 
that  as  I  went  along  and  the  needs  became  more  pressing--.  As 
the  volume  increased  the  need  for  additional  capital  was  very 
apparent . 

More  than  you  could  get  here? 

More  than  I  could  get  in  Salt  Lake.   The  Salt  Lake  banks  had 
no  experience  with  financing  a  manufacturing  plant. 
Furthermore  their  size  was  not  such  that  I  could  expect  the 
kinds  of  lines  of  credit  that  I  needed. 

There  was  no  other  manufacturing? 

No  other  manufacturing  of  any  size.   When  finally  as  the  years 
went  along,  my  line  of  credit  with  the  First  National  Bank  in 
New  York- -First  National  City  Bank- -which  is  now  Citibank—was 
ten  million  dollars.   That  sort  of  a  connection  in  Salt  Lake 
was  just  not  possible. 
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Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 


Did  you  have  someone  to  introduce  you  to  someone  in  New  York? 

That  was  Fred  Searls,  my  best  friend  in  those  years.  When  I 
went  to  New  York  and  explained  the  picture  as  I  saw  it  and  I 
said  to  Fred,  "1  want  to  make  a  connection  with  a  New  York 
bank  now.   But  I  don't  need  to  borrow,  and  have  them  know  me 
and  send  people  out  to  see  me  and  whatever." 

So  he  put  on  his  little  cap  and  says,  "Well,  let's  start 
with  the  best."  Across  the  street  we  went  to  J.P.  Morgan. 
Didn't  I  talk  about  this? 


You  talked  about  this  but  before  we  taped, 
into  more  detail  now. 


I'd  like  you  to  go 


In  those  years  things  were  extremely  difficult  for  Morgan. 
Not  in  terms  of  their  size  or  position.   It  was  still  as 
excellent  as  it  is  today,  but  the  media  and  the  people  in 
Washington  under  Roosevelt's  administration  felt  that  Morgan 
had  to  be  responsible  for  this  bust  in  the  market,  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  they  did  something  that  was  improper. 
So  the  publicity  against  them  was  immense. 

This  is  in  1934? 

Well,  in  the  middle  of  the  Depression.   So  when  we  went  across 
the  street  to  Morgan's,  and  incidentally  the  building  on  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Wall  is  still  there,  just  as  it  was  then. 
It's  a  magnificent  building.   The  partners'  room  is  on  the 
ground  floor.   It  was  a  huge  vaulted  ceiling  with  beautiful 
decor  and  all  the  partners'  desks  were  lined  up  there  as  they 
still  are.   At  least  they  were  when  I  was  in  New  York  last. 

As  you  walked  in  the  entry  there  were  three  tall,  husky 
men  standing  there  waiting  to  see  who  you  were  and  why  you 
were  and  what  in  heaven's  name  you  were  doing  there.   Mr. 
Searls  said  that  we  had  an  appointment  that  he  had  made  with 
Mr.  Anderson.   So  in  we  went. 

That  was  a  very  crucial  experience  for  me  because  I  had 
never  encountered  that  kind  of  a  need  and  necessity  of  being 
sophisticated  in  dealing  with  that  sort  of  an  environment. 
Well,  we  talked  at  some  length  and  Mr.  Anderson  said,  "We'll 
let  you  know."  And  mind  you,  in  my  mind  what  I  had  was  petty. 
To  me,  it  was  an  immense  amount  of  money.   I  had  $75,000  of 
extra  cash  at  that  time.   My  statement  was  a  good,  sound 
statement  of  the  company.   I  didn't  owe  anybody  anything. 
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Swent : 


They  were  quite  understanding.   Then  I  made  it  plain  I 
intended  to  keep  the  plant  in  Salt  Lake  City.   That  was  home. 
That's  where  we  lived.   That's  where  we  worked.   That's  where 
the  mining  industry  was  in  those  years.  Utah  was  the  center 
of  mining  in  the  United  States  in  the  1920s  and  that  1  needed 
references.   At  times  when  we  were  soliciting  business  in 
other  areas  of  the  country,  I  needed  to  say,  "Our  bank  is  J.P. 
Morgan."  You  couldn't  do  any  better  than  that. 

We  left,  and  I  never  heard  a  word  from  them  for  about 
three  or  four  months.   Then  came  a  letter  which  said,  "We  have 
completed  our  investigation  and  we  are  pleased  to  tell  you 
that  we  will  take  your  account."  It  came  as  a  very  exciting 
event  not  for  the  economics  that  were  involved,  but  what  it 
did  for  my  confidence. 

While  we're  in  that  kind  of  a  frame  of  conversation,  some 
years  later  in  France,  we  were  going  to  expand  the  plant  in 
France  and  we  needed  some  financing.   Not  important,  but 
enough  so  that--.   There  too  I  wanted  the  French  people --our 
people- -to  have  associations  that  could  always  be  helpful  and 
to  do  in  business  what  my  mother  had  always  drummed  in:  "Be 
careful  of  the  people  that  you  associate  with.   If  you 
associate  with  bad  people,  you're  going  to  get  into  trouble. 
So  always  make  sure  that  you're  with  good  people."   In  France, 
it  was  known  as  Morgan  et  Cie.   Their  banking  quarters  were  in 
the  Place  Vendome  in  the  palace  or  the  villa  that  had  belonged 
to  one  of  Louis  XIV s  brothers  or  something.   A  magnificent 
place . 

Well,  we  walked  in  there  and  I  was  overwhelmed  with  the 
beauty  of  it.   My  appointment  was  with  Mr.  Pierre  Jay,  who  was 
the  manager  of  Morgan's  in  France.   We  were  in  his  room- - 
magnificent  room.   As  the  conversation  started,  he  could  see 
that  I  was  a  little  nervous  and  edgy  and  uncomfortable.   He 
reached  over,  pushed  himself  forward  in  his  chair,  looked  at 
me  and  he  said,  "Rosenblatt,  relax.   I  come  from  Kansas." 
[Laughter]   Pierre  Jay  with  his  morning  frock  outfit  on, 
beautiful  white  hair,  "I  come  from  Kansas."  We  got  along  very 
nicely. 

I'm  sure  you  did.   Well,  let  me  ask  you  something  in 
connection  with  your  going  to  Morgan  and  then,  I  guess,  you 
went  to  Citibank  after  Morgan,  did  you?   But  your  company  was 
a  very  closely  held  company- - 


Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes 
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Svent : 


Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


--and  I  understand  that  you  basically  were  the  comptroller  as 
well  as  the  manager/president  and  everything  else.   What  sort 
of  records  did  you  give  to  them?  What  kind  of  investigation 
did  they  do  of  you?  You  weren't  issuing  an  annual  report  to 
stockholders -- 

No ,  no . 

You  were  never  even  audited. 

No,  no.   They  just  inquired  around  from  their  mining 
customers.   "Who's  this  fresh  kid  from  Utah." 

Just  word  of  mouth? 

That's  all.   And  then  of  course  Fred  Searls.   Fred  Searls  and 
Newmont.   Newmont  was  Mr.  Thompson.   You  could  search  the 
earth  and  you  would  never  find  a  better  man  to  be  associated 
with  than  Fred  Searls.   He  was  respected- -enormously 
respected. 

That  was  a  big  leap  into  another--. 

Yes.   Banking  with  Morgan's  was  always  limited.   They  were  not 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  kind  of  day-to-day  needs  of  a 
manufacturing  company. 

I  didn't  know  the  people  at  Citibank  in  those  years.   But 
lo  and  behold,  one  afternoon  they  had  a  man  visiting  in  Utah 
and  he  came  down  to  the  plant  to  see  me.   That  started  the 
association  with  them. 

So  Citibank  hunted  you  up  then. 

Yes.   Well,  they  were  looking  for  customers. 

Sure.   But  by  then  you  were  of  a  stature  that--. 

Yes.   I  took  him  through  the  plant  and  he  was  impressed. 

Who  was  it?  Do  you  remember? 

Oh  my  goodness.   I  should  remember  his  name  but  I  don't. 

That's  okay. 

When  I  went  back  some  months  later  to  see  them,  I  was 
impressed.   Here  was  a  financial  institution.   They  had  their 
main  offices  then  on  Wall  Street- -55  Wall  Street.   It  was  easy 
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Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 


to  talk  to  them  and  describe  what  you  were  doing.  I  moved 
accounts,  the  active  day-to-day  needs  of  the  company,  into 
their  bank. 

Did  you  continue  to  bank  in  Salt  Lake  as  well? 

Just  for  payrolls  and  things  of  that  nature.   But  most  of  our 
banking--.   We  would  bank  in  Salt  Lake  but  we  would  transfer 
in  New  York. 

But  your  payroll  was  a  sizable  item  in  Salt  Lake's  economy, 
wasn't  it? 

Yes,  that's  right.   All  receivables  coming  in  were  deposited 
here  for  immediate  credit.   Then  on  a  weekly  or  sometimes  even 
a  monthly  basis  we  would  transfer  or  we  would  issue  checks 
paying  our  own  bills  out  of  the  New  York  account.   That  marked 
an  association  that  was  of  tremendous  help  to  me  through  the 
years . 

The  Citibank. 

The  Citibank.   The  people  were  wonderful  people  to  work  with. 

Who  were  some  of  the  people? 

Mr.  George  Moore.   Mr.  Tom  Wilcox,  who  was  in  later  years  came 
out  to  California  to  be  head  of  Crocker.   Mr.  Sterling 
Bunnell.   Mr.  George  Scott.   And  Mr.  Rockefeller- -Stillman 
Rockefeller- -himself. 


Did  you  ever  meet  J.P.  Morgan  himself? 
you  did. 


I  think  you  told  me 


Just  as  a  passing  incident  in  the  bank.   1  did  no  business 
through  him.   But  the  First  National  Citibank,  or  the  Citibank 
Association  was  our  principal  banking  connection.   They  had 
total  confidence  in  me  which  1  am  happy  to  say  was  through  the 
years  never  taken  advantage  of.   When  1  would  be  up  against 
some  problems  that  I  thought  I  could  get  some  help  on,  I  would 
talk  to  them.   I  would  go  back.   "Would  you  do  this?"  or 
"Wouldn't  you  do  that?" 


One  time  they  gave  good  advice  that  I  didn't  follow  and  I 
made  a  serious  mistake. 
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Entertaining  the  Rockefellers 


Rosenblatt:   They  were  friends.   On  one  occasion  Wilcox  brought  Mr. 

Rockefeller  to  Salt  Lake.   1  thought  it  was  one  of  those  grand 
occasions  that  1  should  do  something  about.  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
was  with  him  and  also  Mrs.  Wilcox.   So  we  had  a  nice  dinner  up 
at  the  house.  Mrs.  Rockefeller  was  incidentally  Carnegie's 
daughter.   It  went  very  well,  a  lovely  evening. 

Then  the  next  day,  I  had  put  together  a  lunch  at  the  Roof 
Garden  of  the  hotel. 

Swent:       The  Hotel  Utah? 

Rosenblatt:   The  Hotel  Utah.   And  invited  somewhere  around  130-140  of  the 
city's  top  industry  people.   Those  were  the  years  in  which 
you're  at  your  best. 

Swent:       When  was  this? 

Rosenblatt:   This  was  in  the  early  1950s,  late  '40s,  somewhere  in  there. 

When  I  got  up  to  .introduce  Tom  and  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I  said,  "I 
think  we'll  change  the  procedure  a  little  bit.   Instead  of  my 
introducing  them  to  you  I'm  going  to  introduce  you  to  them. 
That's  the  better  protocol."   I  knew  all  these  people  who  were 
there.   We  had  grown  up  together  and  everything.   So  I  said, 
"I'll  go  around  and  introduce  each  one  by  name  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller."   It  went  beautifully.   I  didn't  know  who  was 
sitting  where  at  the  time.   But  I  didn't  miss  on  one  of  those 
names.   I  couldn't  do  it  any  more. 

When  I  finally  made  the  decision  that  the  proper  thing  to 
do  was  to  sell  the  business  in  the  end  of  1957,  1958,  and  I 
walked  into  Mr.  Rockefeller's  office  to  tell  him,  he  said, 
"Well,  I'm  sorry  you're  doing  that.   We  would  have  been 
prepared  to  increase  your  line  of  credit,  to  help  you  in  any 
way  we  could."  At  that  moment  I  was  sorry  I  had  sold. 


A  Mistaken  Attempt  to  Make  Crawler-Type  Loaders 


Swent:       Do  you  want  to  say  what  advice  of  theirs  it  was  that  you 
rejected? 

Rosenblatt:   That  came  later.   When  I  sold  I  still  had  contracted  to  stay 
on.   I  gave  a  contract  to  the  Allen  interests  that  I  sold  to 
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Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


at  that  time  and  I  stayed  on  for  a  little  over  six  years.   I 
ran  it  as  though  it  were  my  own  business;  there  were  no 
changes.   1  sold  principally  because  we  were  at  the  point  of  a 
new  step  in  our  manufacturing,  one  that  involved  big 
responsibilities—not  so  much  in  terms  of  the  manufacturing 
but  in  terms  of  the  marketing.  We  were  going  to  start  the 
manufacture  of  crawler- type  loaders. 

Then  as  we  developed  that  and  we  were  selling  highly 
successful  models  in  the  crawler -type  loaders --no  problem 
there—but  the  decision  was  to  go  into  the  tractor  business, 
which  meant  competing  with  Caterpillar.  All  the  people  at 
Citibank  said,  "Don't  do  it.  You  can  never  match  that  kind  of 
competition.   It's  the  biggest  and  the  finest  marketing  in  the 
world. " 

But  I  thought  we  had  a  machine  that,  mechanically,  its 
design  was  enough  of  an  improvement  that  we  could  do  well  in 
it. 

How  did  this  differ  from  your  original  loader? 

Veil,  the  original,  of  course,  was  loading  equipment.   We  were 
making  loading  equipment. 


f* 

Rosenblatt:   But  this  was  a  decision  to  add  to  the  loading  equipment 
tractors,  just  plain  contracting  types  of  tractors. 

Swent:       Up  until  now  your  loaders  had  all  been  on  track? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   We  were  making  loaders  on  tractors.   Our  machines  known 
as  the  105,  the  106,  the  103,  were  big  machines,  huge  loading 
buckets.   Yard,  yard-and-a-half  size  buckets. 

Swent:       No  longer  confined  to  mining  underground? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  no.   They  were  used  in  many  places  underground.   We  had  a 
big  lift  on  that  after  the  war  when  countries  like  Switzerland 
and  Norway  and  Sweden,  all  over  the  world,  wherever  they  were 
pushing  to  increase  the  production  of  power  by  hydroelectric 
means.   In  Switzerland  they  have  abundant  power  but  it's 
reduced  to  water  falling,  water  plants.   And  that  was  the  case 
in  Norway. 
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Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Ve  were  then  producing.  We  had  an  assembly  line  here 
that  was  producing  twenty  of  those  big  crawler-mounted  loaders 
every  month. 

What  was  their  connection  with  the  power  plants? 

They  were  used  in  driving  tunnels  in  all  of  these  power 
plants,  either  tunnels  which  were  part  of  a  big  dam 
construction  or  just  tunnels  to  bring  water  through  a  conduit 
and  get  it  into  a  power  plant.   We  had  large  parts  depots  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Oslo,  Norway. 

Still  manufactured  here? 

Still  manufactured  here.   So  an  integral  part  of  that  big 

machine  was  the  base  on  which  the  loader  was  mounted,  which 

was  crawler -driven.  At  first,  we  used  Caterpillar's.  Then  we 

got  an  idea  that  we  could  do  a  better  job  for  what  we  needed. 

So  you  began  to  build  your  own  machine  then. 

So  I  thought  then  that  if  this  push  on  the  underground  tunnel 
work  diminishes  and  I've  got  a  plant  running  here  to  make  that 
base,  we'll  make  tractors.   If  it's  a  good  tractor  we  can 
compete. 

Well,  it  was  obvious  that  that  was  going  to  take  more 
money  than  I  was  willing  to  take  out  of  our  reserves.   I  was 
motivated  then  to  make  an  association  that  could  easily 
finance  anything  that  we  did.   But  my  friends  at  Citibank 
said,  "Don't  do  it."  I  should  have  listened  because  that  was 
a  costly  mistake.   It  did  not  affect  our  family  but  it 
discouraged  the  people.   And  with  a  change  in  personnel--. 
They  didn't  have  what  I  regarded  as  the  kind  of  experience 
that  was  needed  to  make  a  success  of  the  tractor  end  of  it. 


This  was  Allen. 

Yes.   It  was  a  mistake.   That's  all. 
compete. 

Did  they  drop  that? 

Yes,  it  was  dropped. 

But  they  maintained  the  loader? 

Oh,  yes. 


We  just  couldn't 
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Swent:       Just  the  tractor  was  dropped. 

Rosenblatt:   Often  I  think  about  what  might  have  been  the  story  had  I 

listened  to  the  people  in  New  York  and  had  not  gone  on  that 
venture . 


More  About  the  Bofors  Bases 


Svent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Let's  go  back  to  where  we  were  yesterday.   During  the  war,  you 
began  to  build  these  bases  for  the  Bofors  guns.   1  was 
thinking  that  building  a  base  for  a  gun  and  building  a  base 
for  a  loader  might  be  similar? 

No.   The  base  for  the  Bofors  gun  was  just  a  base.   A  huge 
thing.   It  was  about  10  feet  square. 


You  had  no  design  responsibility, 
you. 


The  design  was  handed  to 


Oh,  yes.   All  we  had  to  do  was  convert  the  metric  drawings 
into  English  and  that  was  easily  done.   It  was  just  a  matter 
of  a  little  time.   I  mentioned  that  only  to  indicate  how 
totally  unprepared  our  country  was  in  1941.   The  making  of 
that  base  from  a  foundry  standpoint  was  an  extremely  difficult 
responsibility . 

Whose  responsibility  was  that?  Who  was  your  foundry  manager? 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Carter,  Jack  Carter.  We  were  having  some 
difficulties  because  it  would  crack  as  it  cooled.   The  pull  of 
the  metal  as  it  was  cooling  brought  about  some  cracks.   We 
asked  permission  to  weld  them,  which  was  reluctantly  given. 
The  navy  was  in  ...  narge.   The  Bofors  gun  was  assembled  in  York, 
Pennsylvania,  in  zhe  plant  that  was  originally  York  Safe  and 
Lock  and  which  the  navy  had  taken  over. 

That  whole  episode  was  one  of  great  annoyance  and  worry. 
We  were  using  up  capacity  in  the  foundry.   The  position  of 
management  in  running  the  thing  in  the  way  it  should  be  run 
took  a  lot  more  of  my  time--.   The  purchase  and  the 
responsibility  for  delivering  the  bases  to  York  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  navy  captain  in  Mare  Island.   He  was  tough  and 
mean.   He  would  shout  at  me  on  the  phone.   He  would  say,  "I  am 
recording  this  conversation." 

I  said,  "Fine.   Can  I  do  it  too  on  my  end?" 
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Svent : 


"No!H  he  said. 

He  would  go  from  Mare  Island  to  York  in  a  Navy  plane.   I 
said,  "Why  don't  you  stop  and  pick  me  up?" 

"Nope.  [Laughter]  Get  there  as  best  you  can  but  make  damn 
sure  you're  there." 

You  had  to  go  to  York? 


Rosenblatt:  Yes.   He  wanted  me  to  see  some  of  the  things  that  they  thought 
were  wrong.   It  went  on  for  the  better  part  of  a  year.   This 
was  the  time  when  my  brother  was  very  sick.   Well,  have  I 
wandered? 


Swent: 


No,  you  haven't  wandered.  But  I  am  going  to  make  you  turn  a 
bit  now.  There  are  two  things  I  want  to  get  in.  It  doesn't 
matter  which  we  take  first. 


EIMCO  Loaders  on  Gibraltar 


Swent:       Let's  mention,  since  we're  talking  about  the  war  now, 

something  about  tunneling  in  Gibraltar.   This  was  another  of 
your  war-time  activities. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  episodes.   The  English  engineering  group  that  had  the 

responsibility  of  building  tunnels  in  Gibraltar  for  protection 
of  the  Gibraltar  fortification  itself  and  the  whole  armament 
storage  there  were  mining  people,  fortunately- -people  who  knew 
how  to  dig  tunnels.   Small  tunnels,  mining- type  drifts.   One 
of  them  had  used  EIMCO  loaders  before,  in  mine  work. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  before  we  were  in  the  war  and 
before  the  lend- lease  program  had  really  gotten  under  way.   He 
called  on  the  phone  from  Gibraltar  and  asked  for  the  head  of 
the  company.   My  father  answered.   Dad  was  pretty  well  along 
in  those  years.   He  told  him,  "We  want  to  get  some  of  these 
loading  machines.   We  need  them  urgently.   We  don't  have  any 
money . " 

Dad  says,  "Don't  worry  about  the  money.   Just  tell  me  how 
many  you  want  and  I'll  see  that  they  are  shipped  to  you." 

Of  course  they  were  delighted.   I  don't  think  they  needed 
very  many  of  them.   I  don't  remember  now  the  exact  number.   It 
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Svent : 


was  two  or  three.  Maybe  four.   Dad,  all  excited,  he  told  me 
about  it.   He  said,  "If  he  had  asked  for  the  whole  damn  plant 
here  I  would  have  given  it  to  him." 

So  the  machines  were  shipped.   They  got  there  and  they 
did  their  job,  and  we  were  very  pleased. 

Which  brings  me  to  another  thing  that  we  just  touched  on 
yesterday  briefly,  but  there  are  two  topics  that  we  need  to 
mention:  your  getting  into  filters  and  also  your  establishment 
of  overseas  offices. 


Establishing  the  Branch  in  France:  Marcel  Chapuis 


Swent : 


Maybe  we  should  do  the  overseas  offices  first  because  I  think 
that  came  earlier,  didn't  it? 


Rosenblatt:  Yes. 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Your  first  branch  was  at  Leeds ,  was  it? 


No.   Our  first  overseas  branch  was  in  France.   There  was  an 
immense  need  for  our  type  of  equipment  in  France  both  before 
and  after  the  war.   Ingersoll-Rand  had  established—not 
established;  they  had  responded  to  the  market  in  France.   The 
assistant  manager  at  Ingersoll-Rand  in  France  responsible  for 
the  sale  of  E1MCO  machines  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Marcel 
Chapuis  and  the  good  Lord  never  could  have  made  anybody  who 
was  a  better  man  than  Marcel  Chapuis.   He  was  an  expert 
engineer,  he  came  from  a  good  family,  he  was  a  graduate  of  the 
big  engineering  school  in  France  and  he  was  loyal  and 
faithful,  and  he  lived  by  the  rules  that  guided  my  own  career. 

He  of  course  was  taken  into  the  army  when  the  invasion  of 
France  came  along.   I  had  practically  no  communications  with 
him  during  the  war  years ,  but  when  it  was  over  I  had  been 
corresponding  with  him  about  that  fact  that  we  would  like  to 
establish  our  own  operation  in  France.   He  said,  "I'm  coming 
to  Salt  Lake."  He  came  and  among  other  things  he  said  that  he 
would  like  to  leave  Ingersoll-Rand  and  come  with  us.   I  was 
enthused  about  that  possibility. 

I  said,  "If  you  do,  you'll  be  the  general  manager  of  that 
whole  operation." 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


He  said,  "I  don't  think  you're  going  to  need  any  money 
over  there  to  start  with  because  the  Reparations  Commission 
has  allocated  the  royalty  amounts  on  each  machine  that  the 
Germans  had  been  making  during  the  war.   That  is  available  to 
us." 

You  see,  the  Germans  took  over  what  they  knew  about  it  in 
France.  They  took  over  machines  and  they  copied  them.   They 
built  them  in  France  for  uranium  mines  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
a  lot  of  them.   So  Chapuis  took  care  of  that.  He  made  the 
representations  to  the  Reparations  Committee.   He  got  the 
facts  of  how  many  they  had  built  and  there  was  somewhere 
around  $60,000  sitting  there.   That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
French  company. 

Did  you  have  to  deal  with  the  American  government  in  any  way 
to  do  this? 

No.   It  was  there.   It  was  in  francs,  you  know.   There  it  was. 
The  repetition  of  these  episodes  is  so  important.   The 
absolute  essential  value  of  knowing  how  to  work  with  people, 
being  able  to  recognize  qualities  in  people  which  made  them 
essential  for  what  it  is  that  you  were  going  to  do,  or  you 
wanted  to  do. 

I  would  have  had  no  possibility  of  doing  what  we  did  in 
France  without  Marcel  Chapuis.   A  need  of  developing  an 
association  and  a  friendship  that  permits  the  kind  of 
association  that  is  essential  if  you  are  going  to--.   You 
can't  constantly  resolve  things  in  terms  of  contracts  that 
spell  out  what  it  is  that  you  expect  people  to  do  or  they 
expect  you  to  do  and  rely  on  that.   You've  got  to  rely  on  the 
knowing  of  people,  one  to  another,  and  recognizing  what  it  is 
that  makes  an  operation  successful. 

That  was  done.   I  trusted  Chapuis.   We  organized  the 
company  over  there.   I  made  him  president.   I  gave  him  full 
rights  in  handling  all  financing:  that  is  income,  spending, 
making  decisions.   Sure,  our  auditors  would  go  once  a  year, 
but  that  was  just  a  business  routine  that  had  to  be  done. 
Chapuis  became  as  close  as  any  member  of  my  family.   He 
responded  to  that  kind  of  treatment,  that  kind  of 
understanding,  that  kind  of  human  relation. 

In  France,  if  you  were  a  graduate  of  the  Ecole- -whatever 
the  name  is.   I've  forgotten  now-- 

--Polytechnique?   Is  that  the  one?-- 


Rosenblatt 


Svent : 
Rosenblatt: 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 

Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
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••yes,  I  think  so.  One  of  them.   It's  a  great  engineering 
school- -you  were  fixed  for  life.  With  Chapuis  being  Societe 
EIMCO  in  France,  competition  couldn't  get  in.   It  was  closed 
without  anybody  saying  anything  about  it.  That  was  the  way 
people  operated.   We  didn't  have  any  competition  in  France. 
The  market  was  ours.  We  would  pour  machines  in  there.  And  we 
did  a  tremendously  valuable  service  to  the  people  of  France. 
Manufactured  the  machines --we  taught  them  things  in 
manufacturing  that  they  valued. 


New  methods  of 


What  kinds  of  things? 

Well,  the  know-how  in  maintaining  quality. 
tooling,  things  like  that. 

Did  you  send  engineers  over  from  here? 

Yes. 

Who  were  some  of  your  engineers? 


I  sent  Royle  incidentally.   He  was  still  around.   Not  so  much 
that  it  would  be  essential  to  them,  but  he  was  the  father  of 
the  machine  and  the  idea,  and  that  was  a  good  thing  to  do. 
But  the  engineers --the  names  unfortunately  I  don't  remember 
now. 

There  was  one  name  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you.   Schwartz.   Dan 
Schwartz? 

Yes.   Schwartz  was  sent.   He  was  chief  engineer  here. 

Did  they  simply  duplicate  in  France  what  they  were  doing  here 
in  Salt  Lake? 


Rosenblatt:   Yes,  in  a  large  part. 


Maintaining  Contact  with  the  Branches 


Swent:  You  didn't  travel  a  great  deal  yourself,  I  understand 

Rosenblatt:  Not  in  comparison  with  what  was  expected. 

Swent:  People  preferred  to  come  here? 

Rosenblatt:  I  preferred  them  to  come  here. 
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Swent:      You  preferred. 

Rosenblatt:   I  used  to  have  a--.   Whenever  a  man  was  sent  from  Salt  Lake 

into  a  foreign  market,  he  understood  that  part  of  his  job  was 
to  send  letters  regularly,  not  alone  in  terms  of  the  specifics 
of  the  job  but  also  a  letter  that  described  to  me  the 
environment,  what  was  going  on.   Oddly  enough,  the  CIA  learned 
of  that  and  during  the  war,  they  would  have  a  man  come  in  here 
about  once  a  month  and  go  through  all  the  correspondence  that 
we  had  with  our  people  in  the  foreign  markets. 

Swent:  What's  become  of  those  records? 

Rosenblatt:  Heaven  help  me.   I  don't  know. 

Swent:  I  hope  they  still  are  around  somewhere. 

Rosenblatt:  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure. 

Swent:  They  would  be  a  wonderful  record,  wouldn't  they? 

Rosenblatt:   I  guess  so.   I  found  them.   People  who  had  never  been  to  Japan 
or  the  Malaysian  states  or  Kuala  Lumpur  or--. 

Swent:       Burma? 

Rosenblatt:   Burma,  and  many  of  them  were  Mormon  boys  who  incidentally  were 
good  people  to  assign  to  jobs  like  that.   Frequently  you  got 
naive  reactions  to  the  ways  of  life.   I  remember  one  man  had 
been  sent  to  India  where  we  had  supplied  these  big  tractor 
mounted  loaders  to  help  them  build  big  tunnels  and  he,  in  much 
distress,  said,  "I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  these  people. 
They  run  the  machine  into  the  rockpile.   Instead  of  letting 
the  machine  load  itself,  they  have  hordes  of  men  come  around 
and  dump  the  rock  into  the  buckets.   Then  all  I  have  been  able 
to  teach  them  to  do  is  pick  it  up  and  throw  it  into  the 
trucks.   They  won't  let  me  do  anything  about  loading  the 
bucket  itself.   The  managers  keep  pushing  me  away  and  say, 
'What  do  we  do  with  all  these  people.   They've  got  to  be 
loading  this  bucket  the  way  they've  been  loading  it.'" 


The  Legion  of  Honor  Award 


Swent : 


We  might  get  back  to  France  and  just  a  second  say  something 
about  your  Legion  of  Honor  award.   What  led  to  this? 
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Rosenblatt:   The  background  of  our  position  in  France  as  a  supplier  for 
essential  machines  and  the  job  that  the  machines  had  done. 

Svent:       Were  they  used  only  in  mining  in  France? 

Rosenblatt:   In  mining,  but  had  been  used  first  in  iron  mining-  - 

Charbonnage,  where  our  big  Model  40  machine  was  used  and  used 
very  successfully. 

Swent:       This  was  the  40  horsepower. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  40  horsepower  with  a  belt.   The  rock  was  discharged  onto 
a  belt.   Then  the  belt  could  load  huge  long  cars  rather  than 
just  one  car  at  a  time. 


Rosenblatt:   There  were  many  coal  mines  in  France  that  could  not  be 

developed  except  through  rock  tunnels  before  you  could  get  to 
the  coal.   They  were  not  as  we  have  it  in  this  country  and  in 
most  of  the  areas  where  you  have  the  huge  machines  that  go  in 
and  start  mining  coal,  where  the  coal  deposits  are  easily 
mined  from  entries  that  can  be  driven  in  soft  material.   But 
there,  entries  into  these  coal  mines  had  to  be  driven  in  rock 
and  exploration  for  new  deposits  of  coal  had  to  be  driven  in 
rock.   Ours  was  the  rock  equipment  that  they  used  and  used 
very  successfully. 

When  they  gave  me  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  ambassador 
fellow  who  was  making  the  presentation  said,  "We  thank  you  for 
helping  us  keep  the  lights  on  in  Paris."  I  had  never  heard  of 
the  medal  of  honor  in  Paris  —  what  the  French  words  are-  -so  I 
wasn't  nearly  as  impressed  then  as  I  became  later. 

Swent:       Oh,  really.   So  did  you  go  over  there  for  a  ceremony? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   I  was  supposed  to  go  to  deliver  a  paper.  We  had  written 
the  paper  here.   I  had  helped.   But  1  got  sick  at  that  time 
and  couldn't  go  over.   But  going  to  Paris  was  always  a  real 
treat. 

Swent:  Paris  was  your  first  overseas  branch,  as  it  were? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.   Then  almost  immediately  we  went  into  England-  - 

Swent:  --at  Leeds. 

Rosenblatt:  We  cancelled  Ingersoll-Rand  and  started  our  own  company. 
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The  Branch  in  England 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


Did  you  use  people  again  from  Inger soil -Rand? 

Yes,  and  that  was  a  mistake.   It  was  a  mistake  not  because  the 
man  was  not  well  trained,  but  because  he  was  not  as  he  should 
be.  He  was  not  honest  and  after  the  first  year  or  so  of  his 
employment  in  Leeds  where  we  started,  the  auditors  said, 
"There  was  something  wrong  there.   This  fellow  has  big  charges 
in  here  for  landscaping  and  we  can't  see  any  landscaping."  It 
became  apparent  as  they  dug  into  it  that  he  was  dishonest. 
That's  all.   He  was  dismissed. 

We  didn't  do  well  in  the  next  man  we  had  hired  who  was  a 
perfectly  honest  young  man.   Pretty  good  engineer  by  the  name 
of --well,  I  won't  mention  his  name.   His  father  was  the 
district  manager  for  the  coal  mines  in  that  particular  area. 
He  was  all  right  except  that  he  had  an  addiction  really  to 
horseracing.   He  would  go  off  whenever  there  was  a  race 
somewhere  and  didn't  take  care  of  things.   I  went  over  and 
explained  the  situation  to  his  father  and  to  him  and  I  said, 
"I  can't  run  this  way." 

He  said,  "Well,  who  are  you  going  to  put  in  in  my  place?" 

I  said,  "There's  a  salesman  that  we  have  seen  who's  an 
engineer  by  the  name  of  MacArthur,  and  I  am  going  to  take  a 
chance  on  MacArthur."   It  was  as  right  as  anything  could  be. 
MacArthur  was  just  wonderful.   He  had  the  same  integrity  and 
the  same  decency  that  Chapuis  had.   He  not  only  did  the  job 
but  he  took  us  into  all  kinds  of  new  ventures  that  were  very 
successful. 

Can  you  be  specific  about  those? 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  move  the  plant.  We  built  a  new 
plant  out  of  Newcastle  called  Gateshead,  which  was  a 
manufacturing  area.   We  worked  out  a  deal  with  the  British--! 
have  forgotten  the  names  now  of  the  specific  department  that 
we  worked  with  —  and  they  gave  us  the  land  and  helped  us  in 
getting  the  materials  for  a  new  plant. 

This  is  manufacturing? 
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Rosenblatt:  Manufacturing.  We  built  a  nice  plant  in  Gateshead.  When  I 
retired  we  had  400  people  working  there.   1  told  MacArthur, 
"You've  got  a  free  hand  now.   EIMCO  Great  Britain  is  yours  to 
do  with  what  Chapuis  has  done  with  Societe  EIMCO  in  France. 
We'll  give  you  the  necessary  financing  that  you  need  to  start 
and  you're  president  of  EIMCO  Great  Britain  now." 

I  mustn't  leave  the  impression  that  I  was  anything  but  a 
hands-on  kind  of  a  manager.   I  couldn't  do  it  any  other  way. 

Swent:       You  were  a  hands-on  manager? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   He  designed  new  types  of  machines  so  that  we  could  use 
them  in  loading  coal.   Our  type  of  discharge  was  not  entirely 
acceptable  in  coal  because  the  coal  would  be  broken  up  in  the 
discharge  process. 

Swent:       Tossing? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  the  tossing  it. 

Swent:       Overshot.   Is  that  the  word  they  use? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  that's  a  good  shot.   Good  word.   So  he  designed  machines 
that  his  people  —  under  his  direction- -designed  machines  that 
would  still  use  the  rocker  arm  construction  but  would  put  them 
into  a  chute  that  was  immediately  at  the  discharge  position 
and  then  went  onto  a  belt  or  into  a  loading  pit.   Those  worked 
well. 

He  branched  into  drilling,  the  mounting  of  drill 
underground  equipment.   It  was  a  response  to  what  was  needed 
in  that  particular  market  but  not  enough  to  take  it  elsewhere. 
But  from  that,  as  the  years  went  along,  he  did  very  well  in 
these  other  things  that  he  designed.   Then  when  I  retired,  my 
successors  there  reached  the  decision  that  they  wanted  to 
bring  MacArthur  to  the  United  States  and  make  him  manager  of 
the  overseas  loader  sales  and  the  salesmen  under  him,  which  I 
thought  was  a  mistake.   But  he  came  and  he  did  very  well. 

Swent:       Why  did  you  think  it  was  a  mistake? 

Rosenblatt:   He  was  a  Scot. 

Swent:       Obviously.   Ian  MacArthur. 

Rosenblatt:   Ian  MacArthur.   He  had  the  make-up- -he  fit  into  his 

environment.   He  was  a  simple  man  and  his  needs  were  modest 
and  he  came  from  an  excellent  family. 
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Swent:       Was  he  not  comfortable  here? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  1  guess  he  was.   I  may  be  overemphasizing  that,  but  as 
soon  as  he  retired  here,  they  immediately  returned  to 
Scotland.   People  are  human  beings  and  you  have  to  try  and 
understand  what  motivates  them.   But  he  did  wonderful  work;  he 
was  a  great  man.   His  capacity  to  manage  was  first-rate. 

Then,  when  I  retired,  they  decided  to  build  a  filter 
plant  in  Great  Britain. 

Swent:       Had  you  already  begun  filter  manufacture  here? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  yes.   We  were  in  a  substantial  position  in  filters.   We 
were  building  filters  in  France  incidentally  under  a  license, 
as  we  had  licensed  the  manufacturing  to  one  of  the  big  plants 
there.   I  thought  that  that  could  cover  the  needs  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  investment  in  a  big  plant  into  another  place 
in  Great  Britain  was  unnecessary.  MacArthur  was  strongly  of 
that  position  too.   That  was  kind  of,  as  the  saying  goes, 
pushed  down  our  throats.  [Laughter]   To  secure  the  sales 
necessary  to  keep  this  new  facility  going,  they  employed  an 
expensive  sales  force  with  costly  offices  in  London. 

Swent:       Did  it  work  all  right? 
Rosenblatt:   No.   The  overhead  killed  it. 
Swent:       No.   You  were  right. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   MacArthur  and  I  were  right—the  buildings  were  sold  and 
the  equipment  salvaged. 
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V  HANDS-ON  MANAGEMENT;  MAXIMUM  CARE  AND  ATTENTION 


The  Decision  to  Manufacture  Filters 


Swent:       Maybe  this  is  a  good  time  then  to  talk  about  the  decision  to 
go  into  filter  manufacture .   You  were  very  successful 
worldwide  by  now  with  your  loaders. 

Rosenblatt:   I  made  the  decision  to  go  into  the  filters--.   Let  me  say 
first  that  I  realized  that  we  could  not  be  a  one -product 
company.   If  we  were  to  grow,  we  would  have  to  substantially 
increase  the  kinds  of  machines  necessary  to  achieve  a  place 
for  ourselves  in  the  overall  mining  and  metallurgical 
industry.   A  broad  range  that  could  design,  engineer,  and 
market.   Our  future  as  a  one -product  manufacturer  was  always 
at  risk,  subject  to  conditions  we  could  not  control. 

In  1936,  which  incidentally  I  remembered  so  well  because 
that  was  the  year  my  mother  died,  I  had  met  at  one  of  these 
mining  meetings- -the  kind  that  American  Mining  Congress  in 
those  years  was  putting  on- -the  meeting  was  in  Chicago.   I  had 
met  there  a  man  who  was  working  for  Dorr-Oliver.   He  was 
unhappy.   He  heard  I  was  in  Chicago  at  the  meeting  and  he 
looked  me  up. 

Swent:       Would  you  like  to  say  his  name? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  he's  Fred  Kurze.   A  good  man,  a  very  good  man.   Poor 

fellow  snored.  [Laughter]   When  I  went  to  these  meetings  with 
him  and  we  were  assigned  to  the  same  room,  I  couldn't  stay 
there.  [Laughter]   He  was  first-rate- -excellent  engineer,  top- 
rated  engineer.   He  said,  "If  you  want  to  start  in  the  filter 
business,  we  can  open  an  office  right  here  in  Chicago  and  we 
can  get  a  good  hold  on  the  sanitary  field  anyway.   There's  one 
man  that  I  would  like  to  take  with  me." 

I  said,  "Well,  with  any  decency  about  pirating  people, 
which  I  wouldn't  like  to  do,  particularly  against  someone  who 
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is  going  to  be  a  severe  competitor.   If  you  could  work  that 
out,  why,  by  all  means,  bring  him  along."  Which  was  done. 

Then,  in  the  personnel  availability,  there  was  a  man  here 
by  the  name  of  Peterson  who  had  been  working  for  Dorr-Oliver. 
He  had  been  working  for  Oliver  before  Dorr  and  was  no  longer 
with  them.   Whom  I  hired;  he  was  a  good  man. 

Swent:       So  the  suggestion  to  go  into  filters  came  from  Kurze? 

Rosenblatt:  No.  The  decision  to  go  into  filters  was  our  decision  in  the 
process  of  broadening  our  product  line,  so  that  we  could  move 
from  underground  to  the  surface  needs  of  mines.   The  advantage 
of  the  filters  is  that  we  not  only  were  able  to  supply  the 
filtration  equipment  needed  for  our  concentrating  plants,  but 
the  application  into  municipal  sanitation  and  water  treatment 
was  very  strong.   There  was  also  evidence  that  filters  were 
being  advantageously  used  in  processing  sugar  refineries, 
starch  production. 

Furthermore  at  our  A.F.  and  M.  Company,  we  had  extensive 
experience  in  building  filters,  disc  and  drum,  as  a  custom 
manufacturer  for  other  people.   The  drum  filter  was  also  built 
in  Colorado  and  known  as  the  Portland  drum  filter. 


Swent:       How  did  you  research  this?  Did  you  yourself? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   There  were  several  people  in  the  country  then  who  had 

experience  and  were  available.   The  filter  business  is  based 
upon  the  simple  need  in  processing  for  almost  anything  of 
removing  solids  from  liquids  or  liquids  from  solids.   We  felt 
that  there  was  a  great  opportunity.   We  went  into  the  filter 
business  and  we  were  correct.   The  best  evidence  is  that  with 
the  decline  in  underground  mining,  the  loader  end  of  EIMCO  has 
been  sold.   The  filter  end  of  it  has  done  well. 


Swent:       Is  the  loader  business  finished  now? 

Rosenblatt:   It  is  as  far  as  EIMCO  is  concerned.   Then  after  we  got 
ourselves  going  in  filter  design,  manufacturing,  and 
marketing,  I  bought  a  company  in  San  Mateo  which  was  called 
Process  Engineers.   It  had  been  started  several  years  before 
by  two  men  who  had  also  been  with  Dorr-Oliver,  Earl  Kelley  and 
Art  Kivari.   Both  of  those  men  had  built  up  a  good  little 
business  in  San  Mateo.   They  had  limited  capital  but  they  were 
respected,  particularly  in  the  sanitation  field,  as  men  who 
were  knowledgeable  and  who  were  honest  and  reliable.   So  I 
bought  their  whole  company,  paid  them  what  I  regarded  then  as 
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a  really  good  price,  and  gave  them  cash  so  they  were  delighted 
and  they  came  with  us.   That  was  a  good  move,  a  very  good 
move. 


Competing  with  Dorr-Oliver 


Swent:       Were  you  just  duplicating  the  Dorr-Oliver  system? 

Rosenblatt:   To  a  limited  extent,  yes,  because  as  long  as  the  needs  of  the 
market  were  the  same  and  the  methods  of  approaching  it- -either 
through  vacuum  or  pressure—were  the  same--. 

Swent:       Were  you  simply  competing  with  Dorr-Oliver,  trying  to  cut  into 
their  market,  or  was  the  market  expanding? 

Rosenblatt:   The  market  was  expanding,  greatly  expanding,  but  not  in  the 

mining-metallurgical  side;  the  expansion  was  in  the  municipal 
sanitary  sewage  treatment  water  recovery  and  in  chemical, 
food,  paper,  etc. 

Swent:       Did  you  have  any  problems  with  Dorr-Oliver? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  always.   But  there  was  no--.   I  got  along  with  Dorr- 
Oliver-  -not  anything  that  would  have  been  improper. 

Swent:       You  must  have  hurt  them  though. 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  I'm  sure.   I  intended  to  divide  the  market.  [Laughter] 
But  there  was  another  advantage  that  we  had.   Many  of  the 
design  conditions  or  the  design  ideas  of  filtration  were  the 
product  of  engineers  who  were  working  for  the  mines  right  here 
in  Utah. 

Swent:       Oliver  began  in  Grass  Valley. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  Oliver  began  in  Grass  Valley.   Very  true. 

Swent:       And  Dorr  did  his  work  in  Montana  and  South  Dakota  and  also 
here  in  Utah? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  no,  he  wasn't  as  well  known  in  Utah,  because  Dorr's 

emphasis  was  on  thickeners  and  clarifiers  and  things  of  that 
nature . 

Swent:       Classifiers-- 
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Rosenblatt:   Classifiers,  yes.   And  Oliver  was  filtration.   But  the  Dorr 
people--.   MacAfee--.   Of  course,  Dorr-Oliver  became  its  own 
worst  enemy.   When  Mr.  Oliver  died  and  Mr.  Dorr  was  gone,  the 
whole  new  crew  that  came  in  there  were  not  equal  to  the  kind 
of  responsibilities  that  these  two  men  had  handled  and  done  so 
beautifully  with. 

Swent:       They  were  manufacturing  though  back  East,  weren't  they? 

Rosenblatt:   They  had  a  plant  in  Oakland,  California;  Oliver  did.   The 

original  plant  was  in  Oakland  and  the  plant  was  still  running 
then.   It  was  a  nice  plant.   But  the  big  plant  was  in 
Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  and  that  was  the  Dorr--. 

Swent:       Something  was  in  Connecticut  also. 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  they  had  offices.   Their  general  offices  were  in 
Stamford. 

Swent:       I  see.   But  the  plant  was  in  Hazleton. 

Rosenblatt:   Hazleton,  yes.   Then  they  built  filters  there  as  well  as  the 
other  types  of  equipment. 

Swent:       So  you  had  the  advantage  in  Utah. 

Rosenblatt:   The  two  types  of  filter  were  the  drum  filter  and  the  disc 
filter.   The  disc  filter  was  designed  here  in  Utah  and  the 
first  ones  were  built  in  our  machine  shops ,  as  was  the  case 
with  flotation  cells. 

Swent:       You  were  building  them  for  Oliver? 

Rosenblatt:   Not  for  Oliver.   For  the  designers  of  the  equipment.   I've 
forgotten  his  name.   McCallum  or  something.   The  first  disc 
filter  was  built  in  our  shops  by  the  man  who  was  the  inventor 
of  the  idea.   Dorr  didn't  take  it  over  until  some  years  later. 
In  the  drum  filters,  there  was  an  outfit  in  Denver  that  was 
making  a  filter  called  the  Portland  filter,  which  in  terms  of 
its  origin  was  about  equal  to  Oliver's.   The  Portland  filter 
was  one  that  was  easy  to  copy.   It  was  a  very  simple  kind  of  a 
thing.   I  don't  think  there  ever  were  any  patents  on  drum 
filters. 

Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  filter  business.   We 
had  a  very  bad  loss  when  Fred  Kurze  died  about  three  years 
after  he  came  with  us,  which  was  a  blow  that  was  hard  to  get 
over. 
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Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 


What  was  his  role? 
person? 


Was  he  an  engineer  as  well  as  a  marketing 


Yes.  He  was  a  first-class  engineer  and  also  a  good  salesman. 
Fortunately  he  had  brought  Richter  along,  so  I  moved  Richter 
into  his  position.   Richter  remained  the  manager  of  the  filter 
department  up  until  he  retired. 

As  we  made  progress  in  the  filter  business  and  the 
process  engineering  became  a  part  of  what  we  were  doing,  the 
first  thing  we  did  was  buy  a  big  new  building  here  in  Salt 
Lake.   The  D&RG  Railroad  gave  up  its  big  repair  shop,  which 
was  built  when  there  were  steam  locomotives.  When  they  moved 
to  diesel,  those  repair  shops  were  not  needed  so  we  bought  it. 
That's  where  the  big  plant  is  now.   If  you  have  time,  I  ought 
to  take  you  down  there . 

There  are  approximately  800  people  working  there --it  is 
many  times  larger  than  Dorr-Oliver,  Oakland,  and  Hazleton 
combined- -this  applies  to  design  engineers  as  well  as 
manufacturing  facilities. 

I  would  like  to  see  it. 


H 

So  we  then  moved 
business. 


in  a  substantial  way  into  the  filter 


But  you  were  still  using  designs  that  other  people  had 
developed? 


The  Chicago  Office:  Dowdev  and  Dahlstrom 


Rosenblatt:   No,  in  Chicago --the  principal  sales  office  was  kept  in 

Chicago --the  prime  sales  off ice --in  addition  we  decided  to 
build  a  pilot  plant  and  a  research  and  development  division. 
We  started  with  offices  on  Wabash  Street  in  Chicago.   It  was 
the  top  floor  of  the  second  floor  of  a  big  building  that  was 
owned  by  the  doughnut  company- -Mayflower  Doughnut  Company.   I 
mention  that  because  I  was  always  annoyed  with  the  smell  of 
cooking  oil  that  came  out  of  that  place. 

Well,  we  built  up  a  good  sales  organization  there  and  a 
good  engineering  group.   I  was  there  one  afternoon  and  I  said 
to  Richter,  "I'm  sick  and  tired  of  this  location.   It's  no 
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good.  Tomorrow  morning  you  and  I  are  going  to  get  in  the  car 
and  we're  going  to  ride  around  the  suburbs  of  Chicago  and  see 
if  we  can't  find  a  place  that  we  can  build  a  pilot  plant  and 
an  R&D  [research  and  development]  and  get  this  thing  going  the 
way  I  think  it  should  be . " 

We  did.  We  went  to  a  place  called  Palatine,  which  is 
west  of  Chicago,  and  lo  and  behold,  on  the  highway,  which  was 
about--.   1  guess  Palatine  is  about  maybe  thirty  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  west  and  south,  and  it  was  on  the  highway;  the 
railroads  were  on  the  other  side.   There  was  this  big  sign: 
Twenty-one  acres  for  sale.   So  we  went  in  and  worked  out  a 
deal  and  I  bought  the  twenty-one  acres.   I  bought  it  for  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre. 

Swent:       When  was  this? 

Rosenblatt:   This  was  in  about  the  early  1940s,  somewhere  in  there.   Yes, 
when  my  successors  took  over,  I  think  they  sold  off  the 
property  like  $100,000  an  acre.   Palatine  was  absolutely 
excellent  for  us.   We  built  a  nice  structure  there.   I  went  to 
a  bank  in  Chicago  and  worked  out  an  arrangement  with  them 
where  they  would  make  money  available  to  all  the  people  who 
would  move  into  that  area  so  that  they  could  get  a  house. 
That  worked  out  very  nicely,  with  Northern  Trust. 

Then,  when  we  would  have  annual  meetings  at  Palatine,  all 
of  the  salespeople  for  the  filter  end  of  the  new  business 
would  be  brought  in- - . 

Swent:       This  was  set  up  just  as  a  separate  division  of  EIMCO? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   At  one  of  the  early  meetings,  the  salespeople  and  the 

engineering  group  there --there  were  about  twenty- five  people -- 
the  man  who  was  our  sales  manager  in  Birmingham,  where  we  had 
our  own  building  and  our  own  operation  there,  parts  depot  and 
things  of  that  sort,  was  at  the  meeting.   He  was  excellent,  a 
top  man,  a  great  friend. 

Swent:       What  was  his  name? 

Rosenblatt:   Wayne  Dowdey.   He  lives  here  now.   Of  course  he  moved.   Best 
salesman  that  ever  walked  down  the  pike.   And  a  man  of 
integrity  with  it.   He  said,  "I  met  a  fellow  at  the  AIME 
[American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical  and  Petroleum 
Engineers]  meeting  that  is  now  teaching  chemical  engineering 
at  Northwestern.   He  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  business.   I 
think  he  is  ready  to  move.   He's  unhappy  with  his  dean." 
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I  said,  "Well,  all  right,  let's  go  over  there,  have  a 
talk  with  him."  That  was  this  man  Dahlstrom.   Dahlstrom, 
incidentally,  when  he  retired  here,  went  back  to  the 
university  here,  at  Utah,  and  has  been  teaching  chemical 
engineering.   Dahlstrom  was  very  uncertain  and  he  said  he 
would  think  about  it.   Then  Dowdey  started  to  work  on  him. 
About  two  weeks  later,  he  came  with  us.   I  put  him  in  charge 
of  the  whole  research  and  development  in  Palatine.   Dahlstrom 
was  of  such  prestige,  his  position  was  of  such  recognition 
that  he  became  the  president  of  the  chemical  engineering 
society- -I've  forgotten  what  the  name  of  it  is  now.   Then,  I 
guess,  a  couple  of  years  after  that,  Dowdey  became  the 
president  of  AIME.  So  they  were  top  people. 

Donald  Dahlstrom  invented,  while  in  the  beginning  years 
of  his  employment  at  Palatine,  a  belt- type  filter.   With  the 
standard  Oliver  filters,  the  cloth  is  put  on  and  the  wire  is 
wound  around  to  hold  it  in  position.   But  then  when  you're 
filtering  highly  viscous  types  of  material,  it's  difficult  to 
keep  a  clean  cloth.   Scraping  sometimes  pushes  the  solids  into 
the  cloth.   So  Dahlstrom  invented  this  belt  type  which  went 
around  as  a  belt  and  washed  and  cleaned  itself  at  every 
rotation.   That  was  very  successful.   EIMCO  roto-belt  was  the 
preferred  machine. 

Also  he  made  with  the  engineering  group  there 
contributions  to  pre- coat -type  filtration,  where  it  works  in 
an  entirely  enclosed  vessel.   The  machine  was  used  to  de-wax 
oil --oils  with  heavy  wax  content.  You  put  on  a  filter  media, 
which  could  be  a  substance  like  perlite  or  something,  and  at 
every  rotation  you  would  scrape  off  a  minute  amount  of  the 
material  that  had  become  clogged.   You  were  always  going  back 
with  a  fresh  filter  cloth. 

When  Exxon  was  building  a  new  de- waxing  plant  in 
Indonesia  somewhere- -this  is  last  year --the  people  out  of 
Italy  were  quoting  on  it.   Our  EIMCO  Italia.   Exxon  said, 
"We'll  give  them  the  order  only  with  a  clear  commitment  on  the 
part  of  EIMCO  Salt  Lake,  that  it  will  be  a  genuine  EIMCO 
machine  built  to  EIMCO  drawings,"  which  was  gratifying  to  me. 

With  the  difficulties  that  Dorr-Oliver  encountered--. 

Swent:       It  appears  to  me  what  you're  saying  is  that  their  difficulties 
were  not  technical  as  much  as  in  personnel. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   Dorr-Oliver  built  good  equipment.   They  were  a  tough 
competitor.   Now  that  I  can  take  an  objective  view,  I  was 
upset  to  see  that  happen. 
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Svent:       To  see  what  happen? 

Rosenblatt:  To  see  their  failures.   They  were  sold  to- -I've  forgotten  the 
name.  Then  finally  were  taken  over  by  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio. 
British  Petroleum.   All  they  wanted  to  do  was  get  rid  of  it. 
Now  it's  a  secondary  position. 

Swent:       It's  interesting.   That's  the  same  company  that  now  owns 
Kenecott. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  that's  right.   No,  not  now.   Kenecott  now  belongs  to  RTZ, 
you  know,  the  Rio  Tinto. 

Swent:       Yes,  but  it  was  BP,  wasn't  it? 

Rosenblatt:   Before.   It  isn't  now.   I  was  telling  Evelyn  here  a  while 

back,  there  was  some  minuscule  satisfaction.   Utah  Copper  was 
the  effort  of  the  Guggenheims,  the  Jewish  family. 

Swent:      But  not  from  here. 

Rosenblatt:   Not  from  here.   No,  no.   They  were  New  York--AS&R  [American 
Smelting  and  Refining].   Of  course,  through  the  years,  as  it 
got  to  be  Kennecott,  that  was  all  changed.   Now  with  RTZ 
owning  Kennecott  and  RTZ- -the  prime  owners  are  the 
Rothschilds.   So  there  is  some  tiny  satisfaction  in  seeing 
that  happen. 

Swent:       In  what  way? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  you  know,  a  Jewish  family  was  in  the  pioneering  end  of 

mining  and,  I  don't  know,  how  many  years  have  passed  and  now 
there  is  another  one  in  mining. 

[Shows  copy  of  EIMCO:   Equipment.  Processes  and  Services 
brochure] 

The  gratifying  part  of  this  is  that  "EIMCO  is  the  world's 
outstanding  builder  of  this  type  of  equipment." 
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Controlling  the  Organization 
[Interview  5:  June  28,  1991 ]## 


Rosenblatt:   Yesterday  when  we  were  talking,  you  made  the  query  as  to 
wondering  how  it  was  possible  to  build  up  this  kind  of  an 
export  organization  with  divisions  all  over  other  than  the 
United  States  without  having  traveled  a  good  deal  more  than  I 
really  did. 

There  was  a  reason  for  that.   1  would  have  enjoyed  the 
traveling.   It  was  a  new  experience  and  it  was  always 
stimulating,  but  the  business  that  I  was  running  here,  at  that 
time  of  responsibility,  was  one  that  I  felt  demanded  constant, 
detailed  attention  on  my  part  as  an  individual.   It  was 
totally  hands-on.   I  knew  everybody  who  was  working  for  me.   I 
knew  and  controlled  everything  that  was  a  part  of  the 
business. 

For  example,  for  many  years  my  brother  Simon  opened  the 
mail.   The  whole  box  full  of  mail  that  came  in  went  to  his 
desk  and  he  opened  it,  and  I  agreed  to  that  because  I  knew 
that  was  maximum  care  and  attention.   The  mail  would  come  to 
me  separated.   They  wouldn't  dare  take  orders  and  send  them 
right  to  the  office.   They  had  to  come  on  my  desk.   Checks  and 
payment  of  invoices  had  to  come  on  my  desk  so  I  could  look  at 
them  and  have  the  feeling  of  what  was  going  on,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  of  the  total  concept  of  a  hands-on  management 
where  there  was  an  individual  who  was  running  the  show. 
Invoices:  we  would  pay  the  bills  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 
So  on  the  23rd,  there  would  come  on  my  desk  a  huge  pile  of 
invoices.   Nobody  could  pay  any  of  those  unless  I  personally 
approved  it.   I  wanted  to  know  what  was  coming  in  and  what  was 
going  out.   Checks  had  to  be  signed  by  one  member  of  the 
family:  myself  or  my  father  or  my  brothers.   It  wasn't 
assigned  as  a  responsibility  to  anybody.   How  could  you 
control  it  in  those  days?  There  were  no  such  things  as 
computers . 

Swent:       You're  talking  about  the  1930s,  I  guess. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  the  1930s. 

Swent:       How  many  employees  did  the  plant  have? 
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Rosenblatt:   I  think,  the  whole  thing,  maybe  300,  maybe  400.   So  I  worked 
seven  days  a  week,  and  usually  fourteen-   and  sixteen -hour 
days.   I  did  it  all  the  time.   1  thrived  on  it. 

So  getting  away--.   The  same  thing  in  the  shops.   1  knew 
what  was  going  through,  what  were  the  production  schedules,  at 
what  point  were  the  production  schedules  falling  down,  at  what 
point  was  something  happening  that  needed  personal  "do  it, 
don't  do  it"  on-the-spot  decisions.  That  was  not  the  way  to 
run  that  kind  of  a  business.  No  one  realizes  it  now  more  than 
I.   But  it  was  one  that  tied  me  down  to  the  desk  and  to  the 
office  and  to  the  plant.   1  was  also  seriously  burdened  by  the 
death  of  my  father  in  1946  and  my  brother  Simon  in  1948.  When 
I  would  get  away,  1  would  always  be  worrying  that  somebody  was 
going  to  screw  it  up  for  me.  [Chuckles] 

For  many  years  the  E1MCO  machine  shop  operated  on  a  two- 
shift  basis  for  at  least  two  nights  a  week.   I  could  come  back 
to  work  at  my  off ice --at  the  lunch  break  I  would  go  out  and 
visit  with  the  people  in  the  shop.   Not  deliberately,  but  as  a 
product  of  that  kind  of  a  condition,  I  developed  this  flow  of 
information  that  would  come  in  from  the  people.   They  had  full 
ease  of  authority  to  get  on  the  phone;  I  didn't  care  from 
where  as  long  as  they  could  get  through  to  do  so. 

So  the  traveling  was  done  in  the  earlier  years  when  we 
were  introducing  the  idea  of  marketing  equipment  that  we 
ourselves  made,  which  was  a  whole  big  concept,  a  whole  big 
change  in  the  years  of  working  as  custom  shops.   We  sat  and 
waited  for  somebody  to  bring  in  an  order,  or  somebody  to  have 
an  idea,  or  somebody  to  have  a  goal  that  we  hadn't  touched  on. 
We  said,  "Well,  we've  got  it;  you  bring  it  in  now  and  we'll 
take  care  of  it."  The  change  is  one  where  we  were  going  to  be 
the  creators  of  what  we  thought  the  market  wanted  and  of  what 
we  could  take  the  total  responsibility  of  designing,  of 
manufacturing,  of  selling,  of  servicing. 


New  Ways  of  Marketing 


Rosenblatt:   In  those  earlier  years,  in  effect  I  put  the  loader  on  my  back 
and  I  went  around  to  the  gold  mines  that  I  could  reach  more 
easily --Canada,  Grass  Valley,  Homestake,  and  those  places-- 
myself,  and  became  a  pretty  good  salesman  in  that  process. 
Then  as  the  business  moved  out,  by  reason  of  an  advertising 
effort  to  acquaint  the  mines  of  what  it  is  that  we  had 
available  and  what  we  were  doing,  we  developed  the  idea  of 
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working  through  the  mails ,  and  working  through  telephones  and 
telegrams  and  telexes  and  that  kind  of  stuff. 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Oh,  no.  Ue  had  our  own  advertising  department.   I  didn't  do 
it  myself,  but  we  built  up  our  own  advertising  department.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  built  up  our  own  print  shops.  We  had  at 
one  time  the  biggest  and  the  best  print  shop  in  town.   All 
kinds  of  color  presses ,  and  we  made  our  own  bulletins  and  our 
own  parts  list  and  our  own  instruction  books. 

We  did  it  in  other  languages.  We  got  translations.  We 
had  all  of  the  instruction  books  and  the  parts  books  in  French 
and  where  it  was  needed,  in  some  of  the- -German,  Italian- -that 
were  easy  to  move  from  as  long  as  you  stuck  to  the  Romance 
languages.   To  a  certain  extent,  we  did  the  Japanese  stuff, 
which  was  very  difficult,  but  we  did  it.  We  had  all  of  that 
under  our  own  control. 

You  became  Utah's  largest  employer,  didn't  you? 

Yes.   We  didn't  exceed  people  like  Kennecott,  but  in  terms  of 
manufacturing  we  were  the  largest  employer  for  many  years 
right  here  in  the  city. 

You  were  not  continuing  to  sign  all  the  checks  at  that  point, 
were  you? 

For  many  years,  I  would.   Finally,  thank  goodness,  computers 
came  along,  or  automatic  check- writing  stuff,  and  you  could 
keep  the  little  plate  in  your  desk  so  when  payroll  time  came 
up,  you  gave  the  signature  key  to  your--. 


Jerrv  Badisher.  Blanche  Davis,  and  Other  Faithful  Employees 


Rosenblatt:   I  had  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Jerry  Badisher  who  had  been  with 
me  for  years.   A  great,  great  soul.   Her  life  was  there,  just 
as  mine  was .   When  she  would  come  in  at  payroll  time  and  ask 
for  the  key,  I  gave  it  to  her  without  any  hesitation.   After 
she  had  run  through  the  payroll,  she  brought  it  back. 

These  employees  who  were  part  of  that  picture  in  those 
days—John  Margetts,  Reed  Nelson,  and  really  many  others. 
Well,  this  just  occurred  yesterday  when  I  went  to  the  hospital 
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meeting.  The  woman  who  had  run  our  telephone  exchange,  by  the 
name  of  Blanche  Davis --and  she  had  been  with  me  for  fifty 
years --is  a  "pink  lady"  at  the  hospital.   She  saw  me  coming 
in;  we  put  our  arms  around  each  other,  [sigh  of  pleasure] 

Swent:       Those  are  pleasures  you  can't  buy,  can  you? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  dear,  you  certainly  cannot  buy  them.   Even  today,  if  I  go 
to  any  kind  of  a  gathering  where  there  are  numbers  of  people, 
someone  will  come  up  and  say,  "My  father  used  to  work  for  you 
at  EIMCO"  or  "My  grandfather  used  to  work--."  At  this  junior 
achievement  thing,  a  lovely  lady  came  up  after  it  was  over  and 
put  her  hand  out  a  little  cautiously.   She  says,  "You  know,  my 
grandfather,  Earl  Shipley,  used  to  work  for  you  and  thought 
you  were  so-and-so,  a  great  guy." 

1  looked  at  her  and  I  said,  "I  remember  Earl  Shipley  and 
I  remember  him  very  well.   He  was  dependable;  he  was  loyal;  he 
did  the  best  that  he  knew  how  to  do." 

That  goes  on  all  the  time  now.   This  is  a  small  town. 
When  we  were  working--.  When  I  retired,  there  were  1800 
people  there.   In  a  town  like  this,  you  get  1800  people 
spreading  out  in  their  own  generations--. 

Well,  let's  move  into  some  of  these  other  areas  of 
activities. 

Swent:       Maybe  this  is  a  good  point  for  you  just  to  name  some  of  these 
special  people  who  were  vital  to  your  organization.   How  did 
you  do  your  hiring? 

Rosenblatt:   This  man  Beeley  was  important  in  that.   I'll  give  some 

continuity  of  what  were  the--.   In  1936,  I  guess,  unions 
didn't  bother  us  any.   We  had  an  open  shop,  no  unions  at  all. 
But  there  were  conditions  which  I  felt  were  unfair,  that  maybe 
as  an  employer  we  had  a  bigger  responsibility.   So  I 
deliberately- -now,  as  I  frequently  have  looked  at  it- -invited 
in  the  machinists'  union. 


Inviting  in  the  Machinists*  Union 


Rosenblatt:  I  said,  "If  you  fellows  have  an  honest  interest  in  the  needs 
of  our  people  here,  I  will  let  you  come  in."  I  said,  "We're 
dedicated  to  doing  the  best  that  we  can  for  our  people  here. 
We're  trying  real  hard  to  build  up  the  business  so  that  we 
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don't  have  to  lay  anybody  off.   We'll  avoid  that  as  long  as  we 
can."  So  1  gave  them  the  kind  of  impetus  that  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  grow. 

Swent:       Which  union  was  this? 

Rosenblatt:   Machinists'  Union. 

Swent:       Were  they  an  independent  craft  union? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  they  were  part  of  AF  of  L.   Then  as  inevitably  has 

happened  in  the  union  movement  through  the  years ,  the  control 
moved  away  from  the  local  business  agent  or  steward  or  what 
have  you  and  it  got  into  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  groups 
where  they  were  militant  and  corrupt.   We  had,  back  1  guess 
some  time  in  the  middle  fifties  or  late  fifties,  somewhere  in 
there,  we  had  a  strike,  which  upset  me  very  much.   It  was  in 
the  forties,  I  guess.   In  working  and  settling  that,  I  said, 
"I  can't  believe  that  my  relationship  with  my  people  who  know 
me,  who  wander  in  the  door  as  they  wish,  who  tell  me  of  their 
family  problems—we  had  a  loan  fund- -are  being  motivated  by 
these  union  people  and  substituting  them  for  me.   It  doesn't 
make  sense . " 

So  I  wrote  letters  to  all  of  the  people  on  a  regular 
basis,  and  said,  "Here  are  the  facts."   I  said  to  the  union 
guy,  "Look,  there's  nothing  here  that  need  be  a  cause  of  this 
kind  of  discontent,  this  kind  of  trouble."   I  would  like  to  go 
to  your  union  hall  and  talk.   Let  the  guys  ask  me  questions. 
Threaten  me.  [Laughter]."   So  I  did.   A  week  later,  the  strike 
was  over.   We  made  some  concessions,  and  I  will  deviate  in  the 
specifics  of  EIMCO  and  my  own  relation  to  what  was  growing  and 
doing  there. 


Utah  Industrial  Relations  Council:  Getting  a  Rieht-to-Work  Law 


Rosenblatt:   It  was  then  in  the  forties  that  I  joined  with  a  group  of  about 
ten  employers  here  in  town—ten  or  twelve- -to  put  together 
what  became  known  as  the  Industrial  Relations  Council,  which 
was  an  employers'  council  group  —  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
country . 

Swent:       This  was  only  here  in  Salt  Lake. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   Utah.   That  has  done  wonderful  service  to  the  needs  of 
Utah. 
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Swent:       Who  were  some  of  the  other  people? 

Rosenblatt:   Leon  Hampton,  who  was  Crane  Company;  and  Harold  Bennett,  who 

was  the  head  of  ZCMI  [Zions  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institute], 
or  the  head  of  the  church- related  industries. 

Swent:       Were  mining  companies  in  this  too? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  Kennecott  always  felt  that  they  were  too  big,  that  they 
wanted  to  do  their  own.   But  the  people  representing  the 
grocery  industry  in  the  state  and  other  manufacturing  groups. 
I  don't  remember  this  with  the  names  any  more. 

That  group  not  only  stabilized  the  relationships  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee  but  kept  out  adverse  organizing 
efforts  out  of  the  Pacific  coast.   Then  some  time  in  I  guess 
the  early  fifties,  there  was  an  effort  here  in  town, 
independent  of  the  industrial  council,  to  get  a  right- to-work 
law  in  Utah.   They  brought  in  Cecil  DeMille  and  they  raised 
money  and  they  did  a  big  lot  of  fanfare.   They  lost  the 
effort.   The  legislature  wouldn't  go  along  and  the  voters 
wouldn't  go  along  and  they  turned  them  down. 

Two  years  later  I  was  the  chairman,  which  job  I  held  for 
forty  years  in  that  organization,  the  Employers  Council. 

Swent:       Of  the  right- to-work  group? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  no.   Of  the  Industrial  Relations  Council  or  Employers 
Council.   I  said,  "The  time  has  come  for  us  to  do  something 
about  that.   I  think  in  a  state  like  Utah,  a  right -to -work  law 
is  an  absolute  necessity.   Otherwise,  we  run  the  risk  of  the 
employee  picture  being  dominated  by  groups  that  are  not 
interested  in  the  best  welfare  of  this  community.   We  are  not 
going  to  put  any  money  into  it.   But  we  as  employers  are  going 
to  fight  to  get  this  done  without  employing  outside  help." 

And  that  worked.   In  the  legislature  there  was  a  bill 
introduced,  and  the  legislature  said,  "We'll  have  a  joint 
session.   Then  Rosenblatt  can  come  up  here  and  speak  for 
industry  and  the  lawyer  representing  the  unions  can  come  and 
speak  for  the  unions."   That  was  done.   That  was  my  first 
experience  in  the  political  effort. 

The  galleries  were  filled  with  union  people  who  shouted, 
you  know,  and  I  would  get  telephone  calls  at  home.   But  the 
legislature  was  impressed.   They  felt  that  what  I  said  was 
sincere  and  that  I  was  just  not  trying  to  get  an  extra  buck 
out  of  somebody,  but  that  I  wanted  to  take  care  of  what  was 
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best  for  the  state,  and  God  help  me,  that  was  what  motivated 
me.  And  we  got  a  right -to -work  bill. 

Monday,  we  were  at  an  affair  here- -must  have  been  forty, 
fifty  people  there  at  a  dinner- -and  the  man  who  runs  the 
biggest  restaurant  chain  in  this  area  came  over  and  he  said, 
"The  one  thing  that  you  have  not  had  proper  recognition  for  is 
what  you've  done  for  us  on  the  labor  picture.   I  can  tell  you, 
in  my  industry,  1  didn't  know  anything  about  this,  and  these 
people  were  tearing  me  apart.   1  didn't  know  anything  about 
your  Industrial  Relations  Council.  You  called  my  partner  and 
told  him  in  that  kind  of  situation,  he  ought  to  use  the 
council.   That  has  saved  us  thousands  of  dollars.   It 
stabilized  our  industry  and  we  are  in  much  better  shape  all 
the  way  around.   I  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate  it." 
It  was  very  gratifying. 

I  mention  that  because  it  was  that  kind  of  thinking, 
maybe,  that  was  possible  only  in  this  relatively  small  arena, 
as  it  were,  of  industry  and  employees  and  manufacturing 
activities  related,  that  you  could  do,  where  one  individual 
who  is  willing  to  stick  his  neck  out  could  make  a  difference. 

I  was  just  thinking  that  you  were  surrounded- -in  earlier  days, 
at  least,  in  Idaho  and  Montana,  industrial  workers  in  those 
areas  were  extremely  militant,  but  the  Mormons  traditionally 
have  been- - 

--on  the  conservative  side.   That's  true.   Absolutely  true. 
The  legislature  itself,  to  a  lesser  extent  now  than  it  was 
then,  came  from- -well,  a  goodly  portion  came  from  the  sections 
of  the  state  that  were  not  industrialized.   Those  people  were 
employers  themselves  in  a  small  way.   But  they  viewed  with 
sympathy  the  responsibility  of  somebody  who  was  trying  to  do 
something  to  make  an  industry,  to  employ  people,  to  buy  and  to 
convert  and  to  sell. 

Were  the  railroad  unions  ever  a  factor  here? 

Not  in  any  way  that  we  could  control,  and  they  didn't  bother 
us  too  much.   The  railroad  unions  were  here.   I  didn't  realize 
to  what  extent  they  controlled  the  railroads  until  I  got  on 
the  railroad  board. 

There  were  railroad  shops  here. 

Yes.   They  were  independent  of  anything  that  was  in  the  state 
itself.   They  worked  under  the  National  Railway  Labor  Act. 
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Swent:       So  the  work  that  you  did  has  been  a  lasting  influence  then. 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.  Very  much  so  and  remains  that  way.   This  man  Beeley, 

after  I  retired,  he  left  E1MCO  and  became  associated  with  this 
council. 


Swent:       In  what  capacity? 

Rosenblatt:   Finally,  he  became  its  president.   But  all  of  that  is  along 
the  lines  of  the  habits  of  an  individual  who  had  built  a 
business  and  maybe  stayed  too  long  in  running  it.   I  would  go 
home  every  night  with  a  briefcase  full  of  stuff.   I  had  my 
dictating  machines  at  home,  much  to  my  partner's  unhappiness 
at  times.   But  frequently  when  1  didn't  bring  it  home,  I  would 
go  back  to  the  plant;  in  those  years  we  were  running  two 
shifts.   Not  so  much  to  check  on  the  guys.   I  would  say, 
"Look,  if  you  are  doing  something  that  you  think  you  have  a 
right  to  do,  I  don't  want  to  change  because  you  see  me  coming 
down  the  aisle.  You  just  continue  to  do  it.   If  you  don't 
think  you  should  do  it,  you  sure  as  hell  better  not  continue, 
because  when  I  get  there,  I  will  blow  my  hat." 

But  I  used  to  go  down  to  the  plants  and  I  wanted  to  let 
them  know  that  I  was  interested  then  and  that  I  was  a  part  of 
it.   I  wanted  them  to  say,  "The  old  man's  car  is  in  the  lot, 
you  guys  .  n 

Swent:       Those  things  have  intangible  effects,  don't  they? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes. 

Swent:       You  can't  measure  what  that  means  to  somebody. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   I  was  sure  in  those  days  that  I  didn't  drive  anything 

but  an  old  Chevy.   My  parking  lot  had  the  old  Chevy  in  it;  it 
didn't  have  the  new  Cadillac. 

Swent:       What  was  your  title?  How  did  you  sign  your  letters,  checks 
and  so  on? 

Rosenblatt:   President. 

Swent:       You  were  president  of  EIMCO. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes. 
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Svent:       Did  you  have  a  position  with  the  foundry  and  the  structural 
steel  companies  as  well? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   Not  officially.   But  when  my  brother  got  sick  and  was  not 
there,  why,  I  would  just  sign  as  vice  president  or  vice 
chairman  or  something  like  that. 

Swent:       I  think  you  were  running  the  foundry  then  for  a  few  years 
also. 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.  Quite  a  few  years.  Much  longer  than  I  should  have. 

Swent:       One  reason  1  asked  this  question  is  because  your  son  Toby  said 
that  you  signed  your  letters  differently  in  different 
situations.   I  thought  you  might  want  to  discuss  that. 

Rosenblatt:   I  didn't  do  that  consciously. 

Swent:       No,  it  wasn't  a  duplicitous  thing,  but  I  thought  it  was 
interesting. 

Rosenblatt:   I  think  where  people  wanted  to  have  the  assurance  that  they 
were  doing  business  with  someone  who  had  a  responsible 
position,  why-- 

Swent:       What  were  your  options? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  chairman,  president,  vice  chairman.   [Laughter]   Treasurer 
and  president,  or  whatever  was  needed. 

Swent:       You  could  put  on  whatever  hat  you  felt  comfortable  with  that 
day. 

Rosenblatt:  Whatever  was  needed,  that's  all.   So  the  first  real  overseas 
trip  was  not  made  until  about  1952. 

Swent:       I  think  you  took  some  of  your  family,  didn't  you? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.   Actually,  that  kind  of  a  concentration  on  what  it  is 

that  I  thought  I  had  to  do  brought  my  mother,  as  long  as  she 
was  there,  to  say,  "Look,  I  think  if  I  keep  sitting  back  and 
letting  you  find  a  girl  for  yourself,  you're  going  to  end  up  a 
bachelor.   You're  going  to  do  so  much  in  this  plant  that  there 
will  be  no  pulling  you  out.   I  will  pick  somebody."  And  she 
did.   She  picked  Evelyn. 

Swent:       Did  she? 
Rosenblatt:   Yes.   [Laughter] 
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Swent:       She  made  a  marvelous  choice. 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  she  surely  did. 

Svent:       I'm  sure  you  had  some  input. 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  yes.   I  was  very  close  to  my  mother,  and  she  was  a, 

well,  grandchildren  like  Esther  or  Barbara  called  her  a  tyrant 
and  a  snob.  That  was  a  reasonable  description.  She  was  both. 
Shall  I  talk  a  little  bit  about  her? 


More  About  Tillv  Rosenblatt  as  Matriarch 


Swent:       Yes,  please  do. 

Rosenblatt:   She  was  a  tyrant  in  her  demand  for  cleanliness. 

Swent:       You  had  mentioned  this. 

Rosenblatt:   And  a  real  tyrant  was  the  only  way  that  you  could  describe 
her.   But  when  you  think  about  it,  you  have  to  think  about 
Salt  Lake  City  in  the  years  when  the  only  method  of  heat  for 
homes --furnaces --was  soft  coal.   This  town  in  those  years  was 
much  worse  than  any  kind  of  smog  for  the  entire  winter.   It 
upset  her.   She  insisted  that  the  house  be  dusted  twice  a  day. 
The  floors  had  to  be  waxed  every  week.   It  was  my 
responsibility  to  get  home  after  school  and  take  part  in  this 
kind  of  routine. 

I  remember  when  the  wagon  would  come  around  with  the  coal 
supply  to  go  into  the  basement,  Mother  would  cover  everything 
up  with  white  sheets  because  the  dust  coming  up  would  annoy 
her. 

Swent:       We  don't  realize  that  now. 

Rosenblatt:  No. 

Swent:       Of  course,  we  complain  about  cars,  but  horses  were  not  clean. 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  no.   Then  in  the  spring  time,  the  house  was  absolutely 

torn  apart.   Curtains  were  down,  rugs  were  sent  out,  furniture 
was  scrubbed.   I  can  remember  the  first  vacuum  cleaner  was  a 
manual  one.   You  won't  believe  this,  but  you  created  the 
vacuum  by  pumping  up  and  down,  and  pushing  and  pumping--. 
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[Chuckles]  Mother  said,  "This  ought  to  do  for  getting  dirt 
out  of  these  carpets  that  maybe  I  can't  do  with  a  sweeper." 

She  had  a  girl --she  usually  had  help  in  the  house.  A 
wonderful,  faithful  girl  called  Olga.   To  this  day,  1  can  see- 

She  had  an  afternoon  tea.   There  was  a  visiting  rabbi  who 
was  in  town  who  came  to  pay  his  respects.   They  were  sitting 
in  the  living  room  and  mother  shakes  a  little  bell  for  Olga 
and  in  her  sternest  way,  she  said,  "Olga,  there  is  a  fly  in 
this  room." 

When  we  moved  out  of  the  big  house,  which  she  hated 
because  it  was  so  hard  to  keep  it  clean- -a  big  three-story 
house- -and  moved  into  the  apartment  on  13th  East,  we  lived  on 
the  second  floor.   Someone  moved  into  the  first  floor.   After 
they  had  been  there  a  couple  of  months,  mother  thought  that 
she  saw  a  roach  and  she  was  furious.   She  pulls  herself 
together  and  goes  downstairs  and  she  just  ties  into  that  lady. 
It  was  a  scandal.   That  was  the  end;  the  place  was  cleaned  up. 

She  was  a  rebel  as  far  as  religion  was  concerned.   She 
gave  my  father  notice  shortly  after  she  got  to  here  as  a  girl. 
She  said,  "There  will  be  no  kosher  business  in  my  house. 
That's  nonsense.   It  was  good  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago. 
It  doesn't  mean  that  it  makes  any  sense  now."  She  said,  "I 
will  have  one  compromise  with  you.   On  the  Passover  holiday,  I 
will  turn  this  into  as  kosher  a  house  as  you  will  want  to 
see."  That  was  done  as  long  as  she  lived.   The  Passover  week 
was  celebrated  with  all  the  family  in  attendance. 

She  insisted  that  the  family  be  there  for  all  meals  or  if 
they  were  going  to  eat  at  home,  they  had  to  take  the 
unleavened  bread- -you  know,  the  matzahs- -home  with  them  and 
eat  so  you  could  have  matzahs  and  milk.   Otherwise,  everybody 
was  eating  in  her  house.   As  the  family  grew,  it  became  a 
wonderful  means  of  gathering.   Dad  would  recite  some  of  the 
prayers  at  the  beginning,  and  her  food  was  just  wonderful. 
You  know,  I'm  sure  as  I  think  about  it  now  in  a  warm  and 
responsive  recollection,  that  it  maybe  wasn't  quite  as  great 
as  I  think  it  was,  but  it  was  wonderful  food.   She  was  a  great 
cook  and  a  great  baker  and  a  master  of  her  kitchen  and  her 
pastries  and  very  demanding  if  anybody  was  there.   You  had  to 
do  it  her  way  or  else. 

Swent:       I  am  thinking  that  she  came  here  as  such  a  very  young  girl  and 
she  had  no  mother  or  sisters  or  people  to  support  her  in  this. 
For  her  to  do  these  things,  I  thought  she  must  have  been  very 
resourceful. 
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Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 


She  came  from  a  family  that  was  a  little  bit  above  the 
average.  There  were  two  types  of  industry  that  the  Jews  were 
permitted  to  work  in  or  own  in  Russia- -this  is  an  industrial 
town.  One  was  timber,  lumber,  and  one  was  transportation. 
Her  father  controlled  the  transportation  in  this  town.   They 
had  buggies  and  wagons  and  all  of  that. 

She  came --it  was  a  matter  of  her  father  saying,  "This  is 
the  situation."  She  was  the  first  child--a  girl.  After  that, 
she  had  one  sister,  and  then  the  mother  died  and  a  new  family 
came  in.  The  inevitable  controversies  drove  her  away.   But 
she  came- -when  she  got  here  when  she  was  eighteen—on  a 
terrible  trip  sailing  across  the  Atlantic. 

You  had  mentioned  that  she  always  hated  that  recollection. 


Rosenblatt:  When  you  think  of  those  crude  ships  that  were  crossing  the 

Atlantic  in  the  early  spring,  the  rough  seas,  and  there  were 
no  comforts  whatever.   She  was  in  steerage  or  semi -steerage. 

Swent:       You  must  have  thought  of  this  when  you  took  your  first  trip, 
which  was  by  airplane,  I'm  sure. 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  no.  We  went  over  on  the  fanciest--.  We  were  big  shippers 
to  Europe  then.   In  my  travel,  the  people  who  used  to  handle 
our  shipments--.   I  got  onto  the  best  suite  in  this  new  ship, 
the  United  States. 

She  was  a  snob.   She  was  very  much  concerned  about  the 
families  and  the  connections  of  what  my  brothers  had  married 
into,  and  the  women- -wives --coming  without  training,  without 
knowing  what  to  do  in  a  kitchen.   She  would  undertake  to  go  — 
they  lived  close  by—and  she  would  go  over  in  the  morning  and 
teach  how  to--.   So  you  can  imagine  the  kind  of  conflicts. 
Before  very  long  went  by,  her  goal  was  achieved. 

She  was  always,  in  her  own  dressing,  a  spendthrift.   She 
didn't  buy  many  things,  but  when  she  got  a  dress,  it  was  the 
best  dress  in  town.   When  she  got  her  hat- -women  wore  hats  in 
those  years.   I  remember  that  she  didn't  drive—my  father 
didn't  drive  either— but  when  I  came  home  from  school,  I  would 
take  her  on  her  shopping  tours.   I  remember  once  she  went  into 
the  Paris  department  store.   They  had  a  beautiful  department 
for  hats.   She  picked  out  a  beautiful  hat  with  a  bird-of- 
paradise  on  it.   She  paid  seventy- five  dollars  for  it,  which 
in  those  years  was  a  fabulous  amount  of  money. 
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When  I  got  into  high  school,  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  in  high 
school.  We  had  an  ROTC  in  those  years  that  had  just  cone  in. 
In  my  junior  year,  I  got  to  be  the  captain  adjutant  of  the 
ROTC,  which  was  a  fun  job  because  I  could  then  tell  the  other 
guys  what  to  do.   She  said,  "Now,  I  am  going  to  take  you  down 
to  your  father's  tailor  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  beautiful 
whipcord  uniform  made." 

1  said,  "Mother,  guys  will  bawl  me  out  for  that." 

She  said,  "All  right,  never  mind.   They  may  bawl  you  out, 
but  they  will  respect  you."  The  other  guys  were  wearing 
common  wool  stuff.   But  sure  enough,  I  was  dressed  in  a 
beautiful  English  whipcord  uniform  with  a  beautiful  sword  and 
all  the  gadgetry. 

Swent:       That  must  have  been  a  powerful  influence  on  you. 

Rosenblatt :   Yes .   Very  powerful  influence .   My  father  having  been-  - .   She 
was  deeply  antagonistic  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  woman,  she  had 
been  denied  education.   That  was  not  only  for  Jewish  families. 
Throughout  Russia,  women  were  not  permitted  to  be  educated. 
The  Czarinas  were  always  illiterate.   The  only  exception  to 
that  was  Catherine  the  Great,  who  taught  herself.   She  was 
bitter,  very  bitter,  about  that  kind  of  discrimination.   I've 
often  said  that  my  mother  was  the  first  feminist  in  this  town. 

Swent:       Do  you  think  this  is  where  you  got  your  deep  interest  in 
education? 

Rosenblatt:   I  think  so.   She  struggled  to  teach  herself,  but  she  had  no 

feeling  whatever  for  orthodoxy  or  anything  that  was  a  part  of 
a  religion  that  was  dependent  upon  traditions  and  history 
rather  than  upon--.   She  would  say  to  Dad,  "Ten  commandments 
is  enough  for  any  intelligent  person.   The  rest  of  it  is 
junk."  She  would  say- -this  is  heresy,  Eleanor- -when  things 
would  get  tough,  they  would  say,  "Well,  when  the  Messiah 
comes,  the  yoke  will  be  off  man's  back.   There  will  be 
answers,  and  cruelty  and  persecution  will  stop."  She  would 
say,  "You  men  are  crazy.   There  is  no  Messiah.   You  say  the 
Messiah  is  yet  to  come  and  your  Christian  friends  say  that 
he's  been  here.   The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  they're  both 
wrong.   There  is  nobody  like  that.   You  just  created  a 
figure . " 

Swent:       So  she  was  going  to  do  what  she  could  do  now. 
Rosenblatt:   Yes. 
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Swent:       IB  that  the  answer? 
Rosenblatt:  Yes,  that  was  the  answer. 

Swent:       You  mentioned  this  earlier.  You  were  in  a  sense  an  only 
child.  You  were  twelve  years  younger  than  your  nearest 
brother. 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.   Fourteen  years  younger  than  Simon. 

Swent:       And  twelve  years  younger  than  Morris.   So  you  were  reared 
alone . 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   And  my  brother  Morris  got  sick  in  his  twenties.   He  had 
a  kidney  stone.   Of  course,  in  those  days  there  was  no  way  to 
deal  with  it  except  to  operate.   His  stone  clogged  his 
urethra.   In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital  or  to  the  doctor.   Dad  didn't  drive  so  I  started 
driving  the  car  around  twelve  years  old,  thirteen  years  old. 
I  would  go  up  to  15th  South  where  Dr.  Geltz,  the  only  decent 
urologist  in  town,  lived,  and  pick  him  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  go  down  to  his  office  to  drain  his  bladder. 


Personal  Morality  That  Influences  Business 


Swent:       So  you  had  a  lot  of  responsibility  early  on  then. 

Rosenblatt:   But  her  influence,  of  course--.  My  father  was  a  wonderfully 

kind  man  and  you  have  to- -Eleanor,  we  have  to  give  recognition 
to  the  conditions  that  molded  the  character  of  people.   My 
father  stayed  away  from  any  kind  of  publicity.   He  was  shocked 
by  publicity;  he  was  afraid  of  it.  When  you  realize  that  in 
Russia  a  record  in  writing  that  was  kept  became  a  self- 
destroying  document--.   When  the  army  came  around  looking  for 
boys  to  take  into  the  army,  when  the  pogrom  people  came  around 
looking  for  people  to  destroy,  no  record  was  much  safer  than 
any  record.   So  Dad  didn't  like  to  keep  family  records  or 
anything.   He  kept  away  from  it. 

Swent:       You  had  that  in  common  with  the  Mormons  here,  didn't  you,  that 
you  had  come  to  find  a  new  world. 

Rosenblatt:   The  president  of  the  church  here,  President  Kimball,  who  was 
in  office  I  guess  about  eight  years  ago,  maybe  ten  years  ago, 
called  me  one  afternoon  and  he  said,  "We  are  going  to  be  in 
Brest- Li tovsk.   I  know  what  you  told  me.   That's  where  your 
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father  came  from.   Give  us  some  more  information  or  tell  us 
whom  we  might  talk  to  and  we'll  look  up  the  records  and  add  it 
to  our  genealogical  work  here . " 

I  said,  "I  can't  do  that.   There  are  no  records." 

But  he  [Nathan  Rosenblatt]  would  take  the  occasion  of 
holidays,  like  the  Passover,  or  the  New  Year,  or, 
particularly,  the  Day  of  Atonement--.   We  would  gather 
together  after  the  services  and  he  would  say,  "Let's  talk  a 
little  bit  about  something  like  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah.  (I 
hope  I'm  right  there.) 

H 

Rosenblatt:   He  would  read  the  passage  and  he  would  say,  "What  Isaiah  tells 
you  is  that  prayer  and  fasting  and  observance  won't  get  you 
atonement.   What  you  have  to  do  if  you  want  to  have  atonement 
is  to  know  that  you  have  to  help  the  poor;  you  have  to  cure 
the  sick.   In  this  day  and  age,  it  has  a  broader  meaning.   It 
means  using  your  head  to  relieve  the  kind  of  conditions  that 
breed  sorrow  and  disproportionate  treatment.  You  have  to  know 
that  a  thing  like  freedom  has  to  be  protected.   You  have  to  be 
willing  and  concerned  not  about  your  privileges  all  the  time, 
but  to  worry  about  meeting  your  obligations."  That  was  the 
way  he  thought.   That's  the  way  he  worked  and  that's  what  he 
wanted  his  family  to  do,  to  live  by. 

Swent:       Wonderful  heritage  to  have. 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  dear,  it  is.   He  always  said,  "You  know,  I  never  turn 

anybody  down  who  asked  for  help.   I  know  what  it  means  to  be 
broke . " 


Mother  would  complain,  "These  people  who  come  through 
town  and  come  knocking  at  your  door  are  professionals.   They 
represent  non-existent  organizations.   They  have  created  them. 
That's  the  way  they  live.   You  help  that  kind  of  nonsense." 

He  said,  "I  would  rather  make  a  mistake  in  giving  than  to 
turn  someone  who  needs  it  down."  And  that's  what  he  did.   No 
one  ever  came--.   He  would  shake  his  head. 

The  holiday  of  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which 
was  the  great  Jewish  religious  holiday,  and  probably  the 
oldest  holiday  in  biblical  times --he  felt  that  he  should  do 
what  his  father  used  to  do.   They  would  walk  on  that  day. 
They  wouldn't  dare  ride.   They  wouldn't  use  the  telephone.   He 
would  take  Mother  and  they  would  go  down  to  the  hotel  and  rent 
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a  room  for  that  night  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  walk.   Finally, 
when  we  moved  out  of  the  big  house  and  into  the  apartment, 
Mother  said,  "That's  nonsense.   It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion.   It's  a  different  day  and  age."   So  she  said,  "We're 
going  to  ride."  We  had  a  car  then,  and  a  good  car.   "You'll 
take  us;  you  can  let  us  off  a  half  a  block  before  the 
synagogue  so  we're  not  going  to  be  embarrassed  by  anybody 
seeing  you  falling  away  from--." 

The  first  time  we  did  that,  lo  and  behold  on  the  way  home 
after  services,  we  got  a  flat  tire.  What  a  crisis!  Mother  in 
her  practical  way  said,  "Don't  be  silly.   Get  out  there  and 
change  the  tire  and  let's  go."  Dad  was  fretting  and  stewing, 
but  they  didn't  take  a  hotel  room  after  that,  they  used  the 
car. 

Swent:       Well,  those  are  difficult  things  to  resolve. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  but  I'm  always  thankful  with  her  influence,  you  know.   It 
took  the  yoke  of  orthodoxy  off  my  back. 

Swent:       It  gave  you  a  lot  of  freedom. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  and  it  became  the  kind  of  influence  throughout  my  life-- 
that  combination  of  the  need  to  be  totally  involved  in  a 
community's  needs  and  yet  to  be  responsive  to  work  and 
accomplishment  and  goals- - 

Swent:       --and  progress. 

Rosenblatt:   --and  progress,  yes.   I  find  myself  to  this  day- -I'm  setting 

new  goals  for  myself.   Here  I  am,  eighty-eight  years  old.   I'm 
supposed  to  be  senile. 

Swent:       You  aren't.  [Laughter] 

Rosenblatt:  I  keep  raising--.  I  say,  "Well,  I  shouldn't  be  driving  any 
more;  I've  got  to  get  myself  a  driver."  I  make  sure  that  I 
don't  push  myself. 

Swent:       But  that's  probably  part  of  the  secret,  isn't  it? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  absolutely.   It's  easy  to  decay.   The  history  of  this 
company,  for  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a  history  that  owes 
something  to  that  kind  of  background,  that  kind  of  a 
tradition.   There  is  no  one  who  ever  worked  at  EIMCO  or  who 
was  ever  a  part  of  the  EIMCO- -whatever  it  may  be  called- -who 
had  an  employee's  dislike  for  their  boss.   I  felt  that  I  was 
always  the  individual's  best  friend  when  they  got  into  trouble 
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or  when  they  needed  something.  The  organization  was  built  on 
that  concern  for  people,  with  the  effort  to  try  and  understand 
people  and  to  motivate  people. 

The  group  of  men  that  became  an  essential  part  of  this 
company  were  hired  not  because  they  were  as  good  as  I,  but 
hired  because  they  were  much  better  in  their  own  fields.  When 
we  would  have  sales  meetings  and  1  would  lecture  the  guys  on 
understanding  when  you're  selling  somebody  a  piece  of 
essential  equipment  into  their  flow  sheet,  where  if  we  failed 
on  our  representations ,  or  if  we  permitted  equipment  to  go  out 
of  these  shops  that  were  not  totally  equal  to  what  it  is  that 
the  people  who  were  buying  the  machines  had  a  right  to  depend 
on,  that  it  was  a  serious  breach. 

I  said,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  as  far  as  those  of  us 
who  work  here,  we  are  going  to  make  sure  within  our  capacity 
to  give  you  exactly  what  it  is  that  we  describe  and  that  we'll 
perform  that  way.   When  you  go  to  tackle  an  order,  of 
necessity  as  you  get  into  new  fields,  particularly  in  the 
filtration  end  of  it--."  The  mines,  they  knew  us.   They  knew 
this  is  a  mining  area.   It  wasn't  disturbing  to  them  that  they 
were  buying  from  a  place  like  Salt  Lake  City.   Nobody  ever 
heard  of  Salt  Lake  City;  a  bunch  of  crazy  Mormons  were  here. 
The  average  view  of  a  Mormon  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country 
is  that  they  did  indeed  grow  horns. 

"So  you've  got  to  have  something  to  sell  and  some  way  to 
sell  it.   You've  got  to  be  intelligent;  you've  got  to  make 
representations  that  are  persuasive.  You've  got  to  write 
letters  that  are  done  in  good  English.   That's  got  to  help  you 
make  a  sale . " 

I  think  the  men  appreciated  that.  Men  like  Dahlstrom. 
Well,  start  first  with  Dowdey.  Dowdey  was  primarily  in  the 
filtration  end  of  it,  the  metallurgical  end  of  it. 

Swent:       He  came  from  Alabama,  didn't  he? 

Rosenblatt:   Alabama. 

Swent:       From  the  mining  area  there. 

Rosenblatt:   From  the  mining  area.   His  education  was  that,  as  a 

metallurgical  engineer.   He  could  open  doors  with  the  mines  in 
the  Birmingham  area,  the  iron  mines,  the  U.S.  Steel  people. 
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Competing  in  Building  Filters:  The  Integrity  of  the  EIMCQ 


Rosenblatt:  When  we  got  into  the  filtration  and  the  products  related  to 

the  removal  of  solids  from  liquids,  we  found  doors  opening  and 
opportunities  presenting  through  all  kinds  of  industry  that  we 
had  no  knowledge  about:   pharmaceutical;  of  course,  the 
sanitary  end  of  it—water  treatment;  food  production. 
Pharmaceutical  stuff,  again--. 

Swent:       This  might  be  a  good  time  to  mention  the  AEG. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.   We  were  selected  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  build  the  filtration  equipment 
which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Oak  Ridge  installation. 
When  they  placed  an  order  with  us  for  a  huge  number  of  these 
small  filters-- . 

Swent:       You  didn't  seek  this  out? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   They  picked  us.   They  described  what  it  was  that  they 

wanted  and  how  they  wanted  it  built.   I  said,  "Look,  we  have 
never  yet  accepted  an  order  for  a  filter  when  we  didn't  know 
what  we  were  going  to  treat.   We  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
the  responsibility  of  selling  you  something  that  will  do  what 
it  is  that  we've  described  to  you  it  will  do.  You  tell  us 
what  you  wanted  it  to  do . " 

They  said,  "It's  none  of  your  business  what  we're  going 
to  do.   We're  not  going  to  tell  you  anything.   You  just  build 
this  the  way  we  want  it." 

"You've  got  to  give  us  some  solid  content  figures,  some 
moisture  content  that  you  want  or--H 


"Just  build  it  as  we  want  it." 

"We've  got  to  service  this  when  we  build  it  for  you. 
guys  don't  know  anything  about  filtration." 


You 


"Well,  when  the  machines  are  built  and  they  pass  our 
inspection,  we  will  decide  whether  we  want  to  pick  some  of 
your  men  to  come  in  and  help  us  and  if  we  do,  why,  we'll  put 
them  through  the  proper  tests."   It  was  coming  from  the 
government;  we  knew  that.   All  kinds  of  gossip  was  going 
around  as  to  what  was  being  done  with  the  so-called  atomic 
energy. 
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So  we  did.  The  machines  were  built  and  they  of  course 
passed  inspection.   We  invoiced  them  and  they  were  paid  for. 
Then  they  decided  that  it  would  be  smart  to  get  a  couple  of 
people  who  would  come  down  when  they  were  installed  and  help 
them  check  it  out,  how  to  use  it  and  what  types  of  filter 
cloth  to  use.   So  they  did.   They  picked  two  of  our  people  out 
of  the  research  and  development  in  Palatine  and  we  made  our 
contribution  there.  Unknowingly.   [Laughter] 

But  getting  into  new  industries  like--.   International 
Minerals  and  Chemicals  was  putting  up  this  immense  plant  in 
Florida  to  produce  phosphates  and  potash.   There  was  a  big 
order  of  filters,  large  filters,  that  was  up.  There  were  two 
bidders:   Dorr-Oliver  and  EIMCO.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the 
firm  that  was  designing  the  plant,  the  people  working  for 
them,  were  trained  in  Dorr-Oliver.   They  weren't  employed  by 
Dorr-Oliver,  but  metallurgical  engineers  in  those  years- -there 
was  no  other  filter  except  Dorr-Oliver.   There  was  no  other 
thickener  except  Dorr-Oliver.   No  other  classifier.   They  had 
no  choice. 

So  it  became  a  serious  problem  for  us  to  overcome.  Yet 
our  people  like  Dahlstrom  and  Dowdey  were  sure  that  we  could 
more  nearly  meet  their  needs  than  the  competitive  machine.   I 
said,  "Well,  let's  see  what  we  can  do."   Checking  on  the 
company,  I  found  that  lo  and  behold,  the  bankers  that  made 
possible  this  company  was  Morgan's.   When  the  bids  were 
prepared,  I  said,  "We're  going  to  add  a  paragraph  giving  them 
references."   One  of  the  references  was  Morgan's.   I  called 
Mr.  Anderson  and  I  said,  "Please  understand  I  want  nothing 
from  you  that  you  can't  comfortably  say.   We'll  make  the 
representations  on  the  quality  of  what  we  build  and  we  will  do 
the  selling  on  that,  but  we  will  need  from  you  a  statement 
which  says  this  company  is  reliable  and  if  they  make  a 
representation,  they'll  meet  it;  you  can  depend  on  it." 

That's  exactly  what  happened.   That  turned  the  trick.   We 
got  the  order.   We  brought  their  engineers  out  and  we  showed 
them  around,  showed  them  our  capacity  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 
Took  them  to  some  places  where  our  machines  were  working,  so 
the  installation  was  an  EIMCO  installation. 

Then  we  had  that  same  experience  with  the  clay  industry 
in  the  South.   The  user  came  to  understand  that  a  bid  from 
EIMCO  was  a  necessity  in  making  sure  that  you  got  the  best 
price  and  the  best  quality.   I  feel  that  EIMCO  has  gone 
through  the  same  change  in  ownership  as  did  Dorr-Oliver  and 
other  companies,  but  the  integrity  of  the  EIMCO  name  and  its 
recognition  by  the  industries  that  knew  us  and  served  us  has 
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Swent : 


been  built  into  the  people  who  are  now  here  and  who  were  here 
after  we  were  sold,  who  had  been  trained  in  that  kind  of  an 
environment,  that  kind  of  an  association. 

Should  I  devote  a  little  time  now  to  why  I  sold? 

Yes,  we  might  just  as  well  and  then  we  perhaps  could  go  back. 
I  do  want  to  say  a  little  more  about  your  international 
licensees  and  your  branches  internationally. 


Rosenblatt:   Let  me  deal  a  little  bit  more  with  the  building  of  personnel 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


We've  not  talked  very  much  about  the  overseas  work.   You 
mentioned  the  French  and  the  English  and  some  about  the  South 
African,  but  we've  not  mentioned  your  Italian  or  Australian  or 
Bur man  work. 


Well,  you'll  bring  me  back  to  that  later 
say,  we're  talking  about  filters. 

Right. 


Right  now,  let  me 


Research  and  Development 


Rosenblatt:   The  importance  of  our  research  and  development  and  the  pilot 

plant  at  Palatine- -not  only  was  that  important  in  terms  of  its 
physical  capacity  to  meet  a  customer's  needs,  but  turned  over 
to  Dahlstrom  was  the  task  of  building  the  personnel. 
Dahlstrom,  having  been  a  respected  professor  of  chemical 
engineering,  knew  the  people  that  he  thought  were  good  and  he 
employed  them.   Berne  Schepman  was  employed  by  Dahlstrom  and 
first  worked  in  Palatine.   There  must  have  been  fifteen  people 
that  he  employed  and  had  as  part  of  his  effort  there- -men  like 
Weems,  Silverblatt,  and  Emmett.   They  were  always  given  a  free 
hand. 

The  future  of  this  company,  our  capacity  to  live  and 
grow,  depends  upon  new  products.   We  can't  always  go  on 
selling  the  kind  of  stuff  we're  building  today.   It  just  won't 
do  it.   Anybody  that's  got  an  idea  is  going  to  get  a  backing. 
If  it's  nutty,  why,  we'll  find  out.   But  if  it  isn't,  maybe 
we've  got  something.   They  worked  that  way  and  they  did 
beautifully.   That  was  the  principle  here  in  Salt  Lake, 
particularly  in  the  filtration  and  the  related  work. 
Engineers  who  came  up  with  new  ideas  that  frequently  they  were 
unable  to  sell  within  their  own  group  would  come  over  to  see 
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me  or  they  would  grab  me  as  1  walked  through  the  plant  or 
walked  through  the  engineering  department  and  describe  what 
they  were  doing.   1  would  back  them  up  if  I  became  a  part  of 
their  enthusiasm,  which  I  almost  always  did. 

I  went  back  to  the  guy  in  charge  of  engineering  and  I 
said,  "Let's  spend  some  time  and  money  on  this.   See  if  the 
guy--." 

Swent:       Do  you  have  an  example? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.   The  total  problem  really  in  dealing  with  the  process 

problem  of  removing  solids  from  liquids  or  liquids  from  solids 
is  to  avoid  the  clogging  up  of  the  filter  media.   The  method 
of  removing  either  the  contaminants,  like  you  have  in 
sanitary,  or  the  product  value,  as  you  have  in  things  like 
what  we  did  for  pharmaceuticals- -kelp,  all  the  kelp  that  comes 
that  is  an  essential  part  of  industry  now,  particularly  in 
medicines  and  drugs  and  paints  and  food  and  everything  else. 
We  changed  that  from  an  individual  batch  process  into  a 
continuous  operation,  which  Dahlstrom  and  his  group  made 
possible. 

Then  we  had  here,  as  you  move  through  that  goal  of  how  to 
do  this  job  without  using  too  much  power  to  create  a  vacuum--. 
One  of  our  men  who  is  still  with  us,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Steve  Davis,  came  up  with  the  building  of  a  horizontal  filter, 
not  a  drum  or  not  pressure,  but  a  horizontal  that  moved  along, 
picked  up  its  feed,  and  when  the  time  had  got  to  the  end,  the 
platform  would  discharge  and  move  back  with  the  plates  all 
washed  and  cleaned,  and  come  over  again.   1  thought  it  was  a 
great  idea. 

He  introduced  it  first  at  one  of  our  annual  sales 
meetings.   The  majority  of  them  said,  "No,  we  don't  think  we 
should  use  up  plant  capacity  now,  where  we  are  having  trouble 
meeting  our  deliveries,  to  build  this  pilot  machine  and  to  try 
and  sell  it."  The  meeting  closed  and  that  was  the  decision. 

The  next  morning  as  I  thought  about  it,  I  said,  "No.  I 
think  they  are  wrong.  You  guys  go  ahead  and  build  this.  Do 
it  the  way  you  think  it  should  be  done.  Let's  go  over  it  as 
you  draw  it  up  and  see."  And  they  did.  It  was  a  smart  move. 

When  I  was  down  here  about  six  months  ago  at  the  plant, 
they  were  putting  one  through  there  for  one  of  the 
Pharmaceuticals  where  they  were  getting  almost  a  million 
dollars  for  the  machine  because  it  was  built  of  totally 
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corrosive-resistant  materials.   Now  they  have  one  where  the 
same  principle--.   The  whole  of  the  thing  is  done  by  pressure, 
removed  not  in  a  vessel,  but  pressure  applied  to  a  moving 
belt.   No  horsepower  going  in  to  creating  a  vacuum  or 
pressure;  just  the  weight  of  the  rolls.   It's  a  tremendous 
success. 

So  we  were  in  that  kind  of  an  industry  where  it  appeared 
that  there  was  almost  an  unlimited  field  for  intelligent 
engineering  and  creative  kind  of  thinking. 

Swent:       I  find  it  very  interesting  that  this  engineering  suggestion 
was  made  at  a  sales  meeting. 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  our  salesmen,  Eleanor,  were  all  engineers.   They  were 
all  either  chemical  engineers  or  metallurgical  engineers. 
They  had  to  be  able  to  talk  to  a  customer.   It  isn't  that  you 
would  go  knocking  on  the  door.   The  customer  was  an  engineer. 

Swent:       And  they  had  an  input  into  it. 

Rosenblatt:   They  had  an  input.   The  purpose  of  the  pilot  plant  in  Palatine 
was  to  say  to  the  customer,  "You've  got  a  slurry  or  a  material 
that  you  need  to  treat  in  this  process  of  removing  solids  from 
liquids.   Send  us  typical  samples.   Get  a  couple  of  barrels 
and  fill  it  up  and  we'll  do  the  testing  for  you  and  we'll  give 
you  the  results  and  then  we  will  specify  the  kind  of  machine 
that  you  need  to  do  the  job  and  we'll  back  it  up." 


Rosenblatt:   It  entailed  risks  that  were  sometimes  serious.   Here  was  this 
guy  Gallo,  the  wine  people.   People  always  pooh-pooh  Gallo 
wines  . 

Swent:       Not  everybody.   A  lot  of  people  buy  it. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  indeed.   But  sophisticated--.   Their  plant-  -where  is  it-- 
Modesto? 


Swent : 


I  think  so. 


Filters  for  Wine.  Juice.  Paper,  and  Kelp 


Rosenblatt:   They  have  automated  the  process  of  making  wine  and  making  it 
selectively,  red  or  green  or  whatever.  We  felt  that  we  could 
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Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


do  one  particular  job  better  for  them.   It  meant  the  building 
of  an  entirely  stainless  steel  machine  big  enough  to  fit  into 
a  flow  sheet.   I  said,  "All  right.  We  will  take  the  risk.   If 
your  test  work  has  been  good  and  you're  sure  of  it,  we'll  take 
the  risk  and  build  this  machine."   Cost  us  a  lot  of  money. 

We  put  it  in  at  Modesto  and  we  thought  it  was  working 
fine,  but  after  about  six  months  of  use,  Gallo  said,  "Nope, 
too  expensive  for  us."  They  packed  it  up  and  sent  us  home. 
Well,  there  was  about  $100,000  that  was  shot. 

And  you  couldn't  convince  them  otherwise? 

No,  never  convinced  them.   That  market  is  a  closed  market. 
They  don't  use  it.   They  don't  use  continuous  filtration.   I 
don't  know  how  they  do  it. 

We  had  another  example  with  apple  juice  with  this  fellow 
Charbineau.   Where  in  Washington?  Wenatchee,  I  guess. 
Wenatchee,  Washington.   I  took  the  risk  there.   We  built  one 
of  these  expensive  machines,  set  it  up  on  a  guarantee  of 
performance,  and  it  worked.   It  worked  beautifully  and  they 
kept  it.   It  modernized  the  whole  production  of  apple  juice. 

We  have  had  personal  gratifying  experiences,  you  know. 
Our  machines  that  were  used  in  production  of  paper  were  clean 
up.   The  paper  mills  always  produced  a  white,  milky  effluent 
which  was  pushed  into  a  river  somewhere.   The  example  was  with 
Inland  Paper  out  of  Spokane.   That  Spokane  River  running 
through  town  was  always  a  milky,  dirty- looking  thing. 

So  we  had  good  friends  up  there  by  the  name  of  Cowles, 
the  Cowles  family  that  owned  the  paper  mill  and  owned  the 
newspapers  and  everything  else.   Their  boys  were  with  our  boys 
at  Thatcher,  so  they  were  friends.   I  was  up  there  at  the  time 
that  the  filters  had  been  sold  and  were  being  placed  in.   I 
was  staying  with  the  Cowleses.   I  said  to  Mrs.  Cowles  one 
morning,  "Well,  about  tomorrow  afternoon,  I  think  we  should  go 
into  town  where  we  can  look  at  the  river.   If  things  are  going 
as  I  think  they  will,  you're  going  to  see  that  river  just 
gradually  get  as  clear  and  as  pretty  as  it  should  be."  Sure 
enough,  that's  what  happened. 

Well,  it  was  great  fun,  you  know.   [Laughter] 

I  am  interested  in  your  telling  about  the  Gallo  failure.   Are 
there  any  other  failures  that  you  learned  from?  Sometimes  the 
failures  are  as  interesting  as  the  successes. 
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Rosenblatt:   Well,  yes.   I'm  sure.   I  can't  remember  any  of  them.   The 

people  in  research  and  development  and  in  with  salesmen  who 
were  engineers  were  a  good  deal  more  knowledgeable  than  I  was. 
They  were  willing  to  go  along  with  me  on  risks  that  had  a 
reasonable  chance.   But  my  impulsive  reaction  to  encouraging 
what  I  thought  was  creative  thinking  on  the  part  of  our 
engineering  people --they  would  keep  me  in  line  as  it  were. 

I'm  sure  there  were  other  failures  but  I  don't  remember 
any  of  them  that  were  that  dramatic  as  the  Gallo  picture. 
Going  back  a  minute  to  this  matter  of  the  kelp,  recovering  the 
kelp.  That  firm  whose  name  I've  forgotten  now,  but  they  were 
later  taken  over  by  Merck,  who  harvests  all  the  kelp  out  of 
the  ocean  there  around  San  Diego. 

They  were  up  against  the  necessity  of  bringing  in  the 
harvested  kelp  and  then  squeezing  the  liquids  out  of  it,  which 
meant  that  they  would  take  a  pressure  filter,  put  a  load  in, 
turn  on  the  pressure,  unload  it,  and  deal  with  it  on  a  batch 
basis.   So  our  fellows  who  were  working  on  that  were  sure  that 
we  could  build  one  of  these  great  precoat  filters,  totally 
enclosed,  that  would  make  a  continuous  process  out  of  it. 

It  worked.  We  built  the  filters;  we  installed  them;  we 
made  the  representations.  We  sold  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  machines  for  that  task,  which  of  course  gratified  the  old 
man.  [Laughter] 

Swent:       You  mentioned  the  IMC  and  the  potash  and  the  phosphates.   You 
had  done  some  phosphate  work  here ,  had  you  not? 

Rosenblatt:  We  did  test  work  in  Palatine. 

Swent:       But  hadn't  you  done  some  work  here  in  Salt  Lake? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   The  potash  p .ant  here.   Is  that  the  one  you're  thinking 
about? 

Swent:       Right. 

Rosenblatt:   Out  at  Wendover. 

Swent:       Yes.   Hadn't  you  done  work  there? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  we  did  work  there  but  filtration  was  not  involved  in 
that.   The  metallurgist  who  then  became  the  head  of 
Bonneville,  the  potash  works,  had  previously  worked  for  us  as 
a  metallurgist  and  did  some  wonderful  work. 
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Svent:       What  was  his  name? 
Rosenblatt:   Ferris,  Lockwood  "Ted"  Ferris 
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VI  EIMCO  OVERSEAS 


Potash  Production  in  Israel 


Swent : 


Was  it  through  this  that  you  made  the  connection  in  Israel? 


Rosenblatt:   Yes,  yes.   In  making  the  potash  recovery  at  Wendover,  an 

economical  operation,  he  was  able  to  patent  the  metallurgical 
process,  the  reagents  and  the  type  elements  and  all  that.   He 
had  good  solid  patents  which  were  pretty  well  protected  around 
the  country. 

Swent:       But  this  was  not  using  your  filters? 

Rosenblatt:   Not  using  filters.   They  used  other  equipment  of  ours. 

Swent:       What  equipment  of  yours? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  ball  mills.   We  made  a  type  of  classifier  for  them  that 
was  specific  for  that  need.   Thickeners.   There,  my  memory  may 
be  playing  tricks  on  me.   We  may  have  had  a  filter  there  but  I 
don't  remember  it  and  I  don't  remember  the  part  of  the  flow 
sheet  of  that.   But  there,  that  was  one  of  those  episodes  that 
make  life  fun  and  exciting  for  all  of  us. 

The  people  in  Israel,  when  they  realized  that  they  were 
going  to  have  to  do  something  to  produce  fertilizers,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  acquainted  with  the 
Ferris  patents  and  the  operation  here.   An  engineer  by  the 
name  of  Bloch  came  to  Salt  Lake  and  came  down  to  see  me  so 
that  I  could  introduce  him  to  Ferris,  which  of  course  was  easy 
to  do.   Bloch  was  a  very  warm,  likeable,  fascinating  kind  of  a 
guy.   Ferris  was  kind  of  reserved  with  a  typical  New  England 
background.   But  Bloch  stayed  with  Ferris  and  Ferris  was 
intrigued  at  the  possibility  of  taking  history  and  turning  it 
around,  working  at  Beersheba,  and  so  he  had  pretty  well 
decided  that  that's  what  he  would  like  to  do,  was  go  over 
there  and  help  them  for  a  little  bit. 
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In  the  meantime ,  the  people  who  owned  Bonneville  were  in 
Boston. 

Swent:       Who  were  they? 

Rosenblatt:   I've  forgotten  the  name.   I  think  Livermore  was  one  of  them-- 
was  the  president.   The  Jordanians,  who  also  have  a  deposit 
like  the  lakebeds  here,  wanted  to  build  a  potash  plant.   They, 
independently  of  talking  to  Ferris,  made  a  written  arrangement 
with  the  Bonneville  head  offices  in  Boston  that  Ferris  would 
go  to  Jordan.   And  Jordan  was  going  to  build  the  plant. 

When  they  had  it  all  agreed  upon,  they  advised  Ferris 
that  he  was  to  go  to  Jordan  for  the  next  six  months  and  help 
them  out.  Well,  that  created  a  real  crisis.   Poor  Mr.  Bloch, 
who  was  still  in  Israel  at  that  time.   Ferris  posted  me  on 
what  had  happened.   So  I  sat  there  and  said,  "Ted,  what  are 
you  going  to  do?" 

He  said,  "I  haven't  decided  yet." 

So  I  went  back  the  next  day.   He  said,  "Well,  you'll  be 
interested  to  know  that  I  told  Boston  that  I  had  made  my 
commitment  to  the  Jews  in  Israel  and  I  meant  to  stand  by  it. 
If  they  wanted  to  let  me  go,  they  could  do  so."  Well,  of 
course  they  couldn't  get  along  without  Ferris;  they  didn't 
know  which  side  was  up  without  him  and  his  process;  although 
it  was  developed  in  their  [plant] - -while  he  was  working  with 
them- -he  had  an  independent  ownership  of  it. 

Swent:       Had  he  planned  just  to  take  a  leave  from  them? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   This  plant  here  by  then  had  become  routine  in  the 

operation.   So  he  went.   He  helped  them  design  that  huge  plant 
in  Beersheba.  He  was  there,  I  guess,  on  two  or  three 
different  trips  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Swent:       I  believe  you  sent  your  son  Stephen  over,  didn't  you? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  well,  that  was  later.   The  lab  plant  was  being  expanded 
then. 

Swent:       But  they  used  EIMCO  equipment  on  this  site. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  particularly  on  the  filtration  end  of  it.   We  developed  a 
big  pan  filter  for  them  about  forty  feet  in  diameter  where  the 
slurry  came  in  at  one  point  and  then  as  the  pan  moved  around, 
by  the  time  it  got  to  the  discharge  point  it  had  been 
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sufficiently  dewatered,  which  permitted  an  economical  handling 
and  the  means  of  dealing  with  larger  volumes.   This  is 
essential  in  potash  or  phosphate  production.   There  were  some 
other  smaller  pieces  of  equipment  that  were  built  for  that. 
Then,  later,  as  the  plant  has  been  an  enormous  success  over 
there,  it  enabled  them  to  get  the  kind  of  agricultural 
diversifications  and  production  that  they  needed  out  of  the 
desert.   Its  size  has  been  increased  many  times. 

When  Stephen  married—he  married  a  Mormon  girl,  a  member 
of  the  Snow  family  here- -church,  solid  people- -I  was  a  little 
uncertain  as  to  what  would  be  best  in  terms  of  giving  him 
experience.   So  1  thought,  "Well,  we'll  send  you  to  Israel. 
You  take  Sally  with  you  and  go  over  there  and  see  what  you  can 
do."  He  worked  at  the  lab --we  had  a  lab  in  New  York,  at  our 
New  York  building.   This  is  a  building  that  I  bought  on  South 
Street  right  after  the  war.   It  was  about  a  six- story  building 
and  I  bought  it  for  $150,000,  which  was  nothing. 

Swent:       This  is  the  first  time  you've  mentioned  the  New  York  building. 

Rosenblatt:   That  was  primarily  for  export.   In  part  of  the  building  were 
people  who  covered  the  New  York  area  for  filters  and  loaders 
and  what  have  you,  and  part  of  the  building  was  for  the  export 
people.   There  was  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Ullman  who  was 
primarily  a  linguist;  he  was  pretty  much  in  charge.   But  the 
top  floor  was  a  penthouse  in  effect.   So  Stephen  and  Sally 
moved  in,  at  a  very  choice  location  near  the  Battery  where  the 
people  come  in  by  plane  or  boat.   But  after  he  had  been  there 
I  guess  about  a  year,  I  sent  him  to  Israel.   It  was  a  very 
good  experience  for  him. 

Swent:       What  was  his  responsibility? 

Rosenblatt:   To  sell,  to  service,  to  hold  hands,  appease  people  crying 

because  our  deliveries  were  late.   All  kinds  of  things  like 
that.   But  the  first  child  was  conceived  there  and  we  went 
over  in  1960,  I  guess,  having  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
Europe,  mostly  in  Italy—Milan,  Tribiano.   That  was  the  time 
when  the  child  was  to  be  born. 

The  man  who  was  put  in  charge  in  the  potash  works  there 
was  a  man  by  the  name  of  General  Makleff ,  who  had  been  the 
chief  of  staff  in  the  army  in  1948.   Wonderful,  fantastic, 
energetic  kind  of  a  fellow  who  was  a  typical  soldier,  but  with 
a  character  and  a  training  that  was  equal  to  his 
responsibility  as  a  general.   He  was  in  charge  of  the  potash 
works.   The  birth  was  delayed  a  little  bit  and  I  said  to  him 


Swent : 
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one  afternoon,  "You  know,  I'm  a  working  man.   I  just  can't 
stay  on  here .  Might  be  one  week  or  two  weeks . " 

He  said,  "No,  you  stay.   I'm  sure  the  birth  will  be  next 
week.   We  will  have  the  circumcision  ceremonies  a  couple  of 
days  later  and  then  that  will  be  the  way  it  goes.   By  the  way, 
I'm  so  sure  it's  going  to  be  a  boy  I  have  picked  out  a  name 
for  you."  What  a  guy.   And  it  all  happened  just  as  he  said. 


It  was  a  boy  and  he  came  that  following  week, 
became  Gideon.   I  said,  "Why  Gideon?" 


His  name 


He  said,  "This  boy  is  going  to  be  a  leader."  This  is  the 
boy  who  graduated  at  Wharton  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

That  must  have  been  a  thrill. 


Rosenblatt:   Yes,  that  was  an  emotional  experience. 


EIMCO  Italia:  Tempi  de  Villarosa 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 


I'm  sure  it  was. 
from  Italy? 


This  equipment  that  you  used  in  Israel  was 


No.   Later  it  was  shipped  from  Italy.   The  original  equipment 
all  came  from  Salt  Lake.   But  later,  as  we  built  up  the  plant 
in  this  area  called  Tribiano  out  of  a  suburb  of  Milan,  it  was 
built  there.   We  had  a  fine  engineering  group  there.   It  was 
done  in  Italy  because  the  exchange  was  easy  with  lire  and  it 
was  tough  with  dollars. 

How  were  you  able  to  control  the  quality  when  you  manufactured 
in  a  foreign  country? 

In  Italy,  I  had  hired  a  man  by  the  name  of  de  Villarosa.   When 
I  got  him,  it  was  one  of  those  hunches.   We  had  not  yet  built 
up  the  EIMCO  Italia.   A  close  friend  of  mine  was  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Hatch,  Boyd  Hatch.   Hatch  was  one  of  the  owning 
partners  of  Atlas  Company,  with  Floyd  Odium.   Hatch's  youngest 
daughter  married  de  Villarosa.   De  Villarosa  was  in  New  York 
working  for  the  newspaper,  but  de  Villarosa 's  family  was 
absolutely  at  the  top  of  Italian  royalty.   His  father  was  a 
duke  and  his  father  was  the  head  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  so  I 
said,  "Well,  you  may  not  know  a  damn  thing  about  the  loader 
business  or  the  filter  business,  but  otherwise  you're  exactly 
what  I've  been  looking  for." 
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Svent:       You  could  take  care  of  the  loaders  and  the  filters. 

Rosenblatt:  We'd  give  you  people  who  could  do  that.   I  hired  him.   "Start 
the  company  there.  We  know  a  little  bit  of  what  the  market  is 
and  you're  going  to  have  a  reasonably  free  hand  until  we  see 
how  you  work  out.   If  you  don't  do  it,  you  get  canned  and  if 
you  do  do  it,  it  will  be  great." 

He  was  just  what  we  wanted.  His  prestige  as  an 
individual  in  a  society  that  was  still  very  devoted  to  royalty 
and  to  church  recognition--.   In  Italy,  it's  not  like  in 
England.   The  heirs  inherit  a  title,  so  all  the  male  members 
of  a  family  became  at  the  father's  death  dukes  or  duchesses  or 
whatever.   He  was  able  to  go  into  Milan  and  all  the  doors  were 
open.   He  got  loans  from  the  banks  and  everything  that  was 
needed. 

Our  first  efforts  in  Italy  were  modest,  on  loader 
equipment  only,  with  a  parts  depot.  As  the  business  grew  and 
as  we  recognized  the  possibility  in  the  filter  field,  both 
metallurgical  and  water  treatment,  he  proposed  that  we  build 
this  new  plant  in  Tribiano.  At  the  dedication  of  the  plant, 
he  gave  me  that  [points  to  silver  box]-- 

Swent:       Beautiful  silver  box.   It's  lovely. 

Rosenblatt:   --and  that  plant  has  been  a  huge  success.   So  successful. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Italian  tradesmen,  the  workmen,  are  more 
efficient  than  the  French.   They  are  better  engineers;  they 
are  better  workers. 

Swent:       You  are  speaking  of  Milan. 

Rosenblatt:   Milan.   What  a  center!   We  were  able  to  get  a  good  staff 

there.   Good  engineers,  good  service  people.   De  Villarosa 
managed  with  an  iron  hand.   Everybody  had  to  understand  that 
he  was  whatever  the  royalty  name  was  common  in  those  years;  he 
was  it.   Evelyn  and  I  went  over  there  when  we  were  over;  they 
were  entertaining  us .   We  had  come  up  from  Florence  where  we 
were  doing  the  sights. 

One  night  at  dinner,  he  had  a  selection  of  notables  over. 
One  of  them  was  an  absolutely  magnificent  woman. 

H 

Rosenblatt:   She  was  beautiful,  statuesque.   I  said  to  de  Villarosa,  "That 
woman  looks  as  though  she  was  an  heir  of  de'  Medici.   She 
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looks  like  one  of  these  de'  Medici  women  that  we've  seen 
paintings  of  in  Florence . " 

He  looked  at  me  and  he  said,  "She  is  a  de'  Medici.   She 
is  a  direct  descendant  from  the  founder  of  Florence . "  That 
de'  Medici  family  has  been  carefully--.   One  generation  to 
another,  the  title  and  the  people  in  it  have  been  preserved. 
That  was  the  help  that  de  Villarosa  has  been  able  to  give.   Of 
course,  that's  why  Mrs.  Hatch,  whose  first  name  slips  me  at 
the  moment- -it  will  come  to  me- -had  picked  de  Villarosa  for 
her  daughter. 

They  had  two  daughters.   The  first  daughter  was  married 
to  an  Argentine  individual  of  tremendous  wealth  and  position. 
Mrs.  Hatch,  in  the  episode  category  of  conversation,  she 
acquired  all  the  best  of  the  Elizabethan  antiques  that  she 
could  find  in  England.   Among  them  were  the  things  that  were 
going  to  be  necessary  in  the  building  of  this  great  castle 
that  they  had  started  in  Logan,  Utah,  because  the  family  was  a 
Logan  family,  a  Mormon  family,  and  Boyd  Hatch  was  a 
substantial  citizen,  and  they  started  this  castle.   The  first 
structure  that  they  finished  was  the  barn  and  every  bit  of  it 
was  Old  Elizabethan.   It  was  a  fabulous  barn.   The  brick,  the 
roof,  the  paraphernalia  for  handling  the  cattle- -that  was 
finished.   The  next  one  they  did  was  the  gate  house,  which 
also  was  brick  by  brick. 

They  were  spending  vast  amounts  of  money  on  the  place. 
The  foundations  for  the  main  residence  itself  had  been 
started.   I  rode  up  one  day  with  Boyd  to  see  what  he  was 
doing.   He  said,  "I've  had  some  very  bad  news.   They've 
diagnosed  me  with  inoperable  cancer  and  I'm  not  going  to  be 
around  very  much  longer.   I  haven't  told  anybody  in  the 
family." 

That  was  the  end  of  it;  they  quit.   She  was  not  about  to 
go  to  Logan  by  herself.   One  of  the  things  in  her 
acquisitions:   they  bought  a  panelled  room  from  one  of  the 
British  nobility's  chateaux  or  castles  and  it  was  sent  to  Salt 
Lake  and  Boyd  said,  "I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  this,  but  I 
am  going  to  give  it  to  the  university."   The  university  had 
just  started  its  museum. 

He  did.   I  saw  him  a  few  weeks  after  and  he  said  that  he 
was  very  unhappy  because  the  university  said  that  they  didn't 
have  the  money  to  erect  it,  to  put  it  all  together.   I  said, 
"That's  terrible.   Let  me  see  what  I  can  do."   So  I  called  the 
fellow  who,  among  his  other  duties,  was  the  curator  of  the 
museum  and  in  charge  of  athletics. 
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He  said,  "It's  going  to  cost  us  $5000.  We  haven't  got 
$5000  that  we  can  put  into  that  museum."  This  was  Professor 
Kerr. 

I  said,  "Look,  you  please  call  Hatch  and  tell  him  that 
you've  located  somebody  who's  going  to  give  you  the  money  and 
you  take  that."  Which  of  course  saved  it.   Have  you  ever  been 
up  to  the  university  museum  here? 

Swent:       No,  I  haven't. 

Rosenblatt:   It's  a  beautiful  museum.   One  of  their  choice  items  is  this 
tremendously  beautiful  antique  room. 

Swent:       Which  you  made  possible.   Anonymously,  1  suppose. 

Rosenblatt:   Anonymously,  absolutely.   Our  curator  here  knows  it,  but 
nobody  else  does. 

So  that's  how  we  got  de  Villarosa  in  Italy. 

Unfortunately  it  ended  in  what  for  him- - .   Subsequently  I  was 
out  of  the  thing.  You  know,  the  Italians  drive  like  mad. 
They're  much  worse  than  any  of  the  other  Europeans. 

Swent:       They  have  that  reputation. 

Rosenblatt:   Mrs.  Hatch  had  acquired  a  villa  for  herself  on  one  of  the 

islands.   This  was  for  a  vacation  place.   He  and  his  wife-- 
Tompi  de  Villarosa  and  his  wife—were  visiting  and  he  was 
coming  into  Rome  to  pick  me  up  and  driving  at  night.   Crazy 
driving.   He  hit  a  child  and  killed  the  child.   That  was  such 
a  terrible  thing.   He  just  cracked  up.   I  don't  know  that 
anyone  would  agree  with  me  on  this  but  I  think  that  was  what 
started  him  down  the  road  of  a  mental  aberration. 

Swent:       How  tragic. 

Rosenblatt:   His  wife,  as  things  sometimes  go  full  circle- -they  didn't 
divorce  because  she  had  become  a  Catholic,  and  while  they 
don't  observe  very  much  about  Catholicism,  certain 
restrictions  they  observe  and  that's  one  of  them- -she  is  now 
living  in  St.  George. 

Swent :       Utah . 

Rosenblatt:   Utah.   That  was  where  her  mother's  family  started.   She  felt 
that  she  had  had  it.   Much  to  my  surprise,  I  was  told  here 
just  recently  that  she  had  moved  to  St.  George.   From  Milan. 
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Swent : 


And  Eleanor,  she  had  tried  that  before  and  1  said,  "You'll 
never  do  it.   The  kind  of  a  life  that  you've  led  over  there. 
St.  George  is  a  little  village."  But  she  apparently  did.   She 
has  moved,  she  has  a  boyfriend,  and  maybe  she'll  get  back  to 
making  a  life  for  herself. 

And  as  things  changed  in  Europe,  there  is  a  new  manager 
at  EIMCO  Italia. 

Maybe  this  is  a  good  time  to  stop. 
[Break  for  lunch] 

We  are  continuing  now  after  a  little  break  for  a  lovely 
lunch  at  the  Alta  Club.   We've  talked  about  a  few  things  at 
lunch  that  we  might  want  to  touch  on:   your  political 
activities  and  your  university  involvement.   But  we  had  not 
yet  gotten  up  to  your  selling  of  the  company.   I'm  not  sure 
that  we  have  done  all  we  should  before  we  even  get  to  that 
point. 


Dependable  Employees:  John  Margetts.  Dan  Schwartz.  Herbert 
Seakwood 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 


Are  there  any  more  people  that  you  would  like  to  mention? 
We  have  mentioned  Schepman  and  Schwartz,  Dowdey. 
The  name  Margetts  has  not  come  in  yet. 

Well,  I  can  do  that  right  now.   Margetts'  position  was  mostly 
with  my  father,  which  in  those  years  was  a  bookkeeper.   You 
didn't  call  them  accountants;  they  were  bookkeepers.   He  was 
Dad's  bookkeeper  for  as  many  years  as  anybody  can  remember. 
He  came  to  work  as  a  young  man  and  he  quit  as  an  old  man.  He 
was  a  wonderful,  loyal,  devoted,  faithful,  reliable 
individual . 

You  had  quite  a  few  of  those,  didn't  you. 

Yes,  a  lot  of  them.   He  helped  me  when  we  were  first  moving 
out  on  our  own  with  setting  up  the  bookkeeping  department  and 
helping  us  get  our  people. 

Did  you  have  many  employees  that  worked  several  generations? 
Sons  and  grandsons  of  employees? 
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Rosenblatt:  Oh,  yes.  Yes.   I'm  sure  it  would  be  the  majority.  Yes. 
Svent:       That's  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  company,  isn't  it. 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  my  heavens.   What  a  foundation.   What  a  stable,  dependable 
group.   I  might  mention  Dan  Schwartz,  the  engineer.  We  had 
just  opened  a  sales  office  in  New  York  City.   It  was  in  one  of 
those  buildings  on  lower  Wall  Street,  which  even  in  those 
years  was  a  great  location.   I  realized  that  I  had  to  build  up 
the  engineering  department  at  home,  particularly  in  the  loader 
division,  if  we  were  going  to  get  new  models  and  new  designs 
and  a  wide  usage  other  than  underground. 

So  I  ran  ads  in  the  mining  journals  and  in  the 
engineering  journals  and  gave  the  New  York  City  address  as  the 
place  to  send  applications.   One  of  the  applications  that  came 
in  while  I  was  on  one  of  my  frequent  trips  to  New  York  was 
this  one  from  Dan  Schwartz.   He  was  working  in  a  top  position 
for  an  outfit  known  as  Dravo,  who  were  big  contractors.   It 
was  out  of  Pennsylvania,  so  I  called  and  asked  him  to  come  up 
for  an  interview.   I  was  impressed  with  him  and  offered  him  a 
job  and  after  a  bit,  he  accepted  it  and  moved  out  to  Salt 
Lake.   He  became  the  chief  engineer  of  the  loader  division. 

By  this  time ,  Royle  and  Tom  Anderson  had  pretty  well 
retired.   He  remained  with  the  company  up  until  he  himself 
retired.   After  his  retirement  with  EIMCO,  he  became  an 
executive  engineer  with  Lockheed  and  remained  with  Lockheed  at 
Sunnyvale  there  for  quite  a  few  years. 

Swent:       We've  not  mentioned  at  all  your  activities  in  Australia  or 
Burma,  Southeast  Asia,  and  not  much  in  Latin  America  except 
that  you  did  have  the  connection  with  W.R.  Grace.   I  think  we 
might  go  into  those  a  little  bit  more. 

Rosenblatt:   In  New  York,  a  great  deal  of  what  I  was  responsible  for  was 
the  build-up  of  the  export  and  property,  getting  people  into 
various  responsibilities  in  that.   In  quite  a  few  of  the 
negotiations  which  centered  out  of  the  key  position  of  the  New 
York  office,  we  needed  a  firm  of  attorneys.   Following  a 
lesson  that  I  had  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  nothing  is  as 
costly  as  inadequate  legal  people,  I  was  given  the  name  of  the 
prestigious  firm  of  Patterson,  Belknap  and  something.   (I've 
forgotten  the  last  name.)   So  I  made  an  arrangement  with  them 
which  gave  them  a  monthly  fee  and  gave  us  the  right  to  let  our 
people  call  whenever  they  felt  that  they  needed  confirmation 
in  some  things  that  they  were  working  on. 
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Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


That  gave  Patterson,  Belknap  the  position  of  picking  one 
man  out  of  their  office  to  handle  our  work.   This  man  was  an 
individual  by  the  name  of  Seakwood.   Herbert  Seakwood. 
Herbert  Seakwood  was  bright,  a  good  lawyer,  young,  had  been 
out  of  the  armed  service  a  few  years.   1  was  pleased  with  the 
work  that  he  was  doing,  his  exhaustive,  careful  analysis  of 
the  problems  that  were  given  to  him.   I  could  talk  to  him  on 
the  phone  for  confirmation  of  some  of  the  things  that  the 
fellows  were  getting  themselves  into. 

This  was  entirely  overseas  kinds  of  things? 

Mostly  overseas.   So  as  the  company  grew  and  became  bigger  and 
the  needs  for  that  kind  of  advice  and  help  became  more  urgent, 
I  went  to  Patterson  and  asked  them  how  they  would  feel  if  I 
made  Seakwood  an  offer  to  come  to  work  for  us  as  in-house 
counsel.   They  agreed.   I  talked  to  Seakwood.   He  was  very 
pleased  to  get  out  of  the  routine  of  working  in  a  big  law  firm 
without  a  partner's  position. 


EIMCO  in  Japan 


Rosenblatt:   So  he  came  with  us.   To  give  substance  to  his  position,  I  made 
him  a  vice  president  and  used  Seakwood  extensively  in  overseas 
negotiations.   In  Japan,  we  were  working  at  that  time  on 
trying  to  develop  an  arrangement  which  would  permit  us  to  give 
a  Japanese  firm  a  license  to  partially  build  loading  equipment 
or  filtration  equipment.   I  sent  Seakwood  to  Japan  to  try  and 
finalize  it.  We  had  made  some  connections  with  companies  like 
Mitsui  and  Sumitomo  and  some  of  the  great  names  that  we  now 
read  about.   Seakwood  struggled  with  that  for  the  better  part 
of  six  months. 

The  Japanese  way  of  doing  business  he  never  could 
understand.   It  took  an  entirely  different  mentality.   So  he 
would  bring  these  people  who  were  working  for  these  huge 
megalopolises  or  whatever  you  would  call  them  over  there  to 
the  United  States.   I  remember  on  one  occasion  I  had  a  man  in 
my  office  here  who  was  Japanese,  knew  the  language  of  course. 
In  the  carrying  out  of  one  of  the  negotiations,  we  would  run 
up  against  these  stone  walls  where  you  just  didn't  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  anything  that  represented  an  understanding  or  an 
agreement.   My  assistant  here,  whom  we  always  called  Tom,  Tom 
Hayakawa,  would  politely  shake  his  head  and  smile  at  them. 
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One  recess,  I  said,  "Tom,  how  can  you  shake  your  head  and 
smile  and  bow  to  those  guys  when  you  know  they're  annoying  the 
hell  out  of  me  and  Seakwood  is  having  fits  and  we  don't  seem 
to  be  getting  anywhere?" 

"Ah,  Mr.  Rosenblatt.   Best  way  in  Japan  to  say  to  a  man 
he  is  a  no-good  so-and-so  and  you  don't  trust  him." 
[Laughter] 

I  said,  "All  right.   I  give  up.   That's  the  end  of  it." 
So  1  closed  off  all  the  conversations  and  the  negotiations  and 
1  said,  "We've  got  to  start  over  again  and  see  if  we  can't 
find  some  answer  to  what  we  have  made  into  a  vastly  complex 
problem. " 

There  was  a  fellow  who  had  retired  from  Dorr- Oliver- -I've 
forgotten  his  name  now- -who  had  worked  for  them  in  this  exact 
role  in  the  Orient.   So  I  got  a  hold  of  him  and  didn't  employ 
him  on  a  full-time  basis.   I  told  him  what  our  problems  and 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  and  what  we  were  up  against  and  what 
had  annoyed  and  delayed  us  and  I  said,  "Do  you  think  you  can 
do  something  about  that?" 


'No  problem,"  he  said.   "I  think  I  can  handle  it  for 


you, 


I  said,  "All  right,  here's  what  you  will  get.   I  don't 
care  how  long  it  takes  you  or  how  shortly  you  have  to  do  this, 
but  here  is  X  dollars.  You  take  on  this  responsibility  and  go 
on  over  there  and  represent  us  and  see  what  you  can  do.   I 
give  you  whatever  authority  within  these  limits  as  to  what  you 
need. " 


Well,  he  went  over  there  and  in  two  weeks  time,  he  had 
the  whole  thing  worked  out.   He  knew  the  Japs,  he  knew  how  to 
handle  them,  he  knew  when  he  could  say  no,  he  knew  when  he 
could  push.   We  got  out  of  it  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement 
which  was  in  existence  profitably  beyond  my  retirement. 

Swent:       Were  you  manufacturing  there  as  well? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  manufacturing  under  license.   Gave  them  drawings  and  so 

forth.   But  again,  it  was  a  demonstration  that  in  dealing  with 
the  foreign  market,  you  must  understand  that  market.   You  must 
understand  its  habits  and  its  fears  and  its  uncertainties  and 
actions  that  leave  the  impression  of  unreliability,  or 
uncertainty,  which  a  careful  lawyer  such  as  Seakwood  just 
couldn't  understand. 
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EIMCO  in  Great  Britain 


Rosenblatt: 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


But  Seakwood  was  valuable.   He  had  a  little  trouble  to  respond 
to  my  manner  of  decision-making.   Another  example  with 
Seakwood:  when  we  went  into  Great  Britain,  we  had  reached  an 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  at  the  time  when  exchange  was 
very  difficult  for  the  British.   Dollars  were  really  short. 

ft 

It  was  verbal,  absolutely  verbal;  there  wasn't  a  single  bit  of 
writing,  but  we  were  given  the  permission  of  taking  royalties 
in  dollars  as  well  as  dollar  payments  of  complete  machines 
made  in  the  U.S.  and  shipped  to  Britain.   We  would  have  to 
leave  a  certain  percentage  of  our  earnings  there.   I  thought 
it  was  a  good  deal;  it  proved  to  be  an  excellent  arrangement. 
After  it  had  been  running,  oh,  my,  I  guess,  six  years,  eight 
years,  the  rumor  came  around  that  the  British  were  going  to 
change  that.   So  I  sent  Seakwood  to  gather  what  information  he 
could. 

I  said,  "Don't  you  go  near  that  office  until  I'm  there." 
Because  I  knew  Seakwood  just  couldn't  live  with  a  verbal 
agreement,  on  items  that  represented  that  much  money,  that  he 
would  have  to  have  it  in  writing.   So  I  went  over. 

Whom  had  you  made  the  agreement  with? 

I've  forgotten  what  they  use  to  call  that  department,  the 
trade  commission  or  whatever  it  was.   I  felt  at  the  time  I 
made  it,  as  I  did  before  and  as  I  would  do  after,  that  if  I 
had  an  understanding  with  an  official  who  had  a  recognized 
authority,  I  didn't  need  to  worry  about  it.   He  understood  it; 
I  understood  it;  he  would  tell  all  the  people  down  the  line, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

So  we  walked  in  and  we  had  this  meeting  and  I  in  a 
cordial  manner  was  listening.   I  told  them  the  rumor. 
Seakwood  started  to  go  into  it  and  then  the  commissioner  said, 
"Mr.  Rosenblatt,  his  majesty's  government  does  not  change 
understandings  unilaterally." 

I  kicked  Seakwood  and  I  said,  "Thank  you,  sir.   Our 
meeting  is  over."  And  away  we  go.  [Laughter]. 


Swent : 
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Seakwood  said,  "You're  no  better  off  than  you  were 
before." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'm  satisfied  and  that's  enough." 
And  it  was  enough? 


Rosenblatt:  Yes,  absolutely  enough.   Never  had  a  bit  of  trouble.  Heavens, 
we  took  three  or  four  million  dollars  out  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  exchange  of  stuff  that  we  were  entitled  to  get.   Thank 
goodness  that  was  still  a  way  to  do  business. 


EIMCO  in  Australia 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


What  about  Australia? 

Australia  was  entirely  through  license.   We  ourselves  had 
established  a  strong  dealership  in  what  was  known  as  the 
Kalgoorlie  area.   We  had  a  lot  of  machines  over  there.   A  lot 
of  machines.   It  was  just  the  type  of  mining  that  our  loader 
fit. 

One  of  our  most  important  dealerships  in  the  Kalgoorlie 
gold  mining  area  was  with  a  company  called  Hodgson  Cranston. 
He  would  pay  us  the  full  user  price  for  all  shipments  made  to 
his  customer.   He  would  accumulate  all  his  commissions  with  us 
here  and  then  ask  us  to  buy  other  U.S.  products  and  ship  to 
him  with  payment  against  his  credits.   Hodgson- -we  never  met, 
the  two  of  us,  but  by  mail,  he  liked  me  and  I  liked  him.   We 
would  get  orders.   We  would  ship,  oh,  there  would  be  forty, 
fifty  machines  go  every  quarter  to  the  Kalgoorlie  area  and 
tremendous  amounts  of  parts . 

The  exchange  problems  were  still  serious  in  those  years 
and  he  said,  "I  would  like  to  work  out  a  deal  with  you  to  keep 
my  commissions  in  the  United  States  in  dollars."  He  said, 
"Then  I  will  send  you  orders  for  things  that  I  want  you  to  buy 
with  those  dollars."  Which  was  fine. 

So  he  would  accumulate  his --one  time  he  had  accumulated 
commissions  that  were  a  couple  hundred  thousand  dollars.   I 
said,  "I  don't  like  this.   It's  too  risky." 

What  period  was  this?  What  years  are  we  talking  about? 
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Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 


Oh,  my.   In  the  1950s.  And  the  fifties- -this  is  a  diversion 
here- -while  we  do  not  recognize  the  fifties  as  being 
depression  years,  yet  in  comparison  with  subsequent  years,  the 
fifties  years  were  tough,  were  difficult.   In  businesses,  you 
had  to  fight  to  keep  your  volumes  up  and  then  constantly 
spread  out  your  seeking  for  business. 

So  I  didn't  want  to  disturb  that  relationship  there  that 
was  so  satisfactory,  but  I  said,  "This  is  building  up  too 
much.   There  isn't  anything  here  that  would  protect  you  or 
protect  us.   So  come  on,  buy  things."  Well,  they  said  they 
would  buy  groceries,  they  would  buy  furniture,  all  kinds  of 
things.   But  he  was  a  wonderful  dealer. 

Evelyn's  cousin  was  a  navy  officer  toward  the  end  of  the 
war  and  was  taken  off  the  ship  in  Perth,  which  was  the  port  to 
Kalgoorlie,  for  an  operation.   I  think  he  had  some  kind  of 
either  an  appendix  or  something  related.   So  when  he  was 
operated  on  and  was  finally  released  and  he  was  going  back  to 
I  think  Melbourne  to  pick  up  a  vessel,  he  stopped  in 
Kalgoorlie --the  train  stopped  in  Kalgoorlie.   He  walked  into 
town  to  look  around  and  went  into  a  pub  to  get  a  drink.   On 
the  wall  in  the  pub  was  a  great  big  calendar --EIMCO  [laughter] 
Hodgson  &  Cranston,  Dealers. 

Of  course,  Kalgoorlie  is  one  of  the  great  mining  districts  of 
the  world. 


Rosenblatt:  Yes.   Still  is. 

Swent:       Herbert  Hoover  got  his  start  there. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   We  used  to  get  lots  of - -Australians  used  to  come  over. 
A  Mt.  Isa  man,  George  Fisher.   George  was  the  manager  of  the 
Mt.  Isa  operation,  which  was  a  tremendous  operation.   People 
connected  with  the  mining  companies,  and  other  customers 
expected  entertainment  when  they  got  to  the  United  States,  but 
the  entertainment  they  got- -salesmen  would  take  them  out, 
managers  would  take  them  out  on  the  town.   It  was  just  another 
out -on -the -town  kind  of  a  thing  with  men.   I  decided,  "Now 
that's  nuts."  We  had  a  big  house;  we  had  help.   Everybody 
that  comes  in  town  that  is  in  that  kind  of  a  position  is  going 
to  be  entertained.   We're  going  to  have  them  at  home.   We're 
going  to  have  a  nice,  warm,  friendly,  social,  cordial  meeting 
with  them.   Some  day  I'll  show  you  our  guest  book. 

Well,  George  Fisher  came  to  Salt  Lake.   He  wanted  to  see 
this  big  new  machine  that  we  were  making.   He  was  on  his  way 
to  a  trip  to  New  York.   One  of  the  owners  of  Mt.  Isa  was  AS&R. 
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Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


He  stopped  in  Salt  Lake  with  his  wife,  who  was  an  absolutely 
fascinating  woman,  had  all  the  vim  and  vigor  of  an  Australian 
and  the  forthrightness ,  no  sham,  nothing  artificial.   They 
became  dear  friends.   She  stayed  with  us  on  one  trip.   Ht.  Isa 
was  a  big  user  of  E1HCO  equipment.   When  I  was  knocked  out 
with  this  need  of  a  bypass  and  George  heard  about  it  in  some 
way,  he  called  from  Australia  and  wanted  to  know  how  I  was 
doing. 

Then  in  Sydney  we  had  a  dealer  who  was  called  Tutt  Bryant 
who  helped  us  arrange  with  licensees  in  Australia.  We  had  a 
close  relationship  with  Tutt  Bryant.   The  service  people  that 
we  attached  to --the  dealers- -were  good  people.  We  had  one 
British  young  man  by  the  name  of  Poulter  who  was  assigned  to 
Tutt  Bryant  in  Australia.   There  were  times  I  worried  a  little 
bit  about  Poulter,  but  his  performance  was  sound.   It  was  not 
a  full,  broad  license;  it  was  a  license  to  manufacture  certain 
parts.   That  worked  out  well.   Then,  later,  we  worked  out  a 
license  with  an  entirely  different  group  to  manufacture  some 
process  and  filter  stuff. 

I  was  thinking  when  you  were  talking  about  the  entertainment, 
I  recall  it  from  the  other  end.   Out  in  the  mining  camps,  when 
the  EIMCO  man  came ,  that  was  always  a  nice  excuse  to  give  a 
party.  [Laughter] 

The  Australians  were  great  guests  to  have.   Most  of  those 
friendships  have  continued.   Just  like  this  one  with  the  Japs. 
When  they  came,  the  fellow  who  was  at  that  time  the  division 
engineer  for  Mitsui,  to  be  taken  into  the  house  and  to  be 
given  dinner  and  to  be  entertained  where  women,  wives,  friends 
were  all  there,  and  all  sharing  the  experiences  in  mining  with 
them,  opened  up  a  new  world  for  these  fellows. 

So  this  man—I've  mentioned  it  to  you  before--Yamashita, 
who  is  now  the,  I  guess,  general  manager  of  the  Mitsui 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering- -it' s  a  vast  outfit—has  been 
appointed  the  managing  director  for  the  government  on  two 
things:   on  the  privatization  of  the  railroad  lines  in  Japan 
and  the  supervision  of  this  vast  project  to  increase  the  land 
size  in  Japan,  in  Tokyo.   They  are  going  to  fill  in  that  whole 
bay.   It's  an  incredible  effort. 

He  was  in  the  United  States  last  year,  lo  and  behold, 
with  his  wife  and  his  daughter.   He  called  on  the  phone  from 
New  York  and  he  greeted  me  on  the  phone.   He  said,  "I  am  in 
New  York.   I  would  like  to  stop  in  Salt  Lake  to  say  hello." 
Which  was  a  wonderful  thing.   So  we  certainly  with  enthusiasm 
asked  him  to  stop  and  here  this  man  comes  with  a  retinue:   his 
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wife  and  his  daughter  and  two  secretaries  and  one  kind  of 
front  man  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  transportation. 

Svent:       And  what  had  been  his  connection  with  you? 

Rosenblatt:   He  had  been  the  head  of  Mitsui  with  whom  we  had  this  licensing 
agreement  years  before.  After  the  license  was  consummated, 
then  he  came  over  to  see  us.   I  told  Gideon  before  he  left-- 
Gideon  was  in  Japan--!  said,  "Gideon,  go  see  Mr.  Yamashita." 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Gideon  replied,  "How  do  you  think  1  can  get  in  to  see  a 
man  like  Yamashita  in  his  position?" 

I  said,  "Get  somebody  to  help  you." 

So  he  did,  went  in  and  he  saw  Mr.  Yamashita.   He  had  a 
warm  welcome  and  was  taken  to  dinner.   People  generally  across 
the  world- -I  think  we  act  warmly  and  friendly  in  a  show  not 
only  of  friendship  but  to  a  sincerity;  no  guile,  slapping  on 
the  back  kind  of  nonsense.   Where  else  in  the  export  business? 

Well,  what  about  Burma? 

We  never  did  get  into  Burma.   Burma  was  a  one-customer  mine. 
That  was  the  tin  company,  the  Burma  tin.   The  market  was  a 
difficult  market,  very  difficult  market. 


EIMCO  in  South  America 


Rosenblatt:   Speaking  of  tins  of  course,  the  big  Patino  mines  in  Bolivia 

were  EIMCO  equipped.   But  we  didn't  have  anything  but  visiting 
service  men  in  Bolivia.   That  was  also  a  very  difficult 
market. 

Swent:       How  about  Chile  and  Peru? 

Rosenblatt:   Peru,  yes.   Our  position  in  Peru  was  solid.   International 

Machinery- -the  Ingersoll-Rand  connection  started  us  there  in 
good  shape.   They  overcharged  the  mines  but  I  guess  I  never 
was  able  to  accept  the  fact  that  Ingersoll-Rand  was  this 
marvelously  successful  manufacturer  who  could  charge  prices 
that  would  charge  a  20  percent  profit  after  taxes  on  sales. 
They  would  do  it  year  after  year  after  year.   They  were,  as 
the  fellows  used  to  say,  cash  cows. 
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Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


But  did  you  then  have  your  own  dealers  in  Peru? 

After  we  closed  out,  we  had  dealers  there.   I've  forgotten 
their  name.   But  Peru  and  Chile  were  important  markets,  not 
only  from  the  loading  end,  but  from  the  concentrating  mill 
side,  the  metallurgical  side.   We  have  a  lot  of  filters  in 
Peru  and  in  Chile.   Braden--. 

That  was  Kennecott. 

That  was  Kennecott.   Those  sales  were  made  in  the  United 
States  because  the  people  running  those  mines  were  all 
Americans,  from  the  management  standpoint. 

Southern  Peru  Copper? 

Southern  Peru  Copper.   Ed  Tittman  was  a  good  friend.   Southern 
Peru  Copper  was  entirely  EIMCO  where  we  had  the  equipment  to 
sell  them.   The  big  filters  and  quite  a  little  of  the  other 
stuff.   Newmont  had  an  interest  in  that  too. 

Yes.   This  was  a  consortium. 


EIMCO  in  Africa 


Rosenblatt:   Then  in  Africa,  of  course,  the  non-gold  mines,  where  our 

friend  Frank  McQuiston1  was  the  metallurgical  decision-maker 
in  those  places.   Newmont  had  substantial  interest  in  the 
O'okiep  and  Tsumeb  mines.   But  there  were  one  or  two  other 
great  mines  there.   In  Africa,  moving  up  from  South  Africa,  we 
had  a  big  population  of  EIMCO  machines  in  Nairobi,  in  Katanga, 
and  we  had  a  big  parts  depot  in  Rhodesia,  and  we  had  full-time 
men  who  worked  under  the  South  African -Johannesburg  market, 
who  worked  in  Rhodesia. 

Again,  to  divert.   The  man  who  was  the  general  manager  of 
the  big  Katanga  operation  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Weber, 
who  had  a  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  safari  marksman  on 
the  African  continent.   We  got  word  that  he  was  coming  to  Salt 
Lake.   They  were  thinking  of  different  types  of  underground 
development  and  mining,  so  we  were  quite  excited  about  the 
prospect  of  entertaining  an  individual  like  that.   He  was  half 
Belgian,  I  think,  and  half  Afrikaans- -the  Dutch.   Wonderful 
man.   When  he  got  here,  he  said  that  he  no  longer  shoots  with 
a  gun.   He  said  all  his  shooting  now  is  with  a  camera. 


!Frank  Woods  McQuiston,  Jr. ,  Metallurgist  for  Newmont  Mining 
Corporation  and  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  1934-1982.  Regional  Oral 
History  Office,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1989. 
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Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


In  an  episode --he  said  that  they  had  in  employ  100,000 
black  miners.   Think  of  it.  He  said  there  are  hospitals  for 
them,  there  are  commissaries  and  everything.   He  said,  "One 
thing  we  have  learned  in  the  operations  that  were  done  year 
after  year,  the  black  brain  was  actually  smaller  in  size."  He 
said,  "The  thing  that  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  when  you  say 
that  and  you  think  about  it  is  the  extent  to  which  those 
people  have  deprived  themselves  diet-wise.   There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  balanced  diet.   There  is  no  intake  of  foods  with 
vitamin  construction  that  is  necessary  now  for  the  human 
body."  Even  in  those  years  he  recognized  you've  got  to  have 
the  place  of  vitamins  C  and  E  and  fi.   You  had  to  have  food 
that  was  sanitary  and  clean.   "To  them,  a  meal  of  grass 
substance  or  insect,  or  the  eating  of  animal  parts  that  we 
wouldn't  dream  of,  is  an  accepted  common  diet.   That  has 
produced  that  kind  of  a  deprived  human  being.   It  is  our 
feeling  that  once  their  diet,  through  a  few  generations, 
changes  that,  then  we  have  that  which  represents  totally  equal 
performance . " 

Here,  a  few  years  ago --this  was  after  I  had  retired- -the 
biggest  single  order  for  machines  that  the  company  had  ever 
received  came  from  Katanga.   Those  were  the  rubber -tired  units 
that  they  were  then  making. 

The  loaders . 

The  loading  units ,  which  was  a  development  that  came  after  I 
retired.   One  order  was  for  $11  million  worth  of  machines. 

That's  quite  an  order. 

I  think  generally  that  covers--. 


EIMCO  in  Mexico 


Swent:       You  didn't  mention  Mexico. 
Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes,  Mexico.   Yes,  Mexico. 

II 

Rosenblatt:   In  Mexico,  we  did  not  have  anything  but  a  sales  office  in 

those  years.   In  Mexico  City.   Most  of  the  mines  that  we  did 
business  with  were  owned  and  operated  by  American  companies 
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Svent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


and  the  engineers  running  them  were  Americans, 
operation  was  the  Cananea,  if  you  remember. 

That  was  Anaconda. 


The  big 


That  was  Anaconda.   The  people  running  the  mines  were  old 
friends  who  had  been  with  Anaconda  elsewhere.  Very  superior 
individuals.   Men  like  Clyde  Weed,  and  on  the  metallurgical 
side,  I  can't  remember.   Geologists  like  Roland  Mulchay  and  Ed 
Borchert  and  people  like  that. 

And  the  other  mines ;  there  was  San  Luis . 
Santa  Barbara? 

Santa  Barbara.   AS&R  had  a  property  there. 
Pachuca.   Did  you  go  into  Pachuca? 
Oh,  yes.   Pachuca.   Sure. 

Of  course,  when  Mexico  changed  the  law,  if  you  will 
remember,  requiring  50  percent  at  least  in  Mexican  control, 
that  market  got  troublesome.   In  many  cases  was  neglected  by 
us.   We  had  a  couple  of  good  Mexican  engineers  that  worked  as 
service  people.   We  would  sell  loading  machines  to  the  big 
steel  company  there  whose  name  I  now  forget  and  afterwards  our 
man  became  the  manager  of  one  of  these  big  steel  companies.   A 
good  man  too. 

As  we  review  all  these  parts  of  the  world,  what  made  our 
position  a  strong  position  was  not  alone  the  machine.   Of 
course,  the  machine  was  essential,  that  machine  and  others 
that  we  were  building  in  other  lines  of  the  mining  industry. 
In  addition  to  the  mechanical  side  of  it,  that  which  made  it 
valuable  for  us  and  gave  us  the  recognition  and  the  confidence 
that  we  needed  was  the  human  side,  of  knowing  people,  of 
liking  people.   I  would  never  miss  a  chance  when  I  could  to  go 
to  a  Mining  Congress  [American  Mining  Congress]  meeting  or  an 
AIME  [American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  and 
Petroleum  Engineers]  meeting.   They  were  superior.   They  were 
high-class  individuals.   I  have  had  experience  now  with 
manufacturing  people,  with  banking  people.   I  would  always  go 
back  to  the  more  pleasant  arrangement  of  doing  business  with 
mining  people. 


Swent : 


That's  good  to  hear. 
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Rosenblatt:   Wish  I  could  do  it  again.   We  were  in  Rancho  Mirage,  where  we 
spend  our  winters .  We  were  at  dinner  one  night  with  a  group 
and  the  man  sitting  across  from  me  was  from  Picher,  Oklahoma. 
I  thought,  "Oh,  my  goodness."  You  certainly  knew  Eagle  Picher 
Company.   I  said,  "There  was  a  man  who  ran  those  mines  by  the 
name  of  Sim  Clark." 


The  fellow  looked  at  me  and  said,  "You're  kidding, 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  knew  Sim  Clark?" 


You 


I  said,  "I  sure  did."  Sim  Clark  got  to  the  point  where 
he  used  to  want  to  come  to  Salt  Lake  to  talk  about  machines. 
We  sent  people  there  but  it  was  a  friendship.   It  was 
important  to  us  and  it  was  important  to  him. 


Selling  the  Company.  1957 


Swent:       So,  shall  we  talk  about  Allen? 
Rosenblatt:  All  right. 
Swent:       Are  you  ready? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   I  think  so.   We  need  to  move  along.   This  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  1950s.   The  responsibilities  of  the  plant  and 
the  uncertainties  of  the  economy--. 

Swent:       The  Korean  War  had  given  mining  a  boost,  hadn't  it? 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes,  but--. 

Swent:       That  didn't  affect  you? 

Rosenblatt:  Well,  it  did  affect  but  it  was--.  We  never  felt  that  we  could 
build  a  business  on  those  shots  in  the  arm.   Market -wise,  an 
application  of  what  we  were  building  had  to  be  that  which  was 
on  a  constant  curve.   But  being  someone  who  was  always  worried 
about  security,  I  got  to  the  point  where  I  was  a  little 
overwhelmed  with  what  I  was  afraid  was  a  lack  of  long-time 
security. 

I  didn't  think  that  my  own  sons  would- -it's  unfair  to  say 
that  I  didn't  think  they  would  have  the  ability,  but  at  the 
time  I  felt  that  way- -to  carry  on,  to  work  as  hard  as  I  think 
I  had,  to  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  that  they  might  not 
have  felt  were  worth  the  effort. 
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Swent : 


Of  course,  I  knew  my  brother's--.   There  were  two  boys 
and  they  just  were  not  equal  to  it.   I  divert  to  say  that  at 
the  time  I  decided  to--.   My  contract  with  the  Allen  Group  had 
been  completed. 

What  sort  of  contract  was  this? 


Rosenblatt:   Years  of  employment,  after  sale. 
Swent:       You  had  already  made  a  contract. 

Rosenblatt:   The  sale  of  EIMCO,  the  foundry  and  the  structural  fabricating 
shops  to  the  Allen  Co.  was  made  in  late  1957.   I  agreed  to 
remain  on  as  CEO  [Chief  Executive  Officer]  and  Chairman  for 
six  years.   At  the  end  of  that  period,  I  decided  it  was  time 
to  take  on  another  career,  and  I  so  advised  Mr.  Allen. 

He  said,  "Look,  if  you  want  to  buy  the  company  back,  you 
can  have  it.   I'll  give  it  back  to  you." 

I  said,  "I  don't.   I'm  too  old." 

I  believed  this  was  a  decision  that  had  to  be  made  by  the 
whole  family.   So  I  said  to  the  boys,  "You  have  that 
opportunity;  if  you  want  to  take  the  liquid  reserves  that  are 
available  for  the  family  and  put  them  back  into  the  business, 
you  can  have  it,  and  I'll  go  along  with  you.   I  won't  work  in 
it,  but  I'll  go  along  with  that  decision."   They  couldn't  wait 
to  tell  me  that  they  were  not  at  all  interested. 

It  was  the  decision  that  I  had  anticipated  then,  and  it 
reflected  my  earlier  fear  at  the  time  the  original  sale  to 
Allen  had  been  made;  namely,  that  the  family  would  move  from 
rags  to  riches  to  rags  in  three  generations. 

I  said,  "I  think  I  have  to  sell."   I  had  made  that 
decision  before  I  had  met  Mr.  Allen  and  had  negotiated  with 
Food  Machinery  in  San  Jose- -Mr.  Davies,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  company.   It  was  a  first-rate  outfit.   Excellent.   We  got 
along  fine.   He  invited  me  to  come  down  and  he  would  permit  me 
to  sit  in  to  their  budget  reviews  at  the  end  of  each  year  and 
their  performance  evaluations.   We  were  very  close  to 
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completing  the  deal  with  Food  Machinery  (FMC)  when  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  Mr.  Allen  in  New  York. 

He  talked  about  what  we  were  doing  and  what  the  future 
was,  the  equipment  that  we  built  and  what  1  thought  our  market 
acceptance  was,  and  that  1  was  considering  the  sale.   He  said, 
"Why  don't  you  come  over  and  see  me?" 

So  1  did.  Mr.  Charles  Allen  was  then  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  position. 

Swent:       Whom  was  he  representing?  Whom  was  he  speaking  for? 

Rosenblatt:  Himself. 

Swent:       Just  himself  as  an  individual? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   Allen  and  Company- -they  were  this  venture  capital  in  a 
big  successful  way.   They're  investment  bankers. 

Swent:       He  was  himself  from  Ogden,  wasn't  he? 

Rosenblatt :   No ,  no . 

Swent:       Oh,  I  thought  he  had  Utah  connections. 

Rosenblatt:   No.   The  Utah  connection  was  the  Ogden  Company,  which  he 

owned.   That  was  the  only  connection.   He  owned  Ogden  Company. 

Swent:       But  at  this  point  he  was  not  speaking  for  Ogden  Company. 

Rosenblatt:   No,  he  was  speaking  for  himself.   I  told  him  about 

negotiations  with  FMC  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  think  we  can  offer 
you  some  advantages  over  that."   (I  of  course  didn't  tell  him 
the  prices  involved.)   "Because  I  can  offer  you  as  an 
inducement  the  opportunity  to  buy  into  a  pharmaceutical 
company  which  I  own  now  the  control  of,  which  is  an  outfit 
called  Syntex."  That  appealed  to  me  greatly. 

So  I  came  home  and  talked  it  over  with  my  brother,  who 
liked  the  idea.   A  couple  of  weeks  later  I  went  back  to  New 
York  and  took  all  the  necessary  paperwork  with  me-- 
statements,  operating  data- -and  worked  out  a  sale  with  Mr. 
Allen. 


Swent : 


When  was  this? 
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Rosenblatt:   The  end  of  1957.   The  deal  was  consummated  and  put  into 

operation  in  1958.   If  I  had  it  to  do  over,  I  am  sure  I  would 
do  the  same  thing. 

Swent:       It's  a  good  way  to  feel. 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.   I  said,  "I'll  stay  on  for  at  least  six  years.  Then 

we'll  see."   So  he  put  us  into  the  Ogden  Company,  which  seemed 
to  be  a  related  kind  of  a  manufacturing  possibility.   People 
would  say,  "Well,  you've  sold  to  Ogden. "  No.   I  didn't  sell 
to  Ogden.   I  sold  to  Charles  Allen.   Charles  Allen  was  a 
thoroughly  reliable  man. 

Swent:       But  you  kept  your  company  name,  so  probably  a  lot  of  people 
were  not  even  aware  of  the  sale. 

Rosenblatt:   Oh.   That's  true.   Didn't  know.   The  company  went  on  exactly 
the  same  as  it  had  been  done.   I  was  the  manager  and  that  was 
it. 

Swent:       From  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  there  probably  was  no 
change  at  all. 

Rosenblatt:   No,  there  was  no  change.   Then  when  the  decision  was  made  that 
I  was  going  to  retire,  my  nephew  Barney,  who  was  Simon's 
youngest- -Simon  had  the  two  girls  and  the  one  boy- -he  stayed 
on  for  a  little  while  in  traffic  work.   Morris's  boy  didn't 
stay  on  at  all. 

Swent:       Did  this  sale  include  the  foundry  and  the  structural  steel 
also? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  everything.   The  other  two  companies  had  really  become 
part  of  EIMCO. 

Swent:       Were  your  sons  involved  in  the  company  at  all  at  that  time? 

Rosenblatt:   Only  Norman,  the  oldest  boy.   He  was  handling  sales  over  at 
the  structural  for  Morris. 


Swent:       Did  Morris  have  other  sons  who  were  involved? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   He  had  one  son,  a  steel  metallurgist  who  ran  the 

metallurgy  part  of  the  foundry  operation.   When  I  decided  that 
I  was  going  to  retire  and  move  into  the  other  things  that  I 
wanted  to  do,  I  had  the  job  of  picking  someone  to  take  my 
place,  which  was  a  fierce  decision  to  make.   I  picked 
Schepman,  which  hurt  a  number  of  other  people  who  were  senior 
to  Schepman. 
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Svent : 


He  was  working  in  Illinois? 


Rosenblatt:   No,  Schepman  was  in  Salt  Lake.   He  had  come  to  Salt  Lake  and  I 
had  put  him  in  the  office  next  to  me.   He  had  been  here  a 
couple  of  years  and  I  knew  how  he  worked  and  what  his  habits 
were. 

Swent:       What  title  did  he  have? 

Rosenblatt:  Vice  president.   I  am  not  certain  if  I  had  that  decision  to 
make  again  that  I  would  have  made  it  the  same  way.   Mr. 
Schepman  had  excellent  qualifications.   He  was  a  first-class 
engineer;  he  was  not  impulsive;  he  had  good  habits  of  how  to 
judge  a  situation,  how  to  articulate  what  he  had  to  say  about 
them.  He  could  handle  himself  in  a  presentation  on  his  feet 
effectively.   I  had  no  doubts  about  his  integrity.   He  was  a 
first-class  individual. 

What  happened  then;  I  had  not  taken  into  account  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  had  the  kind  of  overall  management  experience 
that  gave  him  that  big  broad  managerial  look  at  people  and 
things.   It  went  along  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years- -not 
many- -when  Bob  Chambers--!  don't  know  if  you  know  Chambers; 
they  lived  in  San  Francisco- -Bob  and  Frank  Chambers --Frank  is 
his  brother.   Bob  Chambers  knew  the  Donaldson,  Lufkin  people 
in  New  York- -the  brokerage  house.   He  got  them  interested  in 
the  idea  that  EIMCO  was  the  company  in  the  environmental 
picture,  and  they  bought  it.   They  put  together  a  group  and 
they  bought  it.  Mr.  Allen  got  all  his  money  out,  about  twice. 
He  was  happy  and  they  were  happy. 

I  say  these  thing  with  the  fear  of  hurting  some  feelings, 
but  not  from  any  reluctance  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
veracity.   Bob  Chambers  became  the  chairman  and  Mr.  Schepman 
became  the  overall  president  and  they  both  thought  that  you 
could  manage  that  kind  of  a  company  by  reading  the  textbook  on 
management- -how  you  delegated  the  things  that  you  did  and  how 
you  hired  consultants  to  do  all  kinds  of  things  for  you.   They 
went  along  beautifully  for  a  while. 

Swent:       That  was  the  common  belief  at  that  time. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  that's  true.   But  they  went  along  beautifully.   They 

increased  the  sales.   We  were  out  of  the  economic  restrictions 
of  the  fifties.   The  sixties  had  some  much  more  interesting 
possibilities  and  the  volume  picked  up  and  they  were  going 
great. 
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Then  when  they  got  into  the  seventies,  I  guess  --yes,  in 
the  seventies  ,  early  seventies  ,  we  were  in  a.  downturn  on  the 
economy,  and  they  ran  into  trouble.   Had  too  much  overhead, 
too  much  diversity  in  the  things  they  had  taken  on  and  didn't 
know  too  much  about. 

Swent:       What  were  some  of  them? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  Wemco,  which  was  a  Sacramento  plant,  was  all  right,  but 
they  took  on  outfits  in  the  middle  eastern  U.S.A.  some  time  in 
the  coal  business.   They  bought  a  company  that  was  servicing 
coal  mines  alone  ,  and  several  other  things  which  consumed 
capital  without  the  kind  of  management  that  would  make  them 
conform  to  the  needs  of  a  carefully  managed  organization. 

Swent:       This  had  not  been  a  leveraged  buyout? 

Rosenblatt:   No. 

Swent:       Just  a  straight  buyout. 

Rosenblatt:   So  then,  Bob  Chambers,  who  was  very  good  at  this  end  of  it  at 
that  kind  of  a  thing,  had  a  friend  in  Houston  who  knew  the 
Baker  Hughes  crowd.   He  completed  the  sale  to  Baker  Hughes.   I 
guess  that  was  about  the--.   The  years  run  away  from  me.   I 
would  say  in  the  early  eighties,  right  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighties.   They  made  a  good  sale  to  Baker  Hughes.   It  was  good 
for  the  company  to  have  Baker  Hughes  because  Baker  Hughes  is  a 
much  better  managed  group. 

But  in  those  years,  the  mining  end  of  it  was  really  doing 
well.   The  parts  business  was  running  into  $30  -$40  million. 
The  methods  of  manufacturing  had  so  completely  changed. 
Manufacturing  equipment,  machine  tools,  with  the  input  of  the 
computer  became  infinitely  more  efficient.   Instead  of  having 
a  cutting  tool  that  worked  with  one  cutting  edge,  there  were 
multiples.   The  performance  of  the  tool  was  directed  out  of 
the  engineering  department  on  the  computer.   All  the  operator 
has  to  do  is  load  and  unload.   The  accuracy  is  controlled,  the 
speed  is  controlled,  the  production  is  controlled;  and  they 
took  full  advantage  of  that. 


Swent:       Where  did  ENVIROTECH  come  in? 

Rosenblatt:  That  was  the  first  sale.  That  was  the  sale  from  Allen-Ogden 
to  ENVIROTECH  and  then  from  ENVIROTECH  to  Baker  Hughes.  But 
Baker  Hughes  got  into  some  difficulties  with  their  method  of 
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management,  on  the  whole  of  the  machinery  division.   They  had 
a  fellow  who  was  running  that  for  them  who  was  a  real  dope. 
He  made  decisions  that  were  destructive.   By  the  time  they  got 
around  to  realizing  what  was  what  and  fired  him,  irreparable 
damage  had  been  done . 

Swent:       Where  was  that?  Here? 

Rosenblatt:   Here,  and  in  some  of  the  export  markets.   So  they  took  this 
very  profitable  rubber- tired  end  of  the  business,  and  the 
parts  business,  and  they  sold  it  to  a  group  in  Canada,  two 
people  who  used  to  work  for  us ,  who  organized  competitive 
manufacturing  in  a  small  way.   Well,  I  won't  take  time  to  give 
my  version  of  what  their  problem  was,  but  Baker  Hughes  then 
made  the  decision  that  the  mining  end  of  it  was  a  declining 
business  and  they  wanted  out.   They  found  this  company  in 
Finland  who  knew  EIMCO  well  and  used  lots  of  EIMCO  equipment, 
who  were  in  manufacturing,  and  they  sold  the  whole  of  the 
mining  division  to  this  company  in  Finland.   That  was  the  end 
of  EIMCO' s  position. 

Swent:       Was  that  Otokumpu  Oy? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   I  knew  the  name  at  one  time  but  I've  totally  forgotten 
it. 

Swent:       So  that  whole  division  went  out. 

Rosenblatt:   Out  of  our  control.   The  people,  the  overseas  markets,  the 

overseas  facilities,  the  whole  of  the  mining.   They  got  a  good 
price  for  it;  it's  my  understanding  that  they  got  $85  million 
for  the  mining  end  of  it.   I  have  no  way  of  confirming  that 
except  that  those  were  the  figures  that  were  public. 

Swent:       So  what  has  remained  here? 

Rosenblatt:   So  then  that  left  them,  and  that  was  a  very  wise  move  on  their 
part.   They  retained  all  of  the  process  end  of  the  company- - 
filters,  thickeners,  metallurgical  water  treatment,  the  whole - 
-and  they  made  one  of  our  people,  one  of  my  people,  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Aldrich,  the  president  of  that  division,  the 
whole  end  of  it.   He  told  the  Baker  Hughes  directors,  the 
president--.   See,  ENVIROTECH  started  to  drop  the  EIMCO  name. 
They  wanted  everything  to  be  known  as  ENVIROTECH.   Aldrich 
realized- -he  had  enough  of  the  customer  reaction  in  having 
been  out  on  the  sales  side  himself - -that  EIMCO  was  the  asset 
that  made  the  thing  jell. 
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So  when  he  was  put  in  charge  here,  he  called  me  one  day 
and  said,  "Come  on  down  and  see  what  we're  doing.   You'll  be 
surprised  at  some  of  the  things . "   1  went  down  and  then  as  I 
got  to  the  plant,  there  was  this  whole  new  front  look  and  the 
big  name  of  EIMCO  across  the  front.   The  decision  was  made 
that  all  equipment  that  was  coming  out  of  those  plants  would 
be  EIMCO  name.  Which  of  course--!  was  like  a  kid  who  had 
found  his  lost  darling.   This  plant  here,  Eleanor,  will  do 
over  $100  million  a  year  and  will  have  a  net  profit  of  $10-12 
million  a  year,  makes  nice  contributions  to  the  Baker  Hughes 
operations,  and  they  are  producing  a  full  line  of  excellent 
machines.   Better  than  I  was  able  to  build,  better  than 
anything  Dorr-Oliver  was  able  to  build,  and  assisted  to  the 
maximum  extent  by  the  knowledge  of  manufacturing  that  we  have 
today  that  was  not  known  to  us  in  prior  years. 

The  engineering  department  under  my  management  here  on 
Second  South  and  Sixth  West  was  a  room  that  had  a  whole  great 
group  of  engineers  in  an  open  room  sitting  in  front  of  their 
drawing  tables.   Now  you  go  down  there,  they  have  almost  as 
many  people  because  they  are  doing  more  work,  and  you  don't 
see  anybody,  you  don't  hear  anything.   Everybody  has  got  their 
computer,  their  graphic  capacity,  and  you  think  what  it  does 
to  the  quality  of  the  kinds  of  things  we  have  available  to  us 
today.   They  can  take  a  machine  that  is  in  the  design  position 
and  they  can  design  the  whole  machine  on  the  computer  and  look 
at  it.   They  can  make  a  change  this  way  or  that  way  or  what 
have  you.   They  can  see  where  there  is  conflict  and  what  it 
will  do  and  what  it  won't  do. 

Next  week,  the  man  who  has  been  the  chief  engineer,  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Don  King,  who  came  to  work  for  me  in  the 
middle  fifties,  early  fifties,  as  an  engineer  out  of 
University  of  Utah  school --what  a  wonderful  guy- -he's 
retiring.   They  asked  if  I  wouldn't  come  down  and  make  the 
speech  for  his  retirement.   Sure,  they  couldn't  keep  me  away. 


Swent:  Was  the  mining  equipment  being  manufactured  here  also? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes. 

Swent:  When  the  Finlanders  bought  it,  they  closed  it  down? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes. 

Swent:  So  this  meant  some  loss  of  jobs  here. 
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Rosenblatt:   Yes.   Yes,  it  did.   Bothered  me  greatly.   As  you  know,  the 
foundry  was  shut  down  before  because  now,  the  capacity  to 
build  machines  like  our  loaders  can  be  done  with  plate  steel 
with  the  new  welding  methods  and  the  new  jigs  and  fixtures,  so 
that  you  cut  up  a  lot  of  pieces  to  get  a  size  and  thickness 
and  so  forth.  You  put  them  into  a  fixture  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  automatic  welding  has  got  you  a  loader  case.   And 
you  can  heat-treat  it,  take  all  the  strains  out,  and  you've 
got  a  beautiful  piece  of  machinery.   [Pause] 

I  certainly  have  no  complaints.   I've  been  very  lucky. 
Swent:       Well,  I'm  happy  that  they  took  back  the  EIMCO  name  anyway. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   You  see  these  bulletins.   They  tell  what  it  is  that  is 
being  done,  what  is  possible,  and  people  who  have  need  for 
that  kind  of  equipment  give  preference  to  equipment  which  is 
built  under  the  EIMCO  name. 
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VII  DIRECTOR  OF  OTHER  COMPANIES  AND  AGENCIES 
[Interview  6:  June  29,  1991 )//// 

Wavne  Manufacturing  Company 


Swent:       Before  you  retired  from  your  company,  you  were  invited  to  be 
on  a  number  of  boards,  weren't  you? 

Rosenblatt:   From  necessity,  I'm  rather  careful  in  taking  on  anything  that 
represented  serious  responsibilities  or  work  beyond  what  EIMCO 
itself  presented.   But  there  were  two  boards:   one  was  Wayne 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Pomona,  [California] ,  which  was  the 
company  that  made  the  street  sweepers,  the  big  municipal 
street  sweepers. 

Swent:       How  did  you  happen  to  do  this? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  the  man  who  founded  the  company  was  an  old  friend. 

Swent:       What  was  his  name? 

Rosenblatt:   Charles  Weinberg.   He  owned  the  company.   He  didn't  take  it 

public  until  some  years  later.   He  was  an  entrepreneur  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.   A  very  active  and  interesting  man. 
He  had  a  personality  which  enabled  him  to  combine  actual 
accomplishment  with  a  selling  capacity.   He  could  enjoy 
drinking  with  the  best  of  them,  yet  hold  his  own.   He  had  also 
a  big  contractor's  equipment  sales  organization  in  Los 
Angeles.   So  he  was  a  good  friend,  a  very  good  friend.   I  made 
some  investments  with  him  that  worked  out  even  better  than  he 
thought  they  would. 

So  when  Wayne  Manufacturing  had  grown- -the  sweepers  were 
being  used  all  over  the  world—he  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  come 
on  his  board.   His  son  was  being  trained  to  succeed  him.   He 
was  very  uncertain  about  his  son's  capacity.   I  said,  "All 
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right.   The  amount  of  time  I  could  devote  to  it  would  be  small 
but--." 

He  said,  "I  don't  need  to  have  you  tell  me  how  to  run  my 
business,  but  I  need  some  objective  advice." 

It  was  a  gratifying  association.   He  became  desperately 
ill  about  six,  seven  years  after  I  went  on  the  board,  and 
died.   He  asked  me  before  he  checked  out,  as  it  were,  to 
please  help  his  son.   That  moved  it  from  something  that  was  an 
occasional  association  into  something  else. 

Swent:       That  made  it  more  of  a  personal  commitment  then,  didn't  it? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  it  was  not  so  much  a  personal  commitment  as  it 

represented  problems  that  of  necessity  required  more  time. 
But  I  stayed  with  the  company- -with  him- -for  quite  a  few 
years,  until  it  finally  got  to  the  point  where  I  said  to  the 
boy- -he  and  his  sister  had  all  the  ownership  practically; 
owned  about  eighty  percent  of  the  company--!  said,  "This  is 
not  for  you.   You  can't  do  it.   I  think  you  ought  to  sell  the 
business . " 

He  said,  "Well,  I'm  sure  there  are  people  that  would  be 
interested. " 

They  had  deviated  into  the  manufacturing  of  golf  carts, 
just  as  an  extra.   That  was  done  by  the  father.   I  took  very 
little  interest  in  it  when  the  father  was  there,  but  when  the 
son  had  the  executive  capacity  and  it  was  clear  that  the  golf 
carts  were  good  as  long  as  you  could  sell  them  and  finance 
them--.   You  went  into  a  club  and  you  said,  "Well,  fine.   You 
need  to  give  us  x  dollars  per  month  for  the  use  of  the  cart . " 
It  was  like  an  annuity.   Then  that  changed  and  the  club 
started  buying  direct.   The  whole  cost  was  paid  for  at 
delivery.   Then  it  became  a  difficult,  competitive- -which  was 
taking  time  and  plant  capacity,  and  there  was  no  return  out  of 
it. 

But  they  loved  the  contacts  that  it  gave  them.   Finally, 
I  said,  "This  is  it,  fellows.   The  golf  carts --we 're  getting 
out  of  it  and  we're  getting  out  of  it  now,  and  this  plaything 
business  has  got  to  stop."  And  they  did.   Of  course,  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.   It  was  a  headache. 

Moving  away  from  that  diversion,  later  on,  when  I  said, 
"I  think  you  have  to  sell  the  business,"  and  he  said,  "Well, 
fine.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do  to  help  us?" 
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Swent : 


So  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  possible 
interest  of  my  old  friend  at  Food  Machinery.   By  then  Mr. 
Davies  had,  well,  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  gone  or  had 
retired,  but  at  any  rate,  he  was  not  running  it;  he  was  not 
the  CEO.   Food  Machinery  as  you  know  is  a  huge  operation.   The 
man  who  was  running  it  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Ben  Carter. 
Carter  was  a  friend  because  we  were  both  on  the  Western 
Pacific  board  and  we  knew  each  other  very  well.   I  talked  to 
him  and  he  said,  "Yes,  we're  keenly  interested."  Out  of  that, 
it  developed  so  that  we  made  for  the  Wayne  Manufacturing 
stockholders  a  highly  advantageous  sale.   1  urged  them  to  take 
stock,  Food  Machinery  stock,  in  payment.   That  gave  them  a 
dividend  income  coming  from  the  Food  Machinery.   They  took  it 
at  exactly  the  right  time.   The  increase  in  the  price  of  Food 
Machinery  stock,  FMC  stock,  is  now  something  like  five  times 
what  they  got  the  stock  for  in  the  sale. 

And  it  was  good  for  the  plant,  which  worried  everybody. 
They  wanted  the  plant  to  remain  in  Pomona.   They  wanted  the 
people  who  had  been  with  them  since  the  startup  to  remain  and 
that  was  accomplished.   FMC  still  runs  it;  the  plant  is  still 
there  and  they  are  making  excellent  machines  and  everyone  is 
happy . 

Still  the  street  cleaning  equipment? 


Dealing  with  Corruption  Overseas 


Rosenblatt:  Yes.   An  episode  that  maybe  will  add  a  little  flavor  to  this 
recitation  that  I  have  been  making:   they  had  a  branch  in 
Mexico  City. 

Swent:       Is  this  Wayne  or  FMC? 

Rosenblatt:   Wayne,  which  did  enough  manufacturing  to  comply  with  whatever 
were  the  requirements  of  the  custom  laws  in  that  time  in 
Mexico.   It  was  enormously  successful.   There  were  no  other 
street  sweepers  in  Mexico  except  the  Wayne  street  sweeper.   We 
used  to  have  board  meetings  down  there,  maybe  once  a  year, 
twice  a  year.   On  one  occasion,  we  had  an  annual  meeting  and 
the  whole  board  was  there.  We  had  the  meeting  and  then  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  dinner  at  one  of  the  better  restaurants  in 
Mexico  City.   When  we  came  out  of  dinner,  there  was  the  whole 
of  the  main  street  for  about  a  mile  —  had  been  closed  off  to 
all  traffic,  the  lights  were  bright,  and  there  was  a  whole 
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stream  of  Wayne  sweepers  about  to  make  a  parade,  which  they 
did. 

The  next  morning,  I  said  to  young  Wayne,  who  by  the  way 
changed  his  name  from  Weinberg  to  Wayne,  "You  don't  accomplish 
anything  like  that  legally;  Mexico  is  corrupt.   Are  we  getting 
all  this  business  because  of  a  willingness  to  be  a  part  of  the 
corrupt  scene?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "maybe  we  are;  I  don't  know." 

I  said,  "Let's  get  that  manager  of  yours  in  here." 

He  was  insulted  that  1  made  an  issue  out  of  it.   1  said, 
"I  don't  know.   Wayne  may  agree  to  this  way  of  doing  business 
but  I  will  not  agree  to  it.   If  we  had  a  third-party  dealer, 
we  would  be  indifferent  as  to  what  he  did.   But  we  are  not 
going  to  be  a  party  to  this  kind  of  nonsense."  Which  brought 
about  a  confrontation  that  was  not  in  any  way  pleasant. 

But  the  sale  was  the  right  thing  to  do  and  that  was  the 
end  of  that  association. 

Swent:       What  happened  in  the  Mexican  business  then?  Did  they  just 


Rosenblatt:  Yes.  I  think  they  sold  the  Mexican  operations  to  the  fellow 
who  was  manager.  And  FMC  I  know  would  not  have  been  a  party 
to  that  kind  of  monkey  business. 

You  know,  it's  interesting.  We  encountered  that  in,  of 
all  places ,  Quebec .   The  sale  to  any  governmental  operation 
involves  you  in  that  sort  of  negotiation.   I  remember  one  day 
the  big  hydro  job  in  Quebec  needed  twenty  of  our  big  machines, 
which  is  an  important  order. 

Swent:       Now,  this  is  EIMCO,  not  Wayne. 

Rosenblatt:   Not  Wayne,  EIMCO,  yes.   This  was  EIMCO.   The  dealer,  Rankin, 
called  and  he  said,  "If  we  get  this  big  order  from  the  Quebec 
people,  there's  got  to  be  a  five  percent  for  the  guys  who  are 
controlling  it." 

I  said,  "Look,  EIMCO  will  not  be  a  party  to  that.   We 
have  avoided  that  kind  of  business  all  through  the  years, 
wherever  it  came  up,  and  I  am  not  going  to  start  now.   If  you 
want  to  do  something,  that's  your  problem.   It's  going  to  have 
to  come  out  of  your  commission.   I  will  not  contribute  to  it. 
If  you  do,  I  won't  know  anything  about  it."  Well,  he  got  the 
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order  and  I  never  asked  him  and  he  never  told  me.   But  I'm 
sure  he  responded  to  it;  it  was  the  way  of  living  and  doing 
business  and  it  still  is  in  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Canada 
You  don't  encounter  anything  like  that  in  Ontario,  but  in 
Quebec  you  do. 


Drinking  as  a  Management  Problem 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Just  let  me  ask  you  this.   You  mentioned  one  of  the  Wayne 
people,  that  he  drank  with  the  best  of  them.   Would  you  care 
to  comment  on  drinking  in  Salt  Lake  or  in  your  business  in 
general,  in  sales  and  so  on? 

It's  never  been  a  problem.   We  had  our  in-house  patent 
attorney  here,  whom  I  had  employed  from  some  other  part  of  the 
country- -a  good  man,  very  good  man.   Had  the  capacity  to 
analyze  and  sweat  with  detail,  but  he  had  a  serious  drinking 
problem.   I  walked  into  his  office  one  morning  and  said, 
"Look,  Bob,  this  is  not  going  to  go.   I've  heard  that  there  is 
a  sanatarium  in  Seattle  somewhere  that's  had  some  good 
results.   You  go  there;  the  company  will  pay  for  all  the 
costs.   You  go  there  and  go  through  that  and  see  if  it  doesn't 
help  you.   If  you  don't  want  to  do  that,  you've  got  to  quit." 

So  of  course  he  did.   He  was  a  good  family  man  and  it 
worried  him.   He  went  up  there  and  took  whatever  that  cure  was 
and  it  straightened  him  out.   Which  was  of  course  enormously 
gratifying.   But  we  encountered  it  in  the  shows  that  we  used 
to  participate  in.   Contractors'  shows,  American  Mining 
Congress.   So  our  sales  manager,  Wayne  Dowdey,  said,  "We  are 
going  to  have  to  put  on  a  little  demonstration  for  our  guys. 
We  are  going  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  how  to  hold  a  glass  and 
appear  to  be  participating  in  it,  but  not  emptying  that  glass 
during  the  whole  night." 

We  would  put  on  these  big  shows,  have  a  big  hospitality 
room  with  unlimited  liquor  and  food,  and  we  never  had  any 
trouble  with  our  men.   They  religiously  followed  the  program 
and  remained  sober.   But  otherwise,  I  don't  remember  an 
incident  which  was  embarrassing. 

It  was  really  an  expected  part  of  sales,  wasn't  it? 

Yes,  oh  yes.   I  was  a  little  prudish  in  my  own  view  of  that 
because  I  just  didn't  like  drinking. 
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Howe  Sound  Mining  Company 


Rosenblatt:   Well,  the  other  board  which  was  a  good  association  and  brought 
me  contacts  which  I  valued--.   I  had  a  friend  in  New  York  by 
the  name  of  Ogden  White,  who  was,  I  guess,  the  senior  partner 
in  the  brokerage  firm  of  White,  Weld.   White,  Weld  I  think  was 
one  of  the  investment  bankers  for  Howe  Sound  [Mining  Company] . 
I  think  Howe  Sound- -it's  been  a  long  time  and  my  memory  isn't 
what  I  would  like  it  to  be  any  more  on  names --but  I  think  Howe 
Sound  owned  the  Pachuca  mines  in  Mexico.   That  was  a  big 
operation. 

Swent:       I  thought  it  was  a  Canadian  company  though.   Am  I  mistaken? 

Rosenblatt:   It  was  Canadian  to  the  extent  that  they  owned  Britannia  Beach. 
And  that  was  where  the  name  had  its  origin.   So  he  said, 
"Would  you  consider  joining  the  Howe  Sound  board?  Your 
experience  I  think  would  help  them."  Howe  Sound  had  just 
finished  a  cobalt  refinery  here  in  Salt  Lake  in  which  they  had 
invested  an  immense  amount  of  money,  and  the  metallurgy  was 
complex- -had  not  been  properly  worked  out.   So  I  agreed  and 
went  on  the  board.   It  was  a  prestigious  board  because  Howe 
Sound  was  a  big  company,  had  had  years  of  very  profitable 
operations,  and  had  people  like  this  fellow  who  was  the 
president  of  American  Express,  and  several  of  the  banks  in  New 
York. 

That  sort  of  an  association,  the  value  of  it  in  part  is 
that  it  kind  of  increases  your  ego.   During  some  of  the  slumps 
in  the  fifties  and  the  drop  in  metal  prices,  Howe  Sound  got 
into  serious  difficulties.   So,  lo  and  behold,  I  found  myself 
being  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  that  was  a 
mistake.   It  was  just  more  than  I  could  handle.   The  biggest 
difficulty  was  one  of  dealing  with  people,  personnel  where 
many  of  them  had  been  there  enough  years  to  have  earned  a 
seniority  that  presented  problems.   How  do  you  get  rid  of 
them?  How  do  you  get  new  life  into  here? 

An  individual  who  had  discharged  whatever  his  executive 
responsibilities  were  in  a  hands-on  running  with  his  own 
company  couldn't  handle  that.   The  first  thing  you  knew,  I  had 
all  of  these  mine  managers  and  mill  superintendents  and 
everything  calling  me  on  the  phone,  complaining  about  the 
deal.   I  did  for  a  while  straighten  out  the  problem  at 
Britannia  Beach,  but  then  I  resigned  out  of  that  one.   They 
sold  Howe  Sound  to  a  group  called  the  Haile,  which  was  a 
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conglomerate.   It  was  then  being  started.   Those  details  are  a 
little  hazy  and  I'm  not  sure. 

Swent:       There  are  some  mines  in  Carolina  that  are  Haile. 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.  Yes,  I  think  that  was--.   It  was  a  group  with  modest 

operations  but  big  ambitions.   They  got  the  financing  and  took 
over  the  Howe  Sound.   And  the  cobalt  plant  did  not  work. 

Swent:       Did  they  have  cobalt  mines  around  here  as  well? 

Rosenblatt:   They  had  a  cobalt  mine  in  Idaho,  where  the  reserves  were  not 
what  they  thought  they  would  be.   The  heads  of  the  ore  going 
into  the  mill  were  not  of  the  values  that  they  expected.   But 
it  was  a  wonderful  experience  and  Ogden  White,  who  was  a- -one 
doesn't  like  to  constantly  use  the  most  popular  word  "great" -- 
but  he  was  a  great  man.   Among  his  other  responsibilities  up 
there,  he  was  the  chairman  of  Sloan  Kettering.   A  couple  of 
times,  I  would  go  over  to  the  hospital  with  him  and  sit  in  on 
his  conversations  with  these  wonderful  doctors. 

Swent:       Were  you  already  involved  in  your  hospital  work  here? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  this  was  before  that.   Then,  when  he  got  out  of  White, 

Weld,  he  moved  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  an  unbelievable  horse 
farm.   He  rode  frequently  and  sent  me  pictures.   He  said, 
"You've  got  to  come  over." 

Swent:       Did  you  ever  go? 
Rosenblatt:   No. 


Rosenblatt:  Which  was  a  mistake. 

Swent:  You  wish  you  had  gone? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes.   Sure. 

Swent:  It  would  have  been  fun. 

Rosenblatt:   It's  the  sort  of  thing  that  if  you  go,  you  have  to  go  to 
really  stay  long  enough  to  learn  how  to  ride  anyway. 
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Western  Pacific  Railroad 


Swent:       What  about  Western  Pacific? 

Rosenblatt:  Western  Pacific?  Yes.   Of  course,  as  you  know,  this  was  a 
terminus  for  Western  Pacific.   It  ran  between  Salt  Lake  and 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland.   The  man  who  had  been  the  director 
from  Salt  Lake  retired  and  they  asked  me  to  go  on  the  board. 
That  was  a  pleasant  association.   We  used  to  go  down,  well, 
every  month.   My  travels  to  San  Francisco  were  frequent  in 
those  years. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  it  was  clear  that  life  was 
going  to  be  difficult  for  a  small  railroad.   The  wise  thing  to 
do  was  to  consolidate,  so  through  a  great  many  processes  of 
trying  to  work  something  out,  we  finally  worked  out  a  sale  to 
Union  Pacific,  which  I  participated  in  with  the  groups  on  both 
sides. 

But  before  my  term  was  over,  two  of  the  other  directors 
said,  "Let's  plan  a  holiday  and  get  the  private  car."  So  we 
got  the  private  car.   There  were  six  of  us,  and  we  had  a  great 
trip. 

Swent:       Where  did  you  go? 

Rosenblatt:   Just  to  Salt  Lake  from  Oakland.   But  it  was  a  beautiful 

private  car.   I  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  of  us,  so  Mom  and 
I  got  the  room  with  the  full  beds,  shower  and  everything.   The 
personnel  on  the  car  were  the  best  they  had.   So  the  food  was 
good,  the  entertainment  was  good,  and  we  had  a  wonderful  time. 


Federal  Reserve  System.  1952  1975 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


So  now  let's  talk  about  the  Federal  Reserve,  shall  we? 

Well,  yes.   The  Federal  Reserve.   I  was  asked  to  join  the 
Federal  Reserve  in  1953.   The  term  of  the  branch  office  is  six 
years.   At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  you  cannot  be  reelected. 
It's  automatic.   So  I  was  the  chairman  here. 

This  is  the  Salt  Lake  Branch  of  the  San  Francisco  Federal 
Reserve  Bank.   Is  that  correct? 


Citation  for  ZDisrtmgwstjrb 


awarded  to 


£ofif  nblatt 


in  grateful  appreciation  of  his  service  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  as  a  director  of  the 

Salt  Lake  City  Branch 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

January  15,  1953-june  15,  lc\so 

and  as  a  director  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

June  16,  1^5°-  December  31,  1°75 

and  as  a  continuing  testimonial  of  his  profound  contribution 

to  the  Bank  and  the  economic  progress  of  the 

Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District 


h.urrn.in 


S -.lied  and  attested  this  the 
hi.vnth  dav  of  December, 
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Rosenblatt:  Yes.   San  Francisco  was  the  head  office  for  the  twelfth 

district.   I  was  on  the  board  here  for  six  years  and  for  three 
years  1  was  its  chairman.   That  is  a  wonderful  privilege  for 
any  of  them  today,  as  it  was  then,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  because  the  information  pours  in.  The 
aura  of  absolute,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  ethics  in  how 
people  with  public  responsibility  must  behave,  is  practiced  at 
the  Federal  Reserve .  You  recognize  the  need  for  confidential 
treatment  of  the  information.  You  recognized  the  need  to  give 
to  the  discussions  the  best  of  your  intelligence  and  your 
experience.   That  was  shared  by  all  of  us  who  were  there. 

During  the  Korean  War,  the  decision  had  been  made  that  an 
increase  in  the  vault  capacity  at  Salt  Lake  City  would  be 
advisable,  so  that  they  could  move  out  of  the  San  Francisco 
area,  where  the  risk  was  greater,  storage  of  currency  and  coin 
and  whatever.   So  they  had  appropriated  several  millions  and 
were  going  to  put  in  the  vaults  in  the  location  then,  which 
was  on  this  corner.   State  Street  and  South  Temple.   Leave  the 
old  building  just  as  it  was,  because  it  seemed  to  have  ample 
capacity,  but  just  do  the  underground  which  because  of  the 
handicap  of  space  made  that  sort  of  an  enlargement  expensive. 

So  I  said,  "Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  a  new  building, 
take  a  new  location  and  more  easily  build  the  increased  vault 
capacity  and  give  us  a  building  that  will  anticipate  our 
growth  here  over  the  next  twenty- five,  fifty  years." 

Well,  the  architects  from  Washington  said,  "No,  we  can't 
do  that.   It  will  increase  the  budget  allowance  to  the  point 
where  we'd  have  to  delay  it  because  we  couldn't  get  the 
money . " 

So  I  said,  "Well,  why  can't  we  sell  this  building  and 
help  that  end  of  it?" 

They  said,  "We've  talked  to  the  LDS  Church  and  they  say 
they  are  not  interested." 

I  said,  "Give  me  a  chance  to  see  what  I  can  do  on  that." 

So  the  man  who  was  then  the  president  of  the  church  I 
knew  very  well. 

Swent:       Who  was  he?   Do  you  want  to  say? 

Rosenblatt:  David  0.  McKay.  I  said  to  President  McKay,  "You  know,  this  is 
ground  that  belongs  to  the  church."  Originally,  Brigham  Young 
had  built  what  was  known  as  the  Gardo  House,  or  to  those  of  us 
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Swent : 

Rosenblatt; 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 


who  were  around,  the  Amelia  Palace.   It  was  a  beautiful  home. 
When  we  go  down,  I  will  show  you  a  picture  of  it.   It's 
downstairs.   In  1921,  the  depression  in  1921,  they  were  hard 
up  for  money  so  they  sold  it  for  $150,000  to  the  Federal 
Reserve,  which  was  then  putting  in  the  branch  in  Salt  Lake. 


He  said,  "Well,  all  right. 
little  bit." 


Let  me  think  about  it  a 


I  saw  him  again  later  and  he  said,  "There  is  a  lot  of 
opposition."  The  Fed  wanted- -I've  forgotten  what  the  figure 
was  now- -for  the  building. 

I  said,  "Maybe  we  can  work  out  a  deal.   You've  got 
property  down  on  the  next  block  which  belongs  to  the  church 
which  is  ugly.   You've  got  rooming  houses  there  that  are  a 
disgrace.   Maybe  we  can  trade."  Well,  it  was  worked  out  on 
that  basis. 

He  finally  gave  his  approval  to  it.   The  Fed  did  not  give 
any  money  or  get  any  money.   But  it  traded  this  location  here 
for  the  much,  much  bigger  place  one  block  below- -a  bigger  lot. 
Then  the  decision  was  a  clear  decision.   The  money  that  had 
been  appropriated  for  this  underground  vault  construction  was 
used  to  put  up  a  new  building.   So  we  have  a  beautiful  new 
building  and  big  vaults.  A  picture  of  me  laying  the 
cornerstone  down  there  was  in  the  papers. 

What  was  your  particular  strength  that  you  brought  to  this 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  here?  Why  were  you  asked  to  be  on  it? 

Well,  industry  experience. 
Who  were  the  other  people? 

A  couple  of  bankers.   The  effort  was  always  one  to  get  as  many 
individuals  representing  different  professions  on  the  board. 
There  was  a  school  [representative];  I've  forgotten  who  it 
was. 

You  represented  the  industrial  sector  then. 

Yes.   Which,  during  the  Depression  when  I  would  be  appearing 
in  public  at  all,  the  word  "industrialist"  became- - 

--not  always  a  complimentary  term. 
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Rosenblatt:   Then,  just  before  the  expiration  of  my  term  here,  there  was  a 
vacancy  on  the  San  Francisco  board.   A  man  by  the  name  of 
Reece  Taylor,  who  was  on  the  board- -he  had  come  from  Los 
Angeles --became  president  of  Union  Oil  and  he  said  he  was 
going  to  resign  because  that  was  a  responsibility  that  took 
full  time.   So  they  made  the  decision  that  they  would  appoint 
me  to  Reece  Taylor's  position  on  the  San  Francisco  board.   So 
I  went  on  the  San  Francisco  Board  as  an  industry 
representative,  representing  small  banks  throughout  the 
twelfth  district,  which  brought  me  into  what  was  known  as  the 
classification  of  a  "B"  director. 

The  B  classification  was  one  that  is  exempt  from  a  six- 
year  term  on  the  board.   You  didn't  have  a  three-year  or  a 
six-year  or  a  nine -year.   It  was  totally  free  as  long  as  the 
banks  that  elected  you  were  willing  to  reelect  you.   So  at  the 
end  of  three  years  down  there ,  when  my  term  was  up ,  all  the 
small  banks  throughout  the  twelfth  district  voted  for  my 
reelection.   And  that  went  on;  went  on  for  five  terms.   I 
served  there  for  fifteen  years. 

Swent:       This  is  the  longest  anyone  has  served,  isn't  it? 

Rosenblatt:   The  longest,  and  then  they  reelected  me  at  the  end  of  the 

fifth  term,  but  Arthur  Burns,  who  was  then  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors,  said,  "We  can't  have  that  continuing. 
Rosenblatt,  you've  got  to  get  off." 

I  said,  "Well,  if  the  banks  feel  that  I  am  representing 
them  properly  and  the  public  is  content,  I  am  going  to  stay." 

He  said,  "We'll  deal  with  that.   We'll  change  the 
ordinance  which  governs  that  classification  and  put  it  into  a 
six-year  classification  maximum  like  all  the  others  are,  and 
we'll  get  rid  of  you."   So  he  did. 

But,  you  know,  it  didn't  lessen  the  friendship. 
Swent:       No.  And  this  was  clearly  an  experience  you  valued. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  it  was  a  wonderful  experience.   We  made  some  very 
important  contributions  there . 

Swent:       What  were  they? 

Rosenblatt:  Principally,  the  appointment  of  a  president.  The  president  is 
chosen  and  elected  by  the  San  Francisco  board  for  the  whole  of 
the  twelfth  district  and  runs  the  thing.  The  man  who  is  there 
now  is  Bob  Perry.  You've  seen  him  in  the  papers.  Good  man. 
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When  the  man  who  was  president- -forgotten  the  years  involved 
now- -but  the  man  who  was  president  who  was  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Swan,  he  decided  that  his  health  didn't  permit  his 
being  reappointed.   So  he  was  going  to  resign  and  he  did 
resign,  and  it  came  up  to  our  board  to  find  a  new  president 
and  present  his  name  on  the  committee.   So  in  the  past  the 
practice  had  been,  as  it  was  in  all  of  the  districts,  to  take 
the  individual  who  had  been  vice-president  and  had  moved  up  in 
the  chairs  to  be  president.   We  felt,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Meredith  Wilson,  who  was  chairman  at  that  time --incidentally, 
Meredith  came  from  Utah  originally;  he  was  in  San  Francisco  as 
the  head  of  this  Behavioral  Science  Institute  at  Stanford. 
It's  an  independent  group  but  it  headquarters  at  the  Stanford 
campus . 

So  the  rapport  between  Met  Wilson  and  me  was  a  good  one. 
We  decided  that  this  business  of  electing  a  president,  which 
is  an  absolutely  vital  job,  on  the  seniority  basis  was 
ridiculous.   We  had  with  someone  who  was  that  important  to  get 
the  best  man  we  could  get.  We  sold  that  idea.   So  the 
committee  was  enlarged  and  we  took  the  task  of  searching  the 
country  and  seeing  whom  we  could  find. 

Swent:       You  weren't  limited  in  geography  to  that  area? 

Rosenblatt:   No.   Among  the  people  that  we  interviewed  was  Paul  Volcker, 
who  later  became  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  in 
Washington.   While  everybody  was  greatly  impressed  with  Paul 
Volcker --obviously  a  man  of  competence,  training  and 
experience --we  felt  that  he  was  not  the  best  for  this  specific 
job.  We  wanted  someone  who  had  had  more  experience  at  the 
actual  detail.  We  found  this  fellow  that  we  did  pick,  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Bolles ,  who  had  been  with  Mellon  Bank  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  whose  training  was  both  as  an  economist  and  as 
an  operating  man. 

That  was  a  wise  move.   Bolles  was  good  in  his  field. 
Bolles  introduced  management  planning,  strategic  planning,  for 
the  Fed's  task  of  dealing  with  its  mechanical- -clearing 
checks,  counting  money,  just  a  whole  array  of  things  that  were 
not  so  much  related  to  the  specific  detail  of  a  banker  or  an 
economist  as  to  an  executive,  an  operating  executive.   He 
employed  MacKenzie,  which  had  never  been  done  at  any  Fed 
across  the  country.   He  introduced  with  MacKenzie 's  help  a 
number  of  things  which  greatly  improved  the  reliability  and 
the  efficiency  of  all  of  the  tasks  of  the  Fed.   Weighing 
currency  rather  than  constantly  counting  it.   The 
mechanization  of  the  task  of  destroying  worn-out  bills  and  the 
handling  of  silver  coins.   And  advancing  people;  killed  the 
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idea  of  seniority  being  the  only  measure  by  which  you  could 
move  ahead  in  the  Fed  structure. 

Swent:       So  was  this  paralleled  in  other  districts  at  the  time  or  were 
you  a  leader? 

Rosenblatt:  We  were  the  leader.  Yes.   In  the  category  of  the  episodes,  of 
the  little  things  that  become  important  in  a  man's  history. 
Met  Wilson  lived  in  Atherton,  and  Met's  was  a  good  Mormon 
family.   I  met  his  family  and  his  wife's  family- -lovely 
people,  just  great  people.   He  had  been  president  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  before  he  moved  back  to  the  Coast.   On 
one  visit  with  him  in  Atherton,  he  had  George  Schultz  and  his 
wife  over  for  dinner  with  us . 

Evelyn  and  I  will  always  remember  that  because  Schultz 
was  such  a  dynamic  individual.   An  evening  spent  in  wide- 
ranged  discussions,  and  knowing  him  that  way,  seeing  him, 
rather,  that  way,  your  respect  for  him  vastly  increased.  A 
man  of  great  capacity,  excellent  mind. 

So  in  1975- -whenever- -the  fellow  directors  coughed  up 
with  enough  to  buy  a  beautiful  sterling  silver  platter- -not  a 
platter,  but  a  plate.   All  engraved  it  with  their  signatures, 
including  William  McChesney  Martin,  who  had  been  the  governor 
before,  and  Arthur  Burns,  who  said,  "You  can't  have  that  going 
to  Rosenblatt  without  my  name  being  on  there." 

Swent:       Wonderful  trophy. 

Rosenblatt:   It  was  a  wonderful  association. 

Swent:       And  you're  still  invited  to  their  meetings,  are  you? 

Rosenblatt:   Yes,  in  San  Francisco.   They  have  an  annual  meeting  for  all 

directors,  and  they  let  the  past  directors  come  in.   They  do  a 
good  job  on  that. 

Swent:       You  were  there  during  the  Viet  Nam  years  then. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   I  hope  the  country  never  has  again  anything  like  that. 


Swent:       How  did  the  Viet  Nam  war  particularly  affect  the  Federal 
Reserve? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  you  were  always  confronted  with  being  a  part  of  the 

decision-making  process  as  to  what  the  money  policy  should  be, 
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the  monetary  policy.   Of  course,  the  Viet  Nam  demands  put 
pressure  on  that  that  was  serious.   So  the  discussions  had 
more  meaning  and  the  information  that  was  presented  required 
more  study.  We  had  a  particularly  strong  board  in  those 
years.  They  were  men  whose  own  sense  of  the  importance  of 
their  position  made  them  serious  participants  in  these 
meanings.   We  used  to  go  down  every  month. 
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VIII  RETIREMENT  INTO  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 
Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


Would  you  like  to  discuss  your  activities  in  the  political 
arena? 

That  gets  us  to  the  point  where  I  made  the  decision  to  retire. 
It  was  a  decision  that  included  my  own  wish  to  do  something 
other  than  run  that  business.   I  know  people--.   The 
difficulty  of  this  sort  of  oral  history  thing,  Eleanor,  is 
that  one  has  to  sit  on  your  humility  and  bury  it  in  trying  to 
describe-- . 

Yes,  this  is  no  time  to  be  modest. 

Thank  you. 

No.   That's  not  helpful  at  all,  to  be  too  modest. 

When  people  hear  you  say,  "It's  my  wish  to  devote  the  rest  of 
my  years  to  whatever  I  can  do  in  public  service.   I  don't  want 
to  be  paid;  I  don't  need  that  kind  of  attraction,  but  I  do 
want  to  see  if  what  I  have  learned  through  the  years,  and  the 
measure  of  my  own  convictions  about  people  and  how  things 
should  be  done,  can  be  of  help."   So  when  I  did  retire,  I  made 
the  statement  to  the  press  that,  "It's  not  going  to  be  a 
retirement  from  activity;  it's  only  going  to  be  a  retirement 
from  work  at  the  plant.   I'm  going  to  spend  my  time  to 
whatever  extent  people  want  to  have  me  hear  to  listen  to  me  in 
public  service."  And  away  we  went.   [Laughter] 

I'm  sure.   You  must  have  had  a  lot  of  people  knocking  on  your 
door  right  away. 
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Chairman  of  Utah's  Little  Hoover  Commission.  1964-1966 


Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 


Well,  the  first  and  the  most  important  of  course  was  when 
Governor  Ramp ton- -Governor  Rampton  was  a  Democrat,  had  been  an 
old  friend  of  the  family's  and  had  represented  us  on  freight 
matters.   He  was  a  good  transportation  lawyer.   He  called  and 
he  said,  "There's  a  study  that  has  to  be  made  of  what  can  be 
done  with  the  executive  administration  of  the  State  of  Utah, 
the  structure  of  it.   It's  antique  and  it's  wasteful.   Would 
you  take  that  on?" 

I  said,  "Cal,  I'm  a  Republican,  you  know  that." 


He  said,  "I  don't  care  what  you  are. 
why,  I  would  like  you  to  do  this." 


If  you  can  help  us, 


So  I  took  a  look  at  it  and  I  said,  "There  is  only  one 
serious  decision.   This  study,  if  it  is  going  to  be 
meaningful ,  cannot  be  done  by  people  who  have  no  experience  at 
all  in  public  affairs  and  who  will  sit  around  and  chew  the  rag 
and  talk  to  people.   At  the  end  of  six  months,  they'll  write  a 
report,  and  it's  thrown  away  and  that's  it.   You've  got  to 
give  us  an  appropriation;  you've  got  to  get  us  an 
appropriation  so  that  we  can  hire  staff,  we  can  hire  expertise 
and  see  what  can  be  done . " 

He  understood  that  and  that's  what  he  got.   This  was  in 
1962,  I  think,   1962  or  '64. 

This  was  the  so-called  Little  Hoover  Commission. 

Little  Hoover  Commission.   After  the  Hoover  study,  that  became 
what  they  all  called  it.   That  plaque  is  in  the  office. 

So  the  bill  that  was  passed  included  an  appropriation  of 
$150,000,  which  was  good  in  those  years,  and  a  provision  that 
the  committee  that  would  be  appointed  should  be  appointed  four 
by  the  legislature  and  four  by  the  governor  and  then  four 
between  those  two.   So  we  had  a  committee  of  twelve;  he  asked 
me  to  be  the  chairman.   There  was  a  difficulty  in  anyone  with 
my  background  being  a  chairman  of  that  kind  of  a  committee--! 
did  not  have  skill  in  bringing  political  people  with  me.   I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  reaching  decisions  and  saying,  "This 
is  it,"  and  away  we  go.   I  didn't  tolerate  long  disagreements. 
That  was  a  handicap  up  there  and  it  hurt  me.   These  people 
from  all  walks  of  life,  many  of  them  good  people,  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  being  pushed  around,  and  I  was  not  in  the  habit 
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Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 


of  dealing  with  long  disagreements  that  1  didn't  think  made 
any  sense . 

But  we  gradually  got  over  that.   I  had  some  help.   One  of 
the  men  who  had  been  appointed  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thorpe 
Isaacson,  who  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  church  administrative 
groups --the  Seventies  I  think,  or  one  of  those.   After  one  of 
these  hard  sessions  in  our  committee  meeting,  he  vent  over  to 
see  President  McKay.   He  said  to  President  McKay,  "What  should 
I  do?  How  should  I  handle  this  man,  Rosenblatt?"  He  told  me 
that  after  the  whole  thing  was  finished. 

He  said  McKay  looked  at  him  and  he  said,  "You  do  what 
Rosenblatt  asks  you  to  do.   Follow  his  advice  in  this  thing 
and  help  him."  Which  was  a  big  help. 

So  we  employed  the  firm  of  Boos,  Allen,  Hamilton.   They 
were  first-rate.   They  brought  the  best  people  that  they  had 
in  these  various  fields  of  government.   This  fellow  Smith,  who 
later  became  the  treasurer  for  Reagan  for  the  state  of 
California.   Good  man.   The  computerization  of  many  of  the 
activities- -they  brought  people  in  who  had  had  a  lot  of 
responsibilities  in  other  parts  of  the  country.   And  in 
highway  work,  the  organization  of  a  public  effort--.   We  had  a 
hundred  more  various  commissions,  each  going  off  on  its  own  in 
dealing  with  the  state's  cash  resources--. 


Yes,  I  wanted  you  to  mention  that. 
cash  management? 


How  did  you  change  their 


Our  recommendation,  which  was  not  accepted  at  the  time --you 
know,  there  were  powerful  lobbying  influences,  particularly  by 
the  banks,  because  the  banks  had  had  a  beautiful  arrangement. 
They  handled  state  deposits.   Every  division  that  used  to  get 
monies  for  fees  had  its  own  state  bank  account.   Throughout 
the  state,  they  would  deposit  the  money  in  the  local  banks 
down  there  and  then  not  return  it  to  the  state  treasurer  until 
maybe  an  end  of  a  quarter  or  any  other  convenient  time.   The 
state  was  getting  no  more  revenue  out  of  its  cash 
accumulations.   The  banks  loved  it. 

When  they  heard  that  we  were  monkeying  around  to  change 
that,  whoo!--good  friends  of  mine  thought  it  was  terrible.   We 
did  not  succeed  with  the  cash  management  plan  in  the  original 
picture  with  the  Hoover  Commission.   Well,  I'm  not  going  to 
take  the  time  to  detail  what  was  done.   At  the  end  of  a  year 
and  a  half,  when  we  had  finished  the  report,  we  had  prepared  a 
volume  and  presented  it.   They  had  again  a  joint  session  of 
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the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  I  presented  the  whole  of  the 
report  with  a  speech  to  go  with  it.   That  was  well -received. 

But  principally,  we  were  taking  all  of  these  various 
commissions  and  divisions  that  were  running  like  little 
companies  themselves  and  putting  them  into  a  management.   Too 
many  people  were  asked  to  let  go  of  what  they  had  found  a 
comfortable  way  of  doing  things.   We  had  a  so-called  civil 
service  which  protected  the  individual  but  not  much  as  far  as 
the  state  was  concerned.   The  pay  schedules  were  too  small. 

The  pay  schedule  within  the  state  was  too  low.   Good 
people  were  not  being  attracted  or  they  were  not  being 
retained.   I  said  to  the  governor,  "You've  got  to  raise  that. 
There  is  one  serious  risk.  Unless  you  introduce  in  your 
hiring  and  employment  practices  the  recognition  of  merit  and 
subjugate  this  seniority  business,  you're  going  to  build  this 
up  so  that  everybody  gets  the  higher  rates  and  no  improvement 
in  productivity  or  capacity  is  achieved." 

He  said,  "Politically,  that's  very  difficult  to  do,  but  I 
agree  with  you."   But  nothing  was  done  that  way- -across  the 
board  increases.   In  this  study,  with  working  with  the  Boos, 
Allen,  Hamilton  people,  I  got  to  know  the  group  in  California. 
They  also  have  a  continuing  Little  Hoover  Commission.   It  goes 
on;  it's  permanent.   They  were  doing  fine  work,  fine  work. 
They  had  a  man  by  the  name  of  Unruh. 

Swent:       Jesse  Unruh? 

Rosenblatt:  Yes,  Jesse  Unruh,  who  was  the  power  in  the  legislature.   I  got 
him  to  come  up,  which  was  not  always  the  right  thing  to  have 
done.   But  at  any  rate,  the  report  was  finished  and  it  was  a 
good  report.   Some  parts  were  accepted  by  the--.   Well,  by  the 
time  it  was  presented,  the  administration  in  the  state  had 
changed.   Rampton  remained  as  governor—he  was  a  good 
governor- -but  the  legislature  became  a  Republican  legislature. 
They  were  not  going  to  agree  to  anything  that  the  Democrat 
governor  wanted  if  they  could  help  it.   So  that  brought  us 
into  that  kind  of  a  conflict  which  lessened  the  value  of  what 
we  did.  We  did  not  get  cash  management.  A  good  many  other 
important  things  we  did  not  get,  but  we  did  get  some 
consolidation;  we  did  get  some  considerable  improvements,  and 
the  state  got  more  than  its  money's  worth  out  of  the  whole 
study. 

My  mistakes  at  managing  the  committee  brought  about  a 
minority  report  which  criticized  some  matters,  which  worried 
me  at  the  time,  but  it  was  not  given  any  credence  and  it  was 
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Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


forgotten  about.   I  got  quite  a  little  publicity  nation-wide. 
I  got  a  call,  one  day  about  a  year  after  the  report  had  been 
issued,  from  the  governor  of  Kansas.   He  said,  "Would  you  come 
over  and  spend  a  few  days  with  us  here?  See  if  you  can  help 
us. " 

I  said,  "Sure.   Be  glad  to  come  over.   It  might  be  fun. 
I've  never  been  to  Kansas,  to  Topeka,  before." 

He  said,  "We'll  cover  your  expenses." 

I  said,  "No.   That  doesn't  appeal  to  me.   I'll  come  over 
at  my  own  expense  and  see  if  we  can  do  something." 

So  I  did.   I  went  over  and  had  a  good  time  there.   When  I 
was  finished  and  made  a  summary  one  morning  for  him  and  his 
staff  people,  he  got  up  out  of  his  chair  and  said, 
"Rosenblatt,  come  over  here."  He  sat  me  down  in  his  chair  and 
he  said,  "Stay  here.   I'm  going  to--."   [Laughter]   Little 
things  that  kind  of  salve  the  ego  of  an  old  man. 

You  were  approached  about  running  for  the  governorship  of  Utah 
also. 

Yes.   Yes.   That  was  at  a  time  when  Rampton  was  finished.   For 
a  while,  I  seriously  considered  it.   I  thought,  "Well,  this  is 
maybe  a  good  way  to  round  things  out."  Then,  Mom  and  I  talked 
it  over  and  we  thought,  "That  won't  do.   It  gets  us  into  a 
life  that  we've  had  no  acquaintance  with.   Values  are 
different."  So  I  turned  it  down. 

Was  it  the  job  itself  or  the  process  of  getting  it  that 
discouraged  you? 

The  process  of  getting  it,  yes.   But  after  I  had  turned  it 
down,  I  was  walking  down  the  street  past  the  church  offices. 
President  Lee  at  that  time  was  the  head  of  the  church--. 

This  is  LDS  [Latter  Day  Saints]. 

LDS  Church.   We  say  here,  "The  Church."  He  had  been  an  old 
friend,  a  neighbor  of  ours.   He  said,  "Joe,  we're  disappointed 
at  the  announcement  that  you're  not  going  to  run  for  the 
governor.   We  would  have  been  glad  to  support  you." 

What  I  should  have  said  is  that,  "I'm  glad  that  you 
didn't  tell  me  that  before." 

That's  the  support  that  counts  here. 
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Rosenblatt:   That's  the  support  that  is  the  difference  between  winning  and 
losing.  But  I  think  the  good  Lord  had  his  hand  on  my  head. 

Swent:       Would  you  like  to  tell  about  your  associations  with  Marriner 
Eccles? 

Rosenblatt:   You  know,  Marriner  was  a  good  friend.   I  was  a  long  admirer  of 
his.   We  could  work  together.   Didn't  I  say  something  about 
that  before? 

Swent:       We  talked  about  it  over  lunch,  but  we  weren't  taping  then,  so 
I  thought  you  might  want  to  tell  about  supporting  Johnson. 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  we  were  both  Republicans,  and  he  was  greatly  disturbed 

at  the  fact  that  Goldwater  was  the  candidate  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 


Swent:       Had  he  supported  Rockefeller? 

Rosenblatt:   I'm  not  sure.   But  he  felt  that  Goldwater  had  no  business 

being  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  didn't  have  the 
capacity  at  all.  So  he  called  me  one  day  and  he  said,  "We're 
going  to  organize  a  'Republicans  for  Johnson'  in  Utah." 

I  said,  "Fine.   Let's  go  after  it."  Which  we  did.  Utah 
voted  for  Johnson,  which  was  quite  an  accomplishment  for  a 
state- -I  guess,  here.   When  Johnson  came  out,  he  stopped  here 
intentionally  to  express  his  appreciation  to  Marriner- - 
Marriner  knew  him  —  and  we  had  a  lunch  for  him  in  Marriner 's 
apartment  at  the  hotel. 

Swent:       And  again,  when  you  say  "The  Hotel,"  you  mean  the  Hotel  Utah. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   The  Hotel  Utah.   Marriner  had  what  was  originally  the 
Jackling  Suite,  which  was  about   ix  rooms  in  the  suite. 
Beautiful  thing.   We  had  a  goodly  number  of  people- -must  have 
been  about  twenty -five,  thirty,  at  $2500  a  head.  Marriner 's 
prestige  was --he  could  do  all  kinds  of  things.   Do  you  know 
his  widow  now  lives  in  San  Francisco? 

Swent:       I  know  she  does;  I  don't  know  her. 

Rosenblatt:   Owns  the  apartment  building  where  the  flag--.   She  is  here  now 
for  a  few  weeks . 

Swent:       So  you  carried  the  state  for  Johnson.   That  was  something. 
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Rosenblatt:   Yes.   But  Marriner  was  very  quickly  disenchanted  with  Johnson, 
and  he  was  bitter  about  the  Viet  Nam  thing. 

Swent:       Yes,  he  was  one  of  the  first  national  figures  to  come  out 
against  it. 

Rosenblatt:  He  was  a  man  with  a  very  keen  mind,  an  unusual  recognition  of 
the  common  sense  of  serious  problems.   He  had  no  education;  he 
was  self-taught.   But  I  have  never  before  or  since  known  of  a 
better -informed  individual  than  Marriner  Eccles.  He  left  much 
of  his  library  to  the  business  school  at  Stanford  with  some 
substantial  grants.   But  the  Marriner  Eccles  Foundation,  which 
was  the  residual  resources,  included  a  provision  that  the 
income  from  the  foundation  has  to  be  spent  in  Utah,  which  has 
left  Mrs.  Eccles  frequently  very  unhappy.   She  would  like  to 
spend  it  in  California. 

Swent:       Was  this  an  attempt  to  make  up  for  moving  the  company  out  of 
Utah? 

Rosenblatt:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   He  just  felt  that  way.   He  felt  he  had 
done  enough  in  California  and  other  places. 

Swent:       Because  it  was  quite  a  loss  when  Utah  Construction  Company,  as 
it  was  then,  was  moved  out  of  the  state. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.  and  it  was  Marriner 's  genius  that  made  Utah  Construction 
what  it  finally  became. 


Hospitals  and  the  University  School  of  Medicine 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


You  have  not  mentioned  your  hospital  work, 
touch  on  that . 


You  might  want  to 


Hospitals.   I  had  been  in  an  advisory  capacity  at  the  Holy 
Cross,  where  I  found  the  work  very,  very  pleasing.   I  was  able 
to  do  things  for  them  that  really  helped.   I  organized  the 
consortium  of  hospitals  so  that  we  would  try  and  control  the 
duplication  of  facilities. 


Rosenblatt:   I  encouraged  the  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  hospitals. 

That  involved  me  all  the  time  up  until  just  this  year,  when  I 
retired  from  the  university's  hospital  board.   I  like  to  think 
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that  through  those  twenty-odd  years  that  Utah's  capacity  to 
deal  with  the  sick  is  better  than  it  was  before  1  came  along. 

Swent:       You  were  very  influential  in  the  University  School  of  Medicine 
also. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   Right  from  the  beginning.   I  frankly  don't  believe  that 
anyone  else  could  have  defeated  Peterson's  attempt  to  turn  the 
medical  school  over  to  a  private  individual. 

Swent:       Would  you  like  to  elaborate  a  little  more  on  that? 

Rosenblatt:   I  had  helped  Chase  Peterson  get  his  job  to  be  president  [of 
the  University  of  Utah] ,  and  used  all  the  influences  I  could 
gather  to  persuade  the  board  of  regents  at  that  time  that 
Peterson  was  the  best  candidate. 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


Peterson  had  been  a  good  friend;  he  had  kept  me  healthy. 
When  I  got  into  difficulties- -they  discovered  that  I  had 
bladder  cancer,  and  the  people  locally  were  going  to  do  one  of 
these  awful  operations.   I  was  at  home  one  afternoon  feeling 
very  sorry  for  myself,  and  he  called  me  on  the  phone.   He 
said,  "I  just  heard  someone  say  that  you  had  this  problem  and 
were  going  to  be  operated  on  here.   Don't  do  it.   There's  a 
man  at  Harvard  who  is  wonderful  in  this  whole  field.   You 
ought  to  see  him  before  you  do  it.   You  can't  tell  anybody 
that  I'm  saying  this  to  you,  because  that's  absolute  heresy 
among  doctors.   I'm  telling  you  not  to  do  what  your  own  doctor 
tells  you  to  do. " 

But  he  was  a  great  friend  there.   I  went  back  to  Boston. 
I  got  a  hold  of  this  man  Giddies  who  was  then  head  of  urology 
at  Harvard.   That  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  absolute  luck 
because  he  felt  that  chemotherapy  might  do  the  job.   He  put  me 
on  a  very  stringent  regimen  there  of  treatments.   It  did. 

I  was  tremendously  indebted  tc  Peterson.   That  was  one  of 
the  things  that  motivated  the  gift  ci  the  house.   I  was  happy 
to  see  them  living  there  and  trying  to  enjoy  it. 

I'm  not  sure  that  we  have  mentioned  that  you  donated  your 
house . 

Yes,  we  gave  the  house  to  the  university  to  use  as  a 
president's  home. 

And  you  had  been  a  donor  to  the  medical  school  long  before 
this. 
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RESOLUTION  OF  APPRECIATION 

for 

JOSEPH  ROSENBLATT 

WHEREAS,  Joseph  Rosenblatt  has  served  for  nine  years  as  a  faithful  member  of  the 
University  of  Utah  Hospital  Board,  diligently  attendins  and  actively  participatms  in  numerous 

meetings,  seminars  and  workshop-:;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Mr  Rosenblatt  was  extremely  helpful  in  establishing  the  original  University  of  Utah 

Medical  Center  by  influencing  many  of  the  most  prestigious  early  faculty  members  to  join 

the  fledgling  group  of  scientists  and  clinicians  at  Utah,  by  exerting  his  personal  influence 

in  gaming  both  political  and  financial  support  for  the  new  center,  and  as  a  major  financial 

supporter  of  the  institution  at  critical  moments;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Rosenblatt's  positive  influence  on  hospital  affairs  has  extended  well  beyond  the 

board  room,  with  his  service  as  both  official  and  unofficial  emissary  of  the  board  to  many 

important  individuate  and  organizations  throughout  the  university  and  community,  and, 

WHEREAS,  his  advice  and  counsel  always  have  been  germane  to  the  discussion, 
succinct,  to  the  point  and  practical;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Rosenblatt  has  shared  freely  with  the  board  his  keen  knowledge  of  the  community 
and  expertise  in  financial  matters,  gained  from  a  lifetime  of  successful  business  activity;  and, 

WHEREAS,  his  candor,  his  ability  to  state  things  as  they  are,  has  been  an  invaluable  aid 

to  the  board,  helping  members  to  cut  through  the  trivial  and  unimportant 

to  make  reality-based  decisions;  and, 

WHEREAS,  Joseph  Rosenblatt  is  the  gracious  gentleman,  the  concerned  friend,  taking  the  time 
to  show  a  genuine  concern  for  his  associates  of  the  board,  members  and  staff  alike,-  and, 

WHEREAS,  without  question,  University  Hospital  is  a  stronger  institution,  caring  for  sick  patients 
of  the  Intermountam  area  because  of  Joseph  Rosenblatt's  distinguished  service  on  the  board, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  University  of  Utah  Hospital  Board  expresses 

its  sincere  gratitude  to  Joseph  Rosenblatt  for  his  long  and  productive  service,  names  him  an 

Honorary  Member  of  the  board,  and  wishes  him  continued  success  m  his  numerous  endeavors 

many  of  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  University  Hospital  and  the  university  itself 


Cecil  O.  Samuelson,  M.D. 
Chairman 

July  1990 
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Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes,  right  from  the  beginning.   The  effort  to  move  it  from 
a  two-year  pre-med  into  a  full  four-year  medical  school  in 
1940.   One  of  the  great  people  that  they  were  trying  to 
attract  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Wintrobe.  Wintrobe  was 
at  Johns  Hopkins  as  an  associate  professor.   He  agreed  to  come 
to  Utah  on  the  condition  that  they  would  build  an  animal 
laboratory.   So  the  men  who  were  in  charge,  who  were  the  dean 
of  the  four-year  school  that  was  just  being  put  together,  and 
a  couple  of  his  doctors,  came  down  to  see  us  and  said, 
"Getting  this  man  will  make  a  big  difference.   It  will  attract 
other  people  of  similar  skills.   It  will  get  us  off  to  a  great 
start.   But  we  have  to  have  an  animal  lab  and  there  is  no 
money  to  build  an  animal  lab . " 

So  my  brothers  and  I  got  together  and  we  said,  "Okay. 
We'll  build  the  animal  lab  for  you.   You  tell  Dr.  Wintrobe 
that's  assured."   He  came  and  we  built  the  animal  lab  and 
other  wonderful  people  came  and  the  school  got  off  to  a  good 
start.   Through  the  years  it  has  become  a  wonderful- -one  of 
the  finest- -schools  in  the  country.   It  attracts  people  of  top 
quality. 

When  I  got  back  from  California  and  heard  that  he  had 
made  this  deal--. 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


Dr.  Peterson. 

Peterson  had  made  this  deal  with  Sorenson.   I  went  to  him  and 
I  said,  "Chase,  I'm  one  of  the  few  left  who  is  now  here  but 
was  there  at  the  time  when  the  school  was  being  formed,  and  I 
am  familiar  with  all  the  years  of  struggle,  with  the  immense 
efforts ,  the  tremendous  amount  of  money  that  people  and  the 
state  have  poured  in  here  to  make  it  what  it  is  today,  and  I 
can't  stand  by  and  let  you  do  this." 

What  was  "this"  that  he  was  doing? 

He  was  going  to,  in  effect,  sell  the  school  to  Sorenson  for  a 
grant  of  $15  million. 

There  were  a  lot  of  strings  attached  to  that  grant. 

Yes.   The  grant  was  a  ten-page  document  carefully  drawn  by  Mr. 
Sorenson' s  lawyers,  who  also  presented  a  conflict  of  interest 
because  they  were  on  the  institutional  council  of  the 
university.   Its  provisions  were --it  was  draconian  in  terms  of 
what  it  would  do  to  the  medical  school  of  the  university. 

It  was  not  just  a  question  of  naming  it. 
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Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


No.   The  naming  was  nothing.   No  one  would  have  cared  about 
the  naming.   Least  of  all  myself. 

But  he  [Peterson]  was  absolutely  adamant  on  it.  He  said, 
"I've  signed  the  agreement.   There  is  nothing  you  can  do. 
There  is  nothing  anybody  can  do."  I  was  sitting  there  in 
tears  really.   That  conflict  between  my  friendship  with 
Peterson  and  what  I  recognized  as  a  duty  to  the  school.   He 
said,  "Before  this  is  over,  I  am  going  to  have  to  call  you  an 
SOB." 

I  said,  "I  hope  I  get  a  result  that  will  justify  your 
calling  me  that."  [Laughter] 

Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  that's  a  tale  all 
by  itself,  which  some  day  ought  to  be  written  up,  I  guess. 

Well,  here's  your  time.   Now  is  the  time. 

I  hired  attorneys .   I  had  help  from  advisers  and  it  became 
clear  that  Peterson  had  greatly  exceeded  his  authority.   I  was 
convinced,  in  fact,  that  he  had  not  read  the  agreement.   When 
I  read  passages  to  him,  he  said,  "Those  are  just  words  that 
don't  mean  anything."   One  of  the  requirements  is  that  it 
should  go  on  in  perpetuity.   Mind  you,  in  its  detail,  it  said, 
among  other  things,  that  if  other  buildings  are  given  by  other 
donors,  and  the  buildings  are  named  for  them,  the  name  must 
also  be  added  of  James  L.  Sorenson. 

There  was  also  control  of  appointments,  wasn't  there? 

Control  of  the  appointments  of  doctors  wherever  an  endowed 
chair  was  involved.   And  the  right  to  sit  on  that  kind  of  a 
veto  committee  would  go  on  to  his  heirs  as  well  as  himself. 
And  Peterson  dismissed  that  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  said, 
"Those  are  just  words  that  don't  mean  anything.   That's  being 
done  all  over  the  country  all  the  time." 

But  as  the  contest  went  along  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
it  became  clear  to  Peterson  and  to  Sorenson  that  they  could 
not  prevail,  that  if  it  went  to  court,  Peterson  would  lose. 

I  said  to  Peterson,  "You're  going  to  be  embarrassed  if 

you're  sitting  as  a  witness  and  I'm  going  to  make  these 

accusations."  So  they  quit.   And  the  thing  was  dropped  and 

the  school  was  to  go  on,  on  its  own. 

Without  Mr.  Sorenson' s  millions. 


Tribute  given  to  Joseph  Rosenblatt  following  successful  campaign  to  keep  the  name 
of  Utah  Medical  School. 

Dear  Joseph  Rosenblatt, 

Let  us  quote  from  Clbran :     r 

"Then  said  a  rich  man,  speak  to  us  of  giving, 
and  he  answered: 

You  give  but  little  when  you  give  of  your 
possessions. 

It  is  when  you  give  of  yourself  that  you 
truly  give. " 


Your  generous  gifts  and  continual  support  over  these  many  years  for 
the  benefit  of  our  institution  have  come  from  the  "heart".  Ate  are  all 
more  than  grateful  for  your  courageous  stand  during  the  Sorenson  renam 
ing  crisis. 

Please  know  that  we  acknowledge  this  (you)  with  a  standing  ovation  and 
thunderous  applause. 

Our  sincere  thanks  go  out  to  you. 


'pres&ntative  of  the  1,600  petition  signatures. 
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Rosenblatt:   Without  Mr.  Sorenson's  $15  million. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  my  state. 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Airport  Commission.  1976-1991 


Swent:       You  have  a  wonderful  plaque  here  from  the  airport. 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes.   Well,  I  was  asked  to  sit  on  the  airport  board.   The 
airport  board  has,  I  think,  nine  members  now.   The  airport  has 
been  run  as  a  kind  of,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  a  fief  of 
the  group  that  was  appointed  by  the  commission.   That  was  a 
miserable  thing.   They  were  six  months  behind  in  their 
invoicing  to  the  airlines.   A  vital  and  essential  service  to 
the  city  and  the  state  was  being  handled  in  a  silly  way  by  a 
man  who  was  a  retired  colonel  and  knew  nothing,  except  he  had 
the  authority. 

So  the  ordinance  of --the  city  owns  the  airport- -the 
ordinance  was  changed,  and  while  the  board  remained  advisory 
as  against  the  mayor  and  the  city  council,  it  was  given  the 
authority  to  really  run  the  airport,  to  appoint  the  airport's 
director,  to  manage  with  a  budget,  a  carefully  drawn  budget, 
to  prepare  long-range  master  plans.   We  were  fortunate  in 
picking  directors  that  have  been  absolutely  superb  men.   The 
present  man  is  as  skilled  an  operator  as  there  is  in  this 
country.  And  this  airport  operation  today  is  beautiful.   It's 
efficient,  it's  careful,  it  provides  maximum  safety.   Its 
planning  for  the  future  is  sound.   And  it  makes  money. 

Swent:       You  were  chairman  of  the  commission. 

Rosenblatt:   For  about  three  years,  yes.   They  threaten  now  to--.   They  are 
just  finishing  a  new  parking  garage  there  for  which  we  spent 
over  $30  million.   They  are  threatening  now  that  they  are 
going  to  name  the  garage  the  Rosenblatt  Plaza. 


The  Rosenblatt  Faculty  Prize.  University  of  Utah 


Swent : 


So  you  may  get  something  named  for  you  after  all 
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Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes.  [Laughter]   The  university- -another  thing  that  has 
brought  me  personally  considerable  satisfaction  is  that  we 
endowed  the  Rosenblatt  Prize.   I  think  I  sent  you  that--. 

Swent:       You  sent  me  that  beautiful  brochure.   That's  a  wonderful  thing 
to  do. 

Rosenblatt:   Oddly  enough,  you  wouldn't  believe  that  this  could  be,  but 
that  is  the  only  grant  of  that  size  in  the  country  which 
rewards  faculty. 

Swent:       This  is  $30,000  a  year  to  an  outstanding--. 

Rosenblatt:   To  an  individual  who  is  selected  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
faculty.   Where  the  judgment  has  been  made  on  his  ability  to 
perform  as  a  teacher. 

Swent:       And  again,  it's  merit  and  not  seniority. 
Rosenblatt:  Merit.  Absolutely. 
Swent:       That's  a  wonderful  grant. 

Rosenblatt:   I've  also  established  a  similar  grant  at  the  graduate  school 
of  business,  where  there  is  a  $10,000  a  year  prize  given  to  a 
faculty  member  who  is  selected,  where  the  prize  is  for 
innovative  teaching  plans  of  entrepreneurial  or  management 
skills.   They  are  quite  enthusiastic  about  it.   They  made  a 
couple  of  gifts  that  are  good. 

There  they  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  from  the  last 
member  of  the  Eccles  family,  who  lived  in  Berkeley  I  think- - 
Emma  Jones,  Emma  Eccles  Jones --her  estate --she  had  no  heirs -- 
her  estate  was  given  to  the  business  school.   It's  a  $15 
million  minimum,  which  the  school  will  get. 

Swent:       Do  you  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  these  recipients?  In 
the  granting  of  these  gifts;' 

Rosenblatt:   No.   The  committee  that  is  appointed  is  independent.   They've 
been  very-- . 

Swent:  Unlike  Mr.  Sorenson. 
Rosenblatt:  Unlike  Mr.  Sorenson. 
Swent:  I  thought  we  should  mention  that. 
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Rosenblatt:   On  the  Rosenblatt  Prize,  the  principal  prize,  the  committee, 
after  the  selection  has  been  made,  have  been  kind  enough  to 
call  and  tell  me  who  they  were  picking  and  what  the  choice 
was.   It  was  only  in  one  case  where  I  persuaded  them  not  to  do 
what  they  had  planned  to  do  and  to  pick  somebody  else.   That 
was  not  because  of  the  individual,  but  because  they  were 
rewarding  something  that  had  been  done  in  prior  years  to  an 
individual  who  had  stopped  teaching  for  about  five  years.   I 
said,  "That's  not  the  purpose.   The  purpose  is  to  reward  and 
encourage  and  act  as  a  small  incentive  to  those  who  are 
teaching  now."  That's  been  working  out  very  nicely. 

Swent:       Have  you  been  involved  in  the  symphony,  or  was  that  more  your 
brother? 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  my  brother  was  the  principal.   He  helped  found  the 

symphony  and  he  supported  it  substantially  in  its  early  years. 
I  have  inherited  his  position  on  the  board  there  but  I  didn't 
have  the  time  or  the  willingness  to  be  a  member  of  a  board  now 
which  is,  I  don't  know,  thirty- odd  people.   I'm  no  good  on 
that  kind  of  a  thing. 


Rowland  Hall  School 


Swent:       Education  is  your  primary  concern  now. 

Rosenblatt:   Education,  absolutely.   And  public  education.   I  have  been 

doing  things  in  public  education.   I  have  strong  feelings  on 
that. 

Swent:       Although  you  did  work  hard  many  years  with  the  private  school 
here. 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  yes.   Rowland  Hall.   Some  day--. 

Swent:       The  commendation  there  says  that  if  it  weren't  for  you,  the 
school  would  not  exist. 

Rosenblatt:   That's  right.   Absolutely  right.   The  school  is  an 

Episcopalian  school  and  the  bishop  threw  up  his  arms  and  said, 
"The  diocese  doesn't  want  this  any  more.   You  can  make  a 
private  school  out  of  it  if  you  want  to." 

I  talked  him  out  of  that  and  said,  "We're  going  to  turn 
this  into  a  good  school.   The  diocese  will  be  pleased  with 
it."  We  did.   It's  a  first-rate  school  now,  doing  very  well. 
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Swent: 


They  have  about  a  thousand  students.   In  my  years,  I  was 
frightened  at  moving  the  tuition  above  $1100  a  year.  Now,  I 
don't  know  what  they  get.   I  guess  $4000  or  something. 

Toby's  effort  in  San  Francisco-  -you're  familiar  with 
that? 

He's  worked  for  the  San  Francisco  Day  School. 


Rosenblatt:   San  Francisco  Day  School.  Well,  they  did  a  bigger  job  there. 
They  started  from  scratch. 


Swent: 


But  you  probably  gave  him  the  pattern. 


Rosenblatt:   The  encouragement.   Sally  had  been  a  teacher  and  she  said, 
"You  have  got  to  have  a  co-ed  private  school,  from 
kindergarten  through  eighth  grade."   They  started  from  scratch 
and  they  put  it  together.   Now,  it's  a  great  school. 
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IX  ACCOLADES  AND  HONORS 


Swent:       Well,  I  think  we  shouldn't  close  without  mentioning  the  fact 
that  in  all  this  long,  long  career,  you've  had  very  few 
secretaries. 

Rosenblatt:   Yes.   Well,  at  the  office  ray  secretary  —  Eileen  Peterson—she 
was  there  for  I  don't  know  how  long.   Twenty-odd  years.   Then 
when  I  retired,  Jean  Harr  was  with  us  for  about  twenty- six 
years.   Still,  she  comes  up  once  a  year  and  I  have  certain 
securities.   She  is  the  only  one  I  feel  comfortable  with  to  go 
in  and  make  an  inventory  for  me.   She  lives  in  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

Swent:       Well,  I  think  that  is  a  compliment  when  you  have  been  able  to 
keep  secretaries  for  a  long,  long  time.   And  you  have  had  the 
same  wife  for  a  good  long  time.   That's  perhaps  the  ultimate 
compliment.   You  and  Evelyn  celebrated  your  sixtieth 
anniversary  last  year.   That's  remarkable. 

Rosenblatt:   I'm  hoping  to  hang  on  to  at  least  ninety. 

Swent:       Well,  you  certainly  show  every  sign  of  doing  that. 

Rosenblatt:   But  in  kind  of  summary,  a  man  gets  to  have  feet  of  clay,  I 
guess,  and  the  things  of  recognition  that  I  used  to  avoid  I 
now  with  some  considerable  embarrassment  find  that  they're 
fun.   I  have  had  this  Hall  of  Fame  thing. 

Swent:       The  Junior  Achievement  Award. 

Rosenblatt:   Well,  the  Junior  Achievement  came,  but  I  had  first  this  Hall 
of  Fame  from  the  university,  the  Graduate  School  of  Business. 
They  picked  me  as  the  Hall  of  Fame  selection  last  year.   This 
Geneva  [Steel  Company]  Hall  of  Fame.   This  Junior  Achievement 
Hall  of  Fame.   But,  of  course,  that  which  has  been  most 
gratifying  has  been  the  doctorates  from  the  University  of 
Utah,  Brigham  Young  University,  and  Westminster. 
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There  is  another  item,  Eleanor.   In  1956,  the  business 
community  in  the  state,  primarily  the  non-church  members  of 
industry,  decided  that  it  would  be  good  and  proper  to 
recognize  David  0.  McKay's  75th  birthday. 

a 

Rosenblatt:   To  recognize  the  LDS  Church  President  David  0.  McKay  on  his 
75th  birthday.   David  0.  McKay  was  an  absolutely  wonderful 
man.   He  was  respected  with  the  same  reverence  by  all  who  knew 
him.   In  the  full  sense  of  his  title,  he  was  indeed  a  prophet. 
He  behaved  like  one,  he  looked  like  one,  and  he  acted  all  the 
way  through  in  that. 

So  it  was  to  be  a  grand  affair.   They  asked  me  to  make 
the  speech,  to  be  the  principal  speaker,  make  the  presentation 
of  the  gift. 

Swent:       What  a  compliment! 

Rosenblatt:   Oh,  it  was  great  fun!   It  was  the  finest  affair  that  had  ever 
been  done  in  the  state.   Nothing  was  spared.   The  contest  to 
get  invited  and  to  get  tickets  was--.   The  whole  place  was 
filled.   The  whole  mezzanine  and  the  whole  ball  room.   I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  logistics  of  the  whole  thing,  with  the 
planning  of  it.   But  it  was  done  superbly.   It  started,  the 
opening- -President  McKay  was  a  Scot- -they  brought  in  and  they 
had  here,  I  don't  know,  a  whole  troop  of  the  Scotch  bagpipers. 
They  started  at  the  entrance  of  the  hotel,  on  the  lower  floor. 
They  came  parading  and  marching.   It  just  went  right  up  your 
back.   It  was  such  an  exciting,  tingling  thing. 

Swent:       And  you  were  the  speaker. 

Rosenblatt:   I  was  the  principal  speaker.   There  were  three  speakers.   Jack 
O'Keefe,  and  John  Wallace,  and  I  ma -e  the  presentation  of  the 
gift.   He  loved  horses  and  horsebacK  riding,  and  they  were 
going  to  get  a  beautiful  new  horse  for  him  and  present  it  to 
him.   I  said,  "That's  silly.   A  man  in  his  position,  get  him  a 
horse.   Seventy-five  years  old."   So,  as  a  substitute,  they 
decided  to  give  an  organ,  a  lovely  new,  large  organ  to  the 
church  in  the  little  town  in  Scotland  where  he  was  born  and 
which  was  now  a  Mormon  ward.   That  was  done  and  it  was 
beautiful  and  he  was  thrilled. 

Eleanor,  to  this  day,  people  will  stop  me  on  the  street 
and  say,  "I  remember  that  great  speech."   I  say,  the  state, 
the  people  and  the  city  have  been  very  good.   I  have  had  all 
the  rewards  -  - . 
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Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt 

Swent : 
Rosenblatt 


You've  been  very  good  to  them  also. 

This  governor's  award,  which  was  made  in  Washington- -it  was 
the  first  gift,  the  first  recognition  to  private  citizens  who 
had  given  services  to  the  state,  to  improve  state 
administration.   That  was  given  to  me  at  the  governor's 
conference  in  Washington. 

Was  this  as  a  result  of  this  Little  Hoover  Commission  report? 

This  was  a  result  of  the  Little  Hoover  Commission,  and  later  I 
did  the  report  on  the  cash  management  and  also  one  on 
malpractice  insurance,  which  still  somebody  has  to  do 
something  about. 

Well,  you  certainly  have  a  wonderful  array  of  awards  here. 

Yes.   This  one  in  the  hospital  movement  from  American  Hospital 
was  the  first  time  that  this  had  been  done.   Now,  it's 
standard  practice  across  the  country.   The  American  College  of 
Hospitals  by  the  various  states.   This  one  was  given  to  me 
last  year  on  my  retirement  from  the  hospital  board. 


We'll  duplicate  it  and  put  it  in  the  volume, 
that  particularly  pleases  you? 


What's  the  part 


[Reads]  "Whereas....  his  advice  and  counsel  always  have  been 
germane  to  the  discussion,  succinct,  to  the  point  and 
practical,  and  he  shared  freely  with  the  board  his  keen 
knowledge  of  the  community  and  expertise  in  financial  matters 
gained  from  a  lifetime  of  successful  business  activity,  and 
his  ability  to  state  things  as  they  are,  has  been  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  board,  helping  members  to  cut  through 
the  trivial  and  unimportant  to  make  reality-based  decisions, 
taking  the  time  to  show  a  genuine  concern  for  his  associates 
and  the  board  members  and  staff  alike." 

That's  a  wonderful  tribute.   It  really  is. 

But  that  one  in  the  hall  is  the  one  that  brings  tears.   Where 
it  says- - . 

That's  the  one  about  the  Sorenson  naming  crisis.   We'll  get  a 
photocopy  of  that  one  and  put  it  in  because  that's  a  beautiful 
tribute. 


I  think  this  one  pleased  me. 
from  the  BYU. 


A  doctorate  in  public  service 
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Swent : 


Rosenblatt 


Swent : 
Rosenblatt: 


Swent : 


Rosenblatt: 


So  you're  Doctor  Rosenblatt,  several  times  over,  aren't  you? 

Let  me  wind  up.   I  got  out  of  high  school  in  1921.   I  had  a 
lot  of  fun  in  high  school.   I  was  the  vice  president  of  the 
student  body.   1  had  the  task  of  arranging  the  assemblies,  and 
the  principal  became  a  good  friend.   I  was  admitted  to 
Stanford  and  in  September  of  1921  I  went  to  Palo  Alto  with  a 
friend  of  mine  who  had  also  been  admitted.   I  got  registered 
and  settled  and  got  an  attack  which  was  diagnosed  as  asthma. 
It  totally  debilitated  me,  so  I  had  to  come  home.   When  I  got 
home,  it  cleared  up  reasonably  and  didn't  bother  me.   So  I 
decided  in  December  that  I  would  go  back,  to  see  if  I  could 
pick  up.   But  when  I  got  into  Palo  Alto  and  got  settled  in  Old 
Encina--is  that  the  right  name? 

Yes,  that's  right.   It's  still  there. 

It  was  old  and  tired  in  1921.   I  got  the  whole  thing  all  over 
again.   So  I  gave  up  and  came  home.   My  parents  decided  that 
maybe  that  was  an  omen.   So  I  gave  up  on  that  and  registered 
at  the  university.   Did  I  say  anything  about  Bill  Leary? 


You  had  mentioned  him,  yes. 
prepared. 


He  scolded  you  for  not  being 


Yes,  for  not  being  prepared  and  not  answering.   He  was  a 
wonderful  man.   You  know,  I  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  great 
teachers:   in  high  school,  in  grade  school,  and  of  course  in 
the  university.   Now,  as  I  think  back,  his  rough  scolding  of 
me  in  that  first  session,  where  he  slapped  his  head  and  called 
out,  "Rosenblatt,  how  can  you  be  so  stupid!"   I  was  trying  to 
get  by  with  being  totally  unprepared.   But  out  of  that 
encounter  came  the  resolution  that  I  was  never  again  going  to 
be  unprepared  in  his  class.   And  I  never  was.   In  my  senior 
year,  in  the  law  school,  the  exams  we  e  hard,  always  hard. 
Four  four-hour  exams.   He  had  one  question  which  covered  the 
whole  page.   I  took  it  apart  and  analyzed  it  and  put  it  back 
together  again.   Finally,  I  just  wrote  out  in  a  few  words, 
"The  facts  stated  do  not  constitute  a  cause  of  action.   The 
court  should  drop  the  case,  throw  it  out." 

The  following  week,  when  he  gave  the  grades  out,  he  would 
analyze  the  principles  that  were  involved  and  what  the 
questions  were  covering  and  the  proper  answers .   He  came  to 
this  one  question  and  he  said,  "Only  one  of  you  answered  that 
right.   That  was  Rosenblatt."   So  I  got  a  magna  cum  laude  with 
my  degree.   I  really  idolized  that  man.   He  made  such  a 
difference  in  my  life. 
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Swent : 


You  know,  that's  been  true  with  teachers.   That's  why 
when  I  accepted  the  Hall  of  Fame  thing,  everybody  was  going 
through  the  procedures.   A  presenter,  an  acknowledgement --and 
this  man,  Hayes,  who  is  the  president  of  Fortune  Magazine  or 
something,  was  here- -Gordon  Hayes,  or  something  like  that. 
His  speech  was  on  the  problems  in  public  education.   I 
diverted  and  I  said,  "I  want  to  make  a  comment  on  teaching  and 
the  problems  in  public  education.   I  want  to  confine  myself  to 
what  1  feel  is  the  position  of  the  teacher  among  the 
professions  that  we  depend  on  in  our  daily  life.   There  is 
nothing  that  is  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  teacher.   The 
profession  of  the  teacher  is  absolutely  tops."   I  delivered 
that  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  say  at  his  discussion  with  his 
own  table,  he  said,  "Rosenblatt  has  done  in  two  sentences  what 
it  took  me  thirty  minutes."   [Chuckles] 

I  work  now  with  the  public  schools  and  each  public  school 
that  comes  with  a  problem.   It's  analyzed  and  if  it's  good, 
they  get  their  grant.   My  contention  is  that  the  organization 
of  public  education  must  be  changed,  teachers  must  be  given 
incentives,  they  must  have  merit  recognition,  they  must  have 
all  the  things  that  we  have  learned  in  the  United  States  of 
what  it  is  that  motivates  men  and  women  to  stay  with  that 
kind--.   And  the  union  has  killed  the  profession.   They've 
made  it  just  another  position  of  labor.   It  needs  to  be 
recognized;  it  needs  to  be  elevated.   It  needs  to  be  put  at 
the  very  top.   Ahead  of  doctors,  ahead  of  engineers- -teachers. 
With  it,  you  can  relieve  yourself  of  the  curse  of  illiteracy. 

You're  doing  a  lot  to  promote  that  too. 


Rosenblatt:   I  mean  to  do  more  as  best  I  can. 


Swent : 


I'm  afraid  we  have  to  stop  now.   This  has  been  such  a 
pleasure,  I  hate  to  stop.   But  we  must. 


Transcribed  and  final  typed  by  Christopher  DeRosa 
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